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wa WHERE are many indications that the 
next great issue to be discussed by 

the people of the United States will 

be the modification and reduction of 

the tariff. The Democrats have for 

some years past completely neglected this 
once ‘‘ paramount ’”’ question, but it is prob- 
able that it will be revived-—and not by 
them alone. Among the Republicans signifi- 


cant differences of opinion are developing 
with reference to the expediency, desirability, 
or necessity of maintaining the high protec- 
tive rates now imposed on imported goods. 
It will be remembered that, as the direct 
and prompt effect of the steel consolidation, 


Congressman Babcock of Wisconsin, leading 
Republican and chairman of the national 
congressional committee of that party, 
offered a bill in the house reducing materially 
the duties on the raw material and finished 
product of the steel industry. He took the 
position that protection had become super- 
fiuous in that sphere, and that the American 
steel producers were no longer in any pos- 
sible danger from successful foreign com- 
petition, since they carried their goods to 
every part of the world, and made serious 
inroads upon the trade of Great Britain and 
Germany. This bill was the first symptom 
of what has proved to be a widespread and 
important movement. 

Several other distinguished Republicans 
have since openly declared themselves advo- 
cates of lower duties and a more liberal 
trade policy. Protection, they maintain, 
should not be made a trust bulwark, and any 
industry seeking foreign markets and defeat- 
ing the old-world competitors thereby 
demonstrates its ability to stand alone and 
dispense with government aid and legal 
monopoly. To this another potent argument 
is added. The United States has reached 
the point where an enormous surplus of 
manufactured and agricultural goods must 
be disposed of abroad. The home market is 
no longer sufficient. Capital and labor alike 


are vitally interested in retaining and stead- 
ily increasing the export trade of the nation. 
But high tariffs provoke retaliation. The 
European countries will not open their 
markets to us except in consideration of sub- 
stantial concessions from our side. There 
has been much talk of an anti-American 
alliance or combination, and while it is not 
likely to lead to any practical action, it is 
symptomatic of a widespread and profound 
sentiment and cannot fail to influence legisla- 
tion. In Austria and in Germany the so- 
called Agrarians demand prohibitory duties 
on American goods. 

There were several reciprocity treaties 
before the senate at the late session. They 
were all thrust aside. But it is certain that 
the next congress will insist on the ratifica- 
tion of some of these treaties. Senators 
like Cullom, stanch protectionists, have 
anneunced their intention to further the 
movement for reciprocity. President 
McKinley is evidently in sympathy with the 
new tendency in the Republican party. His 
addresses during his southwestern trip dwelt 
on the economic changes of the past few 
years and the need of corresponding changes 
in national policy. In one speech he used 
the following expressions : 


We never had such high credit. such good money, 
so much business, as we have in the United States i in 
the year 1901, and it is our b our b 
for the public official is but the agent of the péople — _ 
it is your business as well as mine to see to it that an 
industrial policy shall be pursued in the United States 
that shall open up the widest markets in every part of 
the world for the products of American soil and Ameri- 
can manufacture. We can now supply our own 
markets. We have reached that point in our industrial 
development, and in order to secure sale for our surplus 
products we must open up new avenues for our surplus. 


Treasurer Roberts is a convert to a more 
liberal trade policy. He points out that the 
heavy balances of trade in our favor — in 
three years they aggregated nearly $1,500,- 
000,000 and for the present fiscal year the 
balance will reach $700,000,000— cannot 
possibly be paid in specie, and that our 
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exports will be checked unless we take old- 
world goods in exchange for our products. 
Whether a general revision of the Dingley 
tariff law will grow out of this agitation, it 
is too early to say. Much will depend on 
the behavior of the great combinations. 


a al 


In close connec- 
tion with the question 
of foreign trade is 
the inquiry into the 
means adopted by 
American exporters 
to extend their sales 
abroad. It has been 
charged that the 
prices at which trust- 
cortrolled goods are 
sold in other coun- 
tries are considerably 
lower than _ those 
exacted of American 
consumers. In other 
words, the complaint 
is that the high duties 
we levy on foreign products enable our pro- 
tected manufacturers to realize large profits 
on their home trade and to underbid their com- 


JOHN G. MILBURN, 


President Pan-American 
Exposition. 


petitors abroad. This means that the growing 
export trade is practically subsidized by the 


home consumer. According to some, this is 
an intolerable and absolutely unfair condition 
of things, as the American consumer should 
be the first to reap the benefits of economical 
and improved organization. Others hold 
that there is nothing reprehensible in this 
practise of disposing of surplus products, at 
reduced prices, in competitive markets. 

The congressional industrial commission 
has been examining captains of industry on 
this point, among others. President Schwab 
of the steel combination admitted the facts 
alleged, but explained them as follows: 
Operators desire to run their works full and 
steadily, and as the output cannot all be sold 
at a fair profit, especially in dull periods, 
foreign markets are sought at reduced prices. 
Even when a market is secured, the keenness 
and vigilance of other nations may render it 
necessary for the American manufacturer to 
maintain a low price level in order to hold 
his ground. The workmen are directly 
benefited by this, since they are employed 
the year round at the same rate of wages, 
and are relieved from care and fear of 
interruption of work. 

Congressman Tawney of Minnesota declares 
that several milling corporations of that 
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state sell their surplus product abroad below 
cost in order to avoid closing and temporary 
cessation of production. He believes that 
the profit on exported goods is very small or 
even nil, and that American consumers are 
in no wise injured by this reduction of prices 
to foreigners. Since, however, doubt exists 
upon the point, he has requested the state 
department to send a circular to our consuls, 
instructing them to investigate and report 
upon the prices charged in their respective 
districts by American traders for manu- 
factured commodities exported from the 
United States. The suggestion is receiving 
favorable consideration. If acted upon, the 
data collected will be used in the discussion 
of the new phase of the tariff question. 


The long-expected and extremely impor- 
tant decisions in the insular tariff cases were 
handed down by the supreme court in 
the last week of May, and they proved 
a great surprise to the country. They sus- 
tained neither the ‘‘ colonial ’’ doctrines set 
up by the attorney-general in behalf of the 
government, nor the contention of the coun- 
sel opposed to the government that ‘‘ the 
constitution goes with the flag’’ and that 
Porto Rico and the Philippines were of right, 
as fully annexed and automatically incorpo- 
rated territories of the United States, entitled 
to free trade with the states and territories. 
Several cases were decided, but the leading 
ones are known as the De Lima case and the 
Downes case. The former involved the 
question whether duties collected after the 





SOME MORE CREED REVISION. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 
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ratification of the treaty of peace with 
Spain, but before the date of the so-called 
Foraker tariff act (taxing Porto Rican exports 
from and imports to the United States 
fifteen per cent of our Dingley rates) were 
legally levied and collected — that is, whether 
the executive had the constitutional authority 
to impose this tax on Porto Rico. The 
latter case turned upon the validity or con- 
stitutionality of the Foraker act itself. 

By a vote of five to four the court decided 
the De Lima case against the government. 
The duties levied prior to the application of 
the Foraker act were held to have been 
illegal, the ground for this ruling being that 
the ratification of the peace treaty made 
Porto Rico an integral part of the United 
States, a ‘‘ domestic territory,’’ and as such 
subject and entitled to all the general laws 
of the United States. The government’s 
contention that Porto Rico, though annexed, 
remained foreign for certain purposes, the 
court dismissed as wholly without warrant. 
Justice Brown, who read the majority opin- 
ion, declared that it is impossible for a 
territory to be at the same time both foreign 
and domestic, and that annexation by a 
treaty is as absolute as annexation by act of 
congress. 


This totally destroyed the difference which 





JONATHAN SHOPPING. 


JOHN BuLL— ‘‘ Now, my little man, what can I do 
for you?’’ 

MASTER JONATHAN — “‘ Wal, guess I’ll buy the whole 
store.’’ —London Punch. 
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had been alleged to exist between the old 
territories and the newly acquired terri- 
tories. The power to acquire territory sub 
modo, without incorporation into the United 
States, is thus denied. Porto Rico has the 
same status as New Mexico or Arizona or 
Oklahoma or Alaska. It is entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities which they enjoy 
under the constitution and general laws. 

Having decided that Porto Rico was not 
‘* foreign country,’’ but domestic territory 
within the meaning of the tariff laws and all 
other general national laws, the question 
next arose whether congress had the power 
to exclude that territory from the operation 
of the tariff laws by specific legislation. The 
answer depended on the construction of the 
clause of the constitution declaring that all 
taxes, imposts, and excises must be uniform 
‘**throughout the United States.’”’ Was 
Porto Rico, at the time the Foraker tariff 
went into effect, within ‘‘the United 
States’’? Justices Fuller, Harlan, Peckham, 
and Brewer, agreeably to their position in 
the De Lima case, held that it was, and 
that the tariff law was void. But Justice 
Brown parted company with them at this 
point and took the ground that the taxation- 
and-uniformity clause applies to states alone, 
and not to territories, whether old or new, 
except as congress may, in its discretion, 
deliberately extend it to any territory. The 
term ‘‘ the United States,’’ according to 
Judge Brown, was synonymous with the 
phrase ‘‘ the states united’’ and had no 
reference to the territory of the republic. 
If no territory is part of the United States 
within the meaning of the taxation clause, it 
of course follows that Porto Rico is not part 
of the United States for taxation purposes, 
and therefore congress was at liberty to 
impose a duty on Porto Rican products 
shipped to the United States. 

Four judges— McKenna, Shiras, Gray, 
and White, all of whom dissented from the 
De Lima decision — joined Justice Brown in 
sustaining the Foraker tariff in so far as it 
taxes Porto Rican exports to the United 
States, but without accepting his reasons for 
the conclusion. In a separate opinion they 
gave their own reasons for the decree, 
which not only differed from, but directly 
conflicted with, those of Justice Brown. 
They sustained the Foraker tariff act because 
they regarded Porto Rico as foreign, unincor- 
porated territory. They accepted neither 
the proposition that Porto Rico was made a 
domestic territory by the treaty of cession 
nor the proposition that territories were not 
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integral parts of the United States within the 
meaning of the taxation clause. But this 
divergence in the arguments did not affect 
the result, and thus by a vote of five to four 
the Foraker law was declared constitutional. 

While the Downes decision is a victory for 
the government, it settles nothing except 
the constitutionality of one half, as it were, 
of the Foraker act. The one case in the 
batch which involves the legality of the 
duties levied on goods imported by Americans 
from the states into Porto Rico was not 
decided, and if at the next term of the court 
this case should be determined against the 
government, the whole practical effect of the 
Downes decision would be annulled. Con- 
gress may have the right to pass a law taxing 
goods shipped from Porto Rico, but if it 
has no power to impose a similar tax on 
goods taken to Porto Rico by American 
citizens from the United States, no such one- 
sided tariff as the construction would permit 
would ever be adopted against any American 
possession. It would be repugnant to justice 
and to the spirit of modern territorial (or 
colonial) government. 

The great question whether the constitu- 
tion follows the flag ex proprio vigore has not 
been answered by the decisions. Four of 
the justices hold that it does, and four that 
it does not, while Justice Brown merely 
believes that the clause relating to taxation 
is not applicable to territories. On the 
other hand, every one of the several opinions 
rendered contains dicta to the effect that 
the bill of rights — the amendments to the 
constitution — binds congress in its dealings 
with territories. By the bill of rights liberty 
of speech, press, etc., and trial by jury are 
guaranteed to all those who are under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. Justice 
Brown says: 

Whatever may be finally decided by the American 


people as to the status of these islands and their inhab- 
itants— whether they shall be introduced into the 
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sisterhood of states or be permitted to form independent 
governments — it does not follow that in the meantime, 
awaiting that decision, the people are in the matter of 
personal rights unprotected by the provisions of our 
constitution and subject to the merely arbitrary control 
of congress. Even if regarded as aliens, they are 
entitled under the principles of the constitution to be 
protected in life, liberty, and property. 

There was but one Philippine case before 
the court, but it was not disposed of. The 
logic of the De Lima decision makes the 
present Philippine tariff illegal, since con- 
gress has not. acted with regard to the far 
eastern archipelago, except to pass the 
Spooner resolution delegating powers of civil 
government to the executive. There were, 
however, points in the Philippine case which 
distinguished it from the Porto Rican suits, 
and it ‘‘rests on its own bottom.’’ There will 
be no change in Philippine economic or poli- 
tical policy pending the supreme court’s deter- 
mination of the two remaining insular cases. 


ww 


In China the powers actually appear to 
have reached a settlement. While some 
questions are still in process of discussion 
and adjustment, even those correspondents 
who have been consistently pessimistic and 
apprehensive admit that the last obstacles to 
evacuation of China by the foreign troops 
and the retransfer of Peking and the whole 
province of Pechili to the native rulers have 
been removed by the action of the imperial 
government. After the ‘‘ punishment’’ 
question that of indemnity presented the 
greatest difficulties. The United States 
labored to obtain a reduction of the total to 
$200,000,000, and in Great Britain sugges- 
tions were even made toward the remission 
of the whole indemnity on the condition that 
all the ports of China should be opened to 
foreign traders. The oppcsition of Germany 
and other continental powers defeated the 
efforts in this direction. The amount is fixed 
at $325,000,000, with four per cent interest. 
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China will pay, but how is the money to 
be raised? An increase of internal taxation 
(on salt, inter-provincial commerce, etc.) 
has been proposed, but this source will hardly 
prove sufficient. An increase of foreign 
customs duties has been under consideration, 
but the United States has opposed it, on the 
ground that any material addition to the 
(nominal) five per cent tax now levied on 
foreign goods would reduce the trade with 
China and cause a greater loss than the cam- 
paign and occupation have entailed on those 
nations whose products have found a growing 
market in the great Asiatic empire. 

Another matter not easy to determine is 
the due guaranteeing of regular payment of 
the annual interest and instalment of the 
principal. What if China should, after a 
year or two, suspend payment? The powers 
will probably bind themselves to act as a unit 
in that contingency, so as to guard against 
territorial aggression and individual settle- 
ments disregarding the common interest. A 
Chinese bond issue under a joint guaranty 
has also been suggested, but this is wholly 
unacceptable to the British government and 
constitutionally impossible so far as the 
United States is concerned. 

Preparations are proceeding for the with- 
drawal of the foreign troops. All the 
American soldiers, a legation guard excepted, 
have already left Chinese soil, and even the 
Germans are departing. There is some fear 
that disorder and local rioting may follow 
the evacuation, and it was an extraordinary 
phenomenon in military history that hundreds 
of Chinese merchants and property owners 
petitioned the commander of the American 
contingent to continue to administer the 
section of Peking that had been under his 
rule for an indefinite period. It is believed, 
however, that Prince Ching, who is to be the 
acting military governor, will succeed in pre- 
serving order, and that the court will return 
to the capital and resume full direction of 
affairs. 

Thus the settlement will be complete and 
in harmony with the two fundamental prin- 
ciples originally proclaimed by the United 
States and Great Britain— the preservation 
of Chinese territorial and political integrity, 
and the maintenance of the open door. At 
times it seemed that dismemberment of the 
empire was unavoidable, but this calamity 
the civilized world has escaped. It should 
be remembered, however, that Manchuria is 
still— and will remain — under Russian con- 
trol. Cession or transfer on paper has been 
prevented, but the diplomatic victory has 


been a barren one. Manchuria will probably 
never be restored to China. 
wa 


The remarks reported to have been made 
by General Chaffee on the recent withdrawal 
of the American forces from China relative 
to the relations exist- 
ing between the 
United States and 
Great Britain may 
have been uttered 
under circumstances 
that sometimes lead 
men to say indis- 
creet things, but 
they have been 
heartily endorsed by 
many of his country- 
men. General Chaf- 
fee is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ Let 
kings, ministers, and 
politicians say what 
they may, but I can 
tell you that we never 
will see Americans 
and Britishers face 
each other in the field.’’ Then he went 
further and said, ‘‘ Our national policy 
may be to steer clear of international com- 
plications, but should circumstances arise in 
which we must make a choice, our inclination 
will be with the Britishers.’’ Ail of which 
brings to mind the declaration of Commodore 
Tattnall, that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water.’’ 

It is an interesting coincidence that Com- 
modore Tattnall gave expression to his senti- 
ment for the British while in command of 
the United States squadron in the China seas 
in 1859, and while the British squadron under 
command of Rear-Admiral James Hope was 
being fired upon by the Chinese forts pro- 
tecting the Peiho river. It is generally 
supposed that the remark about the relative 
thickness of blood and water originated with 
Commodore Tattnall, but in the interest of 
truth it must be said that the commodore 
was not the first to utter that sentiment. 
Sir Walter Scott in the twenty-third chapter 
of ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ declares it, and even he may 
not have been the creator of it. As Scott 
died in 1832, twenty-seven years before 
Commodore Tattnall uttered the words, the 
claim of the latter can hardly be sustained. 
The sentiment occurs, stripped of its Scotch 
dialect and put into English understandable 
to all as follows: 


***You’re a bold, desperate villain, sir,’ retorted 
the undaunted bailie; ‘and you know that I know you 


EDMOND ROSTAND, 
Who has heen chosen a 
member of the French 
Academy. 
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to be such, and that I would not stand a moment for 
my own risk.’ ‘I know well,’ said the other, ‘ ycu 
have gentle blood in your veins, and I would be loath to 
hurt my own kinsman. But I’ll go out here as free as 
I came in, or the very walls of Glasgow jail shall tell 
of it for these ten years to come.’ ‘ Well, well,’ said 
Mr. Jarvie, ‘ blood is thicker than water, and it lies not 
in kith, kin, or ally to see motes in any other’s eyes if 
other eyes see them not. It would be sad news to the 


old wife below the Ben of Stuckavrallachan, that you, 
you Highland robber, had knocked out my brains, or 
that I had hung you up with a rope. But you’ll own, 
you bold devil, that were it not your very self, I would 
have gripped the best man in the Highlands.’ ’’ 

wes 


Local officials in China are paying off 
claims of American and English missionary 
societies without waiting for their adjustment 
through Peking and Washington. Of the 
reported indemnities granted by the Chinese, 
hardly any will find lodgment in coffers of 
missionary societies in this country, at least. 
Viceroys in South China long ago settled all 
claims, and recently the claims of the Pres- 
byterians and other bodies in the Shangtung 
province have been adjusted. Here was 
located the Wei Hien compound of the Pres- 
byterians, the destruction of which involved 
a loss of about seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Churches here have not pressed for indemnity, 
and have left amounts to be paid almost 
wholly to the Chinese. The latter have 
come forward with offers of money, and in 
some cases have shown impatience at delays 
in arriving at amounts to be paid. At this 
writing only the damages to property in 
Peking remain unadjusted, or in process of 

djustment. . . 
adjust 


At this late day it is hardly worth while 
to dwell on the Wall Street ‘‘ smash”’ or 
panic, the severest and at the same time the 
most absurd and abnormal in our financial 
and commercial history. The causes of the 
episode are now well understood. While 
speculation, chiefly in railway securities, had 
reached dizzy heights and made a reaction 
inevitable, but for the ‘‘corner’’ in the 
stocks of the Northern Pacific railway no 
such crash as occurred in May would have 
been possible. The fierce contest between 
the Hill-Morgan faction and the Harriman 
syndicate grew out of the absorption by the 
former of the Burlington road, and its desire 
to protect its interests by securing control 
of the Northern Pacific. Heavy purchases 
of the stock of the latter property, and other 
** deals ’’ in pursuance of the community-of- 
interest plan, had caused a constant rise of 
the market price of stocks —a rise that had 
no relation to the economic value and divi- 
dend-earning capacity of the roads. The 
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advances brought extraordinary profits to 
hundreds of the holders of stock, and this 
produced a riot of speculation. Thousands 
rushed into Wall Street to gamble on stocks, 
confident of further advances. Brokers all 
over the country were flooded with orders to 
buy, and silly newspapers ignorantly encour- 
aged the mania by attributing the rise to the 
wonderful prosperity of the country. 

The collapse came upon the discov- 
ery that more Northern Pacific stock had 
been sold than could possibly be delivered, 
and that the phenomenal rise in the price 
was due to an artificial and temporary 
demand. It has been estimated that over 
$600,000,000 in paper value was wiped out 
in the two days of the panic. But this 
unprecedented shrinkage meant heavy losses 
and impoverishment for thousands who had 
bought stocks on margins and were unable 
to protect their interest by additional depos- 
its of money or securities with the brokers. 
At one time the two syndicates were harshly 
criticized as deliberate lawbreakers and 
wreckers, but subsequent explanations seemed 
to some to indicate that the ‘* corner’’ had 
arisen spontaneously and without design. 

At any rate ‘‘ the public ’’ has been driven 
out of the stock market, the gambling frenzy 
is at an end, and there has been a substantial 
recovery of most of the securities. They 
are now at a point which is deemed to corre- 
spond to real intrinsic value as manifested in 
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the receipts and dividends. Meanwhile the 
two syndicates have settled their difference, 
and both factions are to have liberal repre- 
sentation in the management and directorate 
of the Northern Pacific. The panic threat- 
ened a severe blow to the community-of- 
interest method of railroad operation, but 
the compromise effected has apparently 
averted the mischief. Community of inter- 
est, as admitted by experts, involves 
reciprocal acquisition of stocks by the com- 
peting railroad companies. Ownership of 
one railroad by another and competing one is 
contrary to law, but nothing appears to 
prevent individual stockholders in one from 
purchasing the stock of the other and 
voting against any measure injurious to 
either property. In practise this plan leads 
to consolidation and concentration of control. 
Pooling is illegal, but the objects formerly 
achieved through pooling agreements are 
now even more effectually realized by the 
new method of control. Where will all this 
end? is the question asked in many quarters 
and answered variously. Perhaps in the 


nationalization of railroads or in rigid public 
regulation and supervision. 


in each annual report the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission makes the same state- 
ments or complaints, formulates the same 
suggestions, and in almost the same language 
urges action by congress toward remedying 
existing mal-adjustments in the railway 
industry. The law regulating interstate 
commerce is virtually a dead letter. Dis- 
criminations and other illegal practises con- 
tinue ; rates are arbitrarily raised and secretly 
reduced to favorites; and pools are organized 
in forms that are beyond the reach of the 
law. The commission asks greater power 
and control over rate-making, and is willing 
to concede to the railroads the freedom of 
combination for reasonable restraint of 
competition. The railroad corporations —a 
few excepted—desire freedom of pooling, 
but strenuously oppose the second half of 
the program, or rather, the first half, since 
the commission would not consent to legaliza- 
tion of pooling unaccompanied by the 
additional restrictions proposed by it in 
other directions. 

In its recent report the commission renews 
its recommendations, and discusses at length 
the alternative to the policy of restricted 
and regulated combination. It dwells on the 
irresistible tendency to consolidation in the 
railroad sphere, showing that the ordinary 
drawbacks to combination do not exist 
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therein. The commission calls attention to 
certain startling facts. It says that, ignor- 
ing all rumors and taking account of well- 
authenticated reports alone, there were 
absorbed in various ways between July 1, 
1899, and November 1, 1900, over twenty- 
five thousand miles 
of railroad — that is, 
more than one-eighth 
of the entire mileage 
in the United States. 
The law may forbid 
combination, but if 
competition be un- 
profitable and waste- 
ful, combination is 
achieved in some 
indirect way—chiefly 
by the merging of the 
weaker lines into the 
stronger systems. 

Curiously enough, 
a day or two after the 
publication of this 
report, a new and 
stupendous railway 
combination was announced. This includes 
over thirty independent railways, and 
the aggregate mileage brought under 
harmonious control is over seventy-six thou- 
sand, covering vast sections and extending 
from Atlantic to Pacific ports. Even the 
daily press manifests some apprehension at 
this new development of the trust idea in a 
sphere where special privilege renders relief 
from new competitors impossible. 

According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, these tendencies are not unmixed 
evils. The present condition ‘‘ is not with- 
out its benefits,’’ for under unified adminis- 
tration many of the worst forms of combina- 
tion will disappear, and rates of transportation 
will be reduced in consequence of the great 
saving in the cost of the service. Yet the 
commission is not blind to the dangers of 
railroad consolidation. It says: 

When we consider what has actually been done, what 
is undoubtedly in contemplation, the entire feasibility 
of these schemes, the great advantage which would 
result to the owners of the properties involved, and the 
fact that a step once taken in that direction is seldom 
retraced, it becomes evident that in the immediate 
future the main transportation lines of this country 
will be thrown into great groups, controlling their own 
territory, and not subject, with respect to most of their 
traffic, to serious competition. 

Under these circumstances, the commission 
continues, it would lie within the power of 
two or three men to say what tax should be 
imposed upon the vast traffic moving between 
the east and west, and both human nature 
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and the lessons of history show that unlimited 
power induces misuse and abuse. Railroads 
may not intend extortion, but if no control 
is exercised, oppression is certain to be the 
result of monopoly. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the commission’s remedies would 
either check com- 
bination or prevent 
the bad consequences 
apprehended. There 
are those who believe 
that present tenden- 
cies are bound to 
lead to government 
absorption of the rail- 
road industry, and 
to national owner- 
ship and operation. 


Sd 


Professor Ira Rem- 
sen, who has been 
selected as the head 
of the faculty of 
Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been con- 
nected with the institution since it was opened 
in 1876, and has been largely instrumental in 
bringing its chemical department to its pres- 
ent high standard. Prior to his connection 
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Elected President of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


with Johns Hopkins he acted for two years as 
assistant in chemistry in the University of 
Tiibingen, Germany, and occupied the chair 


of chemistry at Williams College. He was 
called from Williams to Johns Hopkins. 
Professor Remsen was born in New York 
City in 1846. He pursued his studies at the 
College of the City of New York, also at the 
medical department of Columbia College, 
graduating from the latter institution in 
1867. He went abroad and took postgradu- 
ate courses in the Universities of Munich and 
Gottingen. The. trustees of Johns Hopkins 
practically decided upon Professor Remsen 
soon after the announcement of President 
Gilman’s resignation. Professor Remsen is 
a man of decided personality and broad 
culture outside of his particular department. 
He has always held the high esteem of the 
other members of the faculty and of the 
student body. 
wy 


The national committee on conciliation and 
arbitration, appointed some months ago at a 
conference held under the auspices of the 
Civic Federation (and the names of whose 
members were given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
last month), met recently at New York for 
the purpose of adopting a plan of operations. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


Incidentally public meetings were held to 
promote the movement for industrial peace, 
and they were well attended and successful 
in every way. The declaration of purposes 
and principles adopted by the committee is 
too long to be reproduced here in full; suffice 
it to say that the purpose of the body is the 
prevention of strikes and lockouts, and the 
scope or field of the work comprehends dis- 
semination of useful knowledge regarding the 
success of arbitration or amicable agreements 
between employer and employed; encourage- 
ment of frank and free discussion at joint 
conferences of the interests of labor and 
capital; the extension of ‘‘ trade agree- 
ments,’’ adjusting hours, wages, etc.; and, 
above all, the establishment and maintenance 
of ‘‘ a board or commission composed of the 
most competent persons available, selected 
from employers and employees of judgment, 
experience, and reliability, which shall be 
charged with the above described duties and 
shall also be expected to make known to 
workmen and employers that their counsel 
and aid will be available if desired in secur- 
ing that cooperation, mutual understanding, 
and agreement.’”’ The committee is to 
enlarge its membership so as to include many 
representative and influential citizens, but 
the actual work will be entrusted to an execu- 
tive sub-committee of fifteen. 

While this indicates a gain for the cause 
of arbitration, it is unpleasant to record that 
in some directions positive and unfortunate 
losses have been sustained by the movement 
for peace in the industrial world. The past 
few weeks have witnessed a large number of 
strikes — some of them accompanied by dis- 
order and violence, especially the Albany 
strike of street railway men, which, after 
the intervention of the military forces of the 
state and the loss of some lives, was settled 
by mutual concessions. A strike of national 
proportions has occurred in the machine 
trade, the dispute relating to the wage 
schedule under the nine-hour day which, 
under an agreement reached in May, 1900, 
between the Machinists’ Union and the Metal 
Trades Associations, went into effect on May 
20 of this year. The machinists claimed 
that they were entitled to ten hours’ pay for 
the nine-hour day, while the employers as- 
serted that the settlement of 1900 left the 
wage question open, to be settled by local 
meetings and arbitrations There were 
mutual charges of violation of contract, an 
attempt at partial arbitration at Chicago, 
which failed, an abrogation of the arbitration 
agreement and of the nine-hour day conces- 
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sion by the employers, and orders for a gen- 
eral strike. These orders seem to have been 
obeyed throughout the country, and the 
number of machinists on strike at this 
writing exceeds fifty thousand. Many firms 
and employers have accepted the new wage 
schedule. 

This strike in an industry requiring the 
highest skill and intelligence —in an indus- 
try, too, which accepted the principle of 
‘*trade arbitration’’—is an unfortunate 
sign of retrogression. It is generally 
admitted that the industrial decadence and 
trade losses of Great Britain we have heard 
so much about are due in no small measure 
to the troubles in the ‘‘ engineering ’’ indus- 
try. The great strike those troubles culmin- 
ated in cost England a heavy proportion of 
her exports of machinery and tools. Ameri- 
can capital and labor, it was believed, had 
taken to heart the lesson of British experience 
and had removed the necessity of strikes and 
lockouts as a means of settling ordinary 
controversies. 

ha eal 


The Cuban constitutional convention, after 
much friction, controversy, and agitation, 
voted by a majority of one to accepi the so- 
called Platt amendment, embodying the con- 
gressional scheme of Cuban-American rela- 
tions and imposing a number of serious 
restrictions upon Cuban independence and 
sovereignty. A sub-committee having visited 
Washington and received from President 
McKinley and Secretary Root authoritative 
explanations of the vague clauses of the 
amendment, and these explanations having 
been reported to the convention, that body 
decided to append certain addenda to the 
amendment, making its meaning clear and 
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unequivocal, and in that form to make it 
part of the constitution of the island. 

The addenda, it was claimed, only put in 
writing the assurances and explications of 
Secretary Root, and guaranteed Cuba against 
improper intervention or encroachments by 
the United States. Of course, the Platt 
amendment is a law of congress and, if con- 
stitutional, binding upon the United States 
government, while the interpretations put 
upon it by officials, not excepting the chief 
executive, are merely private opinions which 
their successors would be at liberty to dis- 
regard and which, indeed, they themselves 
are not legally obligated to follow. 

Certain newspapers characterized the 
action of the Cuban convention as childish, 
improper, and even impudent, while others 
advised the government to ignore the ‘‘ ex- 
planations’’ and regard only the vote 
accepting the Platt amendment. At a cabi- 
net meeting it was decided that the vote of 
the Cuban convention was not a ‘‘ substan- 
tial’’ compliance with the requirements of 
the Platt amendment, and that the United 
States government was not authorized by the 
act of congress to accept it as final. General 
Wood, the military governor, was notified of 
this conclusion and instructed to advise the 
Cuban delegates to reconsider their vote, to 
reopen the question, and to vote on the Platt 
amendment exactly as it stands, without 
reservations or the addition of any individual 
interpretations thereof. It is alleged that 
the Cuban commissioners who had visited 
Washington had misunderstood Secretary 
Root, particularly with reference to the 
clauses dealing with coaling stations, sanita- 
tion, and the right of intervention to protect 
life and property. Whether the Conserva- 
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‘* Will Cleveland furnish both of them ?’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


tives in the convention will 
again prevail, and whether 
all of those who voted for 
the amendment with the 
explanations will do so again 
when these are eliminated, 
will probably be known by 
the time this reaches the 
reader. One thing is clear 
—only the supreme court 
of the United States can 
give an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Platt reso- 
lution. It may, however, 
never have achance to do so. 


all 


July is the month of 
annual conventions of young 
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people. The Christian Endeavor Society 
meets in Cincinnati, the Baptist Union in 
Chicago, the Epworth League in San Fran- 
cisco, and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in 
Detroit. The late Rev. Dr. Babcock was to 
have been a speaker at Cincinnati. The Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan, who has just arrived to 
be the head of the Northfield extension work, 
and in a sense therefore a successor of the late 
Mr. Moody, will speak each day. It is said 
Baptists at Chicago will decide upon biennial 
conventions hereafter, and thus follow the 
plan of Christian Endeavor, just adopted. 
A great crowd of Leaguers, not all of them 
Methodists nor all bound for the convention 
hall, is going to the Pacific coast. At 
Detroit the Canadian Brotherhood will meet 
with the American. Reports recently had 
from many churches in twenty principal 
cities are to the effect that young people’s 
organizations within the churches are holding 
their own or growing, and that while they 
have gotten past their ‘‘ hurrah boys”’ 
period, they have not lost heart, but are 
doing solid and efficient work. 


The liberal element among the Presby- 
terians North won in the creed matter in so 
far that some explanatory sentences are to 


be prepared and reported to the assembly 


next year. Calvinism is not to be impaired 
as a doctrine, and new statements are to be 
made concerning the love of God, the office 
and work of the Holy Spirit, and missions. 
A committee of twenty-one, with the present 
moderator, the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Minton of 
California, as chairman, has been named, 
and has already held one session. The new 
matter does not supplant the Westminster 
Confession, for that remains intact, but is 
intended for use by pastors to explain what 
the Presbyterian church believes upon points 
where some have thought it believed things 
hard to be believed. The late assembly 
adopted the judicial commission plan, by 
which the assembly shall, and presbyteries 
and synods may, have commissions, composed 
of a few specially qualified men to try judicial 
cases, instead of trying them before the 
entire bodies, as heretofore. 


=e 


Memorial Day is taking on new features 
as the years carry us farther from ‘‘ the 
great war,’’ and as death deprives us of 
the leaders in that struggle. The Spanish 
war has had a notable influence upon the 
observance of the day. For example, we 
find Lieutenant Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
the scion of a Confederate line, making the 
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Memorial Day address in a northern city in 
honor of the Union dead and of victims of 
the Spanish war. At Yale University the 
sons and grandsons of Union veterans took a 
leading part in the exercises and President 
Hadley, who addressed them, appealed to 
educated youth to give their lives to the 
advancement of their country in purifying 
its political and industrial life. At the New 
York University, the Hall of Fame, which 
has been the subject of so much discussion, 
was formally inaugurated, and twenty-nine 
tablets of immortals were unveiled. The 
popular interest in the event was great. 
The Lee and Grant tablets were decorated 
with flowers by southern women. There was 
nothing, however, in the celebration of the 
day in any part of the land which stirred so 
many memories as an incident which took 
place on the site of the great prison stock- 
ade at Andersonville, Georgia. Here a 
delegation of old soldiers representing the 
National Association of ex-Prisoners of War 
dedicated a memorial fountain commemorat- 
ing the 52,345 Union soldiers who were 
confined there, and the 13,900 comrades 
who died there, and whose remains lie buried 
in the National Cemetery close by. The 
fountain, which is described as a beautiful 
piece of work of Italian marble, bears a 
tablet setting forth the facts, followed by 
the gracious words of the martyred Lincoln, 
‘With charity to all, and malice toward 
none.’’ It occupies the site of the historic 
Providence spring. 


ee 


By the creation of twelve new cardinals 
the Roman College is now more nearly full 
than for many years. The preponderance of 
Italians in it is greater than heretofore dur- 
ing the present, or in the preceding pontifi- 
cate. Another consistory is about to be 
held, it is said, when at least two more 
cardinals will be named. Archbishop Marti- 
nelli, the apostolic delegate at Washington, 
has been elevated, and has returned to Rome. 
Cardinal Gibbons has also been in Rome, in 
conference with the pope concerning affairs 
in the Philippines. Archbishop Chapelle and 
the archbishop of Manila have also reached 
Rome, and after a general conferen¢e it has 
been announced that the friars are to be 
curbed in their claims. This, it is rather 
bluntly said, was seen to be necessary on the 
part of the Roman Curia, else the United 
States government might be compelled to 
take severe measures. In other words, it 
has been the secular power, not the spiritual 


one, that has led in the reform. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FORCE. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD LLOYD. 


WHE visitor may be supposed to enter 
the Exposition by the Propylea, 
which is just in front of the Trans- 
portation Building, where the twenty 


= railroad lines leading into Buffalo 
center. The very name suggests the Athe- 
nian Acropolis. The student is momentarily 
carried back to the days of Pericles, when 
the original Pro- 


are represented under the archways sup- 
ported by white columns, all of whose 
names are borrowed from the great people 
who made the brightest pages of the history 
of an immortal past. 

Following this Propylea we come to the 
entrance of the Stadium, where modern 
athletes will enter the contests in the various 
sports of the 








pylea of white P= — 


= —— twentieth cen- 





Pentelic marble §j “ 
formed the en- \ 
trance to the ‘i: 
splendid temples | 
and colonnades of 
the Parthenon. 
The impression is 
strengthened as 
he walks along 
this Pan-American 
Propylea, for 
under one of the 
central arches 
stands Athena 
herself, holding in 
one hand the 
golden-tipped 
spear which 
served as a beacon 
to the Grecian 
mariners, and in 
the other the 
deadly gis bear- 
ing the fatal Me- 
dusa head. This 
is a replica of the 
statue of the god- 
dess which stood 
on the highest 
point of the Acro- 
polis, looking 
toward ‘‘ sea-girt 
Salamis.’’ Near 
by is Diana, whose 
favorite hunting- 
grounds were in 
the groves along 
the banks of the 
Ilyssos, and on the shores of distant Phaleron. 
The Venus of Praxiteles fills another niche. 
Apollo Belvedere, Jupiter, Juno, and all the 
gods, demi-gods, and heroes of old Olympus 
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tury. But again 
the very name 
conjures up a 
similar amphi- 
theater which was 
built at Olympia 
six hundred years 
before Christ, 
where Spartans, 

; Athenians, Cre- 
as8) tans, Zantiotes, 
“) Alexandrians, all 
the best men of 
that great epoch, 
met not only to 
engage in manly 
sports, but to 
‘hear Herodotus 
and Thucydides 
tell of the exploits 
of heroes, and to 
hear long-forgot- 
ten poets of the 
daysof Homersing 
of love, of war, and 
of adventure, to 
the throngs that 
attended the great 
festival. Over 
two thousand 
years ago this 
first Stadium was 
destroyed by an 
earthquake, but 
a railroad now 
runs to its site 
near the foot of 
stately Kronos, 
and America, France, and Germany have 
dug up many of the statues that adorned 
the temples and approaches to the Stadium. 
Among these is the Hermes, a reproduc- 


a 
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tion of which the Pan-American visitor now 
being guided through the grounds has 
already passed. This Hermes was one of 
the masterpieces of Praxiteles. The original 


CORNER OF THE STADIUM. 


stands in the museum at Olympia in a room 
alone, so perfect and so godlike that nothing 
yet excavated can be appropriately placed near 
it. No photograph or model can do justice 
to it, and the student would do well to notice 
its pose and symmetry. 

A two minutes’ walk brings us to the 
Court of Fountains. In an instant thought 
bridges the space of two thousand five hun- 
dred years and the Electric Tower suggests 
what research has accomplished since the 
days when Jove alone could control the 
‘* winged lightnings.’’ The Olympian gods 
are forgotten, and the American thinks with 
pride of Rowland, of Edison, of Tesla, of 
Fulton, of Watts, and of other great names 
that belong in Pan-America’s Pantheon. 
Some are the names of men who have made the 
subtle fluid the mythical gods feared bear 
messages around the globe, fill dark places 
with radiant light, propel great masses 
long distances, carry men as swiftly from 
place to place as if they rode on the ‘‘ wings 
of the winds,’’ fathom oceans, tint fountains 
and clouds with the colors of Iris, and 
penetrate the very mysteries of this mortal 
body! Around this court hundreds of foun- 
tains glow with iridescent hues. All the 
colors of the solar spectrum play upon jets 
of water that throw their translucent col- 
umns high in the air. 

The marvelous spectacular effects produced 


by electricity will be exhaustively exploited 
in various parts of the grounds. One experi- 
ment will be the production of thunder and 
lightning by artificial means— one of the 
highly sensational achievements of electrical 
science. While the elements of the electric 
storm are in evidence, all danger to life and 
property will be absent. All the death- 
dealing qualities of a natural storm will 
be there, but so expert has man become in 
handling this harnessed lightning that it 
flashes at his bidding. Forked tongues of 
flame dart here and there, and the deep, 
sullen roar of the approaching storm is heard 
in the air. 

Up to this time the power transmission 
between Niagara Falls and Buffalo has been 
at a voltage of eleven thousand. Recently 
it has been raised to twenty-two thousand 
volts. The artificial thunder and lightning 
machine of the Pan-American Exposition will 
be operated at an approximate voltage of 
forty thousand. So perfect is this inven- 
tion that it imitates almost exactly the inter- 
mittent flashes of lightning discharges, and 
produces the same detonating effects that 
are heard when fierce thunderstorms are in 
progress. The apparatus is charged with 
high-tension alternating currents, which will 
produce a display or halo nearly twelve inches 
long about the letters placed on the surface 
of a large sheet of glass. When the poten- 
tial is low, each letter of the sign is sur- 
rounded by a violet fringe of brush discharge ; 
as the voltage is raised, brilliant streamers 
of lightning play about the letters, an effect 
faithfully portrayed in many illustrations. 
The streamers vary in length as_ the 
voltage is increased. When the full voltage 


THE PROPYLAA. 


is on, the display becomes exceedingly 
lively. Then the number of complete dis- 
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charges is two hundred and fifty a second, a 
complete discharge being portrayed in each 
of the darts of lightning surrounding the 
word ‘‘ Niagara.”’ 

The search-light display will be a very 
useful educational factor to the visitor. 
The Niagara-Buffalo region will enjoy the 
most wonderful search-light exhibition ever 
witnessed. Niagarais the greatest electrical 
storehouse in the world. The transmitted 
energy of the great dynamos at the Falls will 
supply over one hundred search-lights, half 
a million incandescent lamps, and will rivet 
in bands of light the two great Anglo-Saxon 
sections of North America. Every night a 
mighty search-light on the Canadian frontier 
will signal a message of peace and good-will 
to the search-lights on the Electric Tower in 
the Pan-American City. 

This Court of Fountains suggests another 
epoch and another fact of especial interest 
to the student visitor at the Exposition. 
Around the court cluster the principal pal- 
aces of the Exposition. They are all built in 
a style that recalls the Alhambra and Boab- 
del, Castile and the Spanish queen, whose gift 
of jewels and royal sympathy made it possible 
for Columbus to cross the Atlantic in quest 
of the western hemisphere. This feature 
cannot fail to make our Latin-American 
visitors feel more at home here, ‘‘ by the 
great waters of the North.’’ Even our 
Government Building where the workings of 
every department of the United States gov- 
ernment are shown, suggests the style of the 
Spanish Renaissance. The contents of 
every palace teaches its distinctive lesson. 
Dr. Peabody, the ee of the 


INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


Department of Liberal Arts of the Pan- 
American Exposition, says: 

‘The true function of an exposition is 
education. The purpose and end of all its 
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ministrations should be the development and 
the ripening of each soul which comes within 
the scope of its influence. Young or old, 


man or woman, gentle or simple, each visitor 


THE ELECTRIC TOWER. 


should gain, and should be conscious of 
gaining, an enlarged appreciation subjectively 
of himself as a living and sentient being and 
objectively of the world as his sphere of 
living and knowing, a realm fuller of sweet- 
ness and light. His respirations should be 
quicker, his inspirations deeper, and his 
aspirations loftier and nobler. 

** In its architecture must be included the 
whole external equipment—its buildings 
in their artistic and symmetrical arrange- 

ment and grouping. The beauty of 
their style, the exuberance of their 
decorations, breathing afresh the 
genius of the Spaniard and the Moor 
in graceful forms and gorgeous 
colorings ; the landscape effects, blend- 
ing the harmonies of forest and lake, 
of fountain and tower, of cascade and 
castle and culminating spire —of all 
that is lovely in nature with all that 
is refined and ennobling in art. If, at 
the Columbian Exposition we found 
the chaste purity of the lily in a 
presentation ‘unequaled since the 
days of Phidias and Praxiteles,’ the 
fairies who join hands in the Pan- 
American clothe themselves with hues 
of Titian and of Murillo, unequaled since the 
days of Venice and of the Alhambra.”’ 

By four o’clock the active observer grows 

tired. Provisions for refreshment and rest 
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are visible on every hand. 
Temple of Music may one find the most subtle 
antidote for fatigue of mind and body. 
Every afternoon 
at this hour one 
of America’s best 
organists will play 
selections from 
the great com- 
posers on an organ 
which cost fifteen 
thousand dollars. 
Strains from Han- 
del, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, 
Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Wagner, 
Guilmant, Dudley 
Buck, and other 
famous organ com- 
posers will charm 
the senses into 
forgetfulness of 
everything but the 
refined enjoyment 
of the moment. 
Music will be an 
especial feature of 
the Exposition. 
Besides these 
organ recitals 
there will be per- 
formances by two 
fine orchestras, 
twenty bands, and 
several choruses. 
The quality of the 
music ranges from 
the severely 
classic to the 
lighter airs of the best composers. 

The educational exhibit of the United 
States at the Paris Exposition has been 
installed in the Liberal Arts Building and has 
been supplemented with additional exhibits. 
Closely related to the educational exhibit are 


PEDIMENT FOR ETHNOLOGY BUILDING. 


BENEVOLENCE. BY ALBERT JAEGERS. FOR TRIUMPHAL CAUSEWAY. 


Notably in the those in social economy and in hygiene 


and sanitation. Under the head of social 
economy are included such subjects as 
charities and cor- 
rection, codpera- 
tive associations 
and trades unions, 
apprenticeship 
and child labor, 
protection of 
workingmen in 
factories and 
mines, working- 
men’s dwellings, 
etc. 

The division of 
sanitation and 
hygiene is one of 
great practical 
importance, and 
great progress 
has been made 
within a decade 
along this line. 

The Midway 
gives the visitor a 
glimpse of Ven- 
ice, an Esquimaux 
village, the beau- 
tiful Orient, a 
Colorado gold 
mine, a Philippine 
village, Alt Nur- 
emberg, the 
streets of Mexico, 
Darkest Africa, 
fair Japan, the 
city of Jerusalem, 
and other distant 
and interesting 
places which many of us cannot see except 
in this way. Travel is a tremendous 
factor in education. This bird’s-eye glance 
can be made in a few hours. To see 
the realities would require a trip around 
the world. 
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A SCHOOL FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL PEOPLE. 


I. 


) RS. JOHNSON surprised me by saying, 
i ‘‘Oh, you must remember that Mr. 
Johnson and I are students in the 
largest institution for higher educa- 


== ~tion in the world.”’ 

You would not, perhaps, have called Mrs. 
Johnson a highly cultured woman, but she 
had been talking intelligently of the wonder- 
ful discoveries lately made at Corinth by the 
excavators from the American School at 
Athens. Conversation had turned to that 
subject from my 
inquiries about: 
the progress of 
her oldest boy 
in college (How- 
ard was taking a 
classical course, 
and the girls 
were dipping 
into the classics 
at the high 
school), and 
while I did not 
mean to show 
that I had not 
expected to dis- 
cuss such a sub- 
ject as Greek 
excavations with 
her, she evi- 
dently thought 
that it was a 
good occasion to 
emphasize the fact that she and her husband 
were on education bent, as well as the 
children. I did not understand: her posses- 
sion of something like the real college 
spirit, of which so much is made in experi- 
ence and’in retrospect by the college-bred. 

‘* What school do you attend?’’ I asked, 
with just a passing sign of incredulity upon 
my countenance. 

‘*You needn’t smile,’’ answered Mrs. 
Johnson. ‘‘ We are going to college at 
home,—a school for out-of-school people, 
the chancellor calls it. 

‘We belong to the class of 1903 and 
have just finished filling out our memoranda 
for the second year of our work,’’ she 
added, as she pointed to some papers lying on 
the table. 

My interviewing propensities were thor- 
oughly aroused. What kind of an institution 
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was this which could set mature men and 
women to filling out examination papers — 
most vividly I recalled a personal horror of 
examination papers in certain days gone by. 

“ They are really not examination papers, ”’ 
protested Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘ They are simply 
review questions which we answer as a test 
of our own understanding of what we have 
been over and as proéf of careful, systematic 
reading.”’ 

The evidence of one year’s work I could 
see in a reproduction of Washington’s his- 
toric home et 
Mt. Vernon, 
which hung 
upon the wall of 
the room in 
which we sat, 
and which she 
explained with 
some pride was 
the certificate 
for the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can year.’’ 

“‘There’s a 
diploma at the 
end of four 
years, besides,’’ 
she added. 

‘“Diplomas 
naturally come 
at the end,’”’ 
said I. ‘‘What’s 
the beginning?” 

** Well, you 
see,’’ Mrs. Johnson continued, ‘‘ two years 
ago Mr. Johnson and [I spent a part of 
our summer at Chautauqua, New York, 
where the famous Chautauqua Assembly 
and Summer Schools are held. We found 
that the chief courses of lectures delivered 
from the platform there that year were 
given on American subjects, history, litera- 
ture, art, etc., by John Fiske, Edward 
Everett Hale, Professor Hart of Harvard, 
Professor Morse Stephens of Cornell, and 
others, and they told us that the reason for 
presenting these special topics was because 
the home reading course of the C. L. S. C. 
the following winter would deal with Ameri- 
can subjects. 

** At one of the ‘ Round Tables’ held in 
‘The Hall of Philosophy,’ the speaker 
explained that the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle—C. L. 8. C. for short — 
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had been born of the idea that ‘ it is never 
too late to learn.’ The talk fitted our case 
exactly, for neither Mr. Johnson nor I had 
been able to get much schooling in our 
younger days, and our children were actually 
being educated away from us by the advan- 
tages of the schools of this day and genera- 
tion. The four years’ course of reading in 
the C. L. S. C., the speaker’ declared, 
would give us in English something of the 
* College Outlook,’ which we 
did not propose that our chil- 
dren should lack. ‘ Twenty 
minutes of reading a day,’ 
said the speaker, ‘kept up 
for the greater part of four 
years, will give you intellec- 
tual companionship with your 
children and immeasurably 
broaden the horizon of your 
life.’ 

‘*Such statements sounded 
visionary,’” admitted Mrs. 
Johnson, ‘‘ but we went to 
the summer office of the 
Circle in the C. L. 8S. C. 
building on the grounds one 
afternoon, in order to find out 
the details of the Chautauqua 
home reading plan, and we fin- 
ally decided to join together.” 


Il. 


‘*Do people have to go to Chautauqua in 
order to join this reading circle?’’ I ven- 
tured. 

“‘Of course not,’’ replied Mrs. Johnson. 
** Most people join and graduate at home, 
through correspondence with the permanent 
offices. But I’ll tell you one thing. If you 
are at Chautauqua you will hear and see so 


Cc. L. 8. C. BUILDING. 
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much of the C. L. S. C. that it will seem 
easier to join than not to. One gets a sort 
of personal enthusiasm from contact with 
famous teachers and lecturers, and nobody can 
doubt after being there that hosts of earnest 
men and women love the Chautauqua idea. 

**T do not suppose that I can give you 
much of a notion of what I mean; but, for 
instance, you need not be startled, while 
waiting for a lecture to begin in the great 
amphitheater, to learn from your neighbor 
on the seat, that she has come all the way 
from California to receive her Chautauqua 
diploma on Recognition Day. Recognition 
Day is like commencement day at college. 

“* But before I say anything more about 
Recognition Day,’’ continued Mrs. Johnson, 
“*T must tell you about the Chautauqua Vesper 
Service. 


‘ENGLISH YEAR.”’ 


‘* To people spending a Sunday at Chautau- 
qua, I am sure the Vesper Service is one of the 


most impressive scenes. It is held at five 
o’clock in the Hall of Philosophy, and there 
is never room enough within the pillars of 
the Hall to contain the people who gather. 
This service is as old as Chautauqua 
itself. It has been used in thousands of 
churches in this country and in many foreign 
lands, and at one time a translation was used 
at vesper time on the summit of the highest 
mountain in Japan. 

‘‘There are class receptions every little 
while, and one outdoor reception is held in 
St. Paul’s Grove, where the Hall of Philos- 
ophy stands. The Grove is divided into 
sections for groups of states, and delegates 
who come from reading circles group them- 
selves under the trees to make themselves 
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This C. L. 8. C. banner bears souvenirs of a journey to the chief points of historic interest in the old world. A small 


piece of Plymouth Rock is set in the staff. 


acquainted and to visit other delegations in 
turn. There are refreshments, and banners 
and badges of all kinds are brought out for 
this occasion. You see, every class has its 
own banner, emblem, class color, and motto, 
so that there is a great variety on exhibition 
when members of all the classes meet. 

‘The regular meeting-place for the old 
and new classes is in a building called Alumni 
Hall. Some of the very oldest classes put 
up buildings of their own, but now the 
classes have united in a single building for 
convenience and economy. 

**The night before Recognition Day is 
Class-Reception Night — the reception of the 
season —and it is a sight to see the gray- 
haired members of the first class, the ’82’s, 
who called themselves ‘ Pioneers,’ join 
hands to sing their class song and try to 
give their class yell. On the night of 
Recognition Day the old graduates receive 
the new ones in the Hall of Philosophy. 

** The reception in the Hall of Philosophy 
that I was speaking of is held on what they 
call Rallying Day. On Rally Day delegates 
meet to make public the most striking 
reports of circle work done duving the year. 
I guess I did not tell you that there was a 
C. L. §. C. council of delegates held nearly 


It is always carried at the head of the Recognition Day procession. 


every morning, too, in order to exchange 
hints and experiences. 

**There are so many C. L. S. C. things on 
the program that I gave up the attempt to 
keep track of them all, but one could see 
that everything was planned to lead up to 
the graduation exercises of Recognition Day. 

‘** Early on that morning, officers, gradu- 
ates, and undergraduates are organized into 
divisions for an outdoor procession. The 
Golden Gate at the entrance of St. Paul’s 
Grove is unlocked for the admission of the 
graduating class. As they pass along 
through evergreen arches to the entrance of 
the Hall of Philosophy, thirty or forty little 
girls strew the path with flowers, and the 
choir sings a welcoming song. Oh, the 
beauty of this scene is simply indescribable. 

** After diplomas are presented to the 
graduates, the procession is again formed 
and marches to the great amphitheater, and 
there the commencement address is delivered. 

‘*T had seen beautiful commencements for 
boys and girls, but I can tell you that none 
of them had such an effect on me as this 
commencement for older folks, that summer 
at Chautauqua. Why, do you know, there 
were three marching graduates in that class 
who were over sixty years of age!”’ 
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Ii. 


I brought Mrs. Johnson back from her 
flight of enthusiasm by asking for some par- 
ticulars about how she joined. 

She enrolled by filling out a blank like this: 


r 


C. L. S. C. Class. ...........County 


Aro you marPied OF Single ?.........0..cccces sssessees+seccesen see 


. Toe a9 J Between 2) and 30, or 30) 
What is your age? ) and 4u, or 40 and 50, ete. 


Whatis your occupation? ...... .......cece.ceccsee sevcveceesesees 


With what religious dcnomination connected ?.. ..... 





| Are you a graduate of a Iligh School or College? If 
ig WUINE NO Bsa. ich scesns ena ornssdhnsmises echonianipecgeelstesesn 

(a) If formerly aC. L. S.C. member, to what class did 
you belong? (b) Do you wish ercdit 


for work comploted then? 








The cost of the course for a year was five 
dollars. But it was not convenient for her 
to pay the whole amount, so she paid fifty 
cents of that amount to cover the enrolment 
fee, and sent the remaining $4.50 in time to 
get all the materials for the course before 
the lst of October, when the reading year 
began. Some paid on the $1.00 instalment 
plan, and others took advantage of the 
reduction of ten per cent on clubs of five or 
more. Mr. Johnson sent his check from 
home for the full amount, ‘‘ to be done with 
it once and for all.’’ 

‘*T had the pleasure of attending a. num- 
ber of lively meetings of those who enrolled 
for the new class at Chautauqua,’’ Mrs. 
Johnson continued. ‘‘The executive secretary 
of the C. L. S. C. helped us with prelimin- 
ary organization. We called ourselves the 
‘ Quarter-Century Class,’ because the year of 
our graduation will be the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the C. L. S. 
C. Our motto is, ‘ What is excellent is 
permanent,’ and the ‘corn-flower’ is our 
class flower. We shared a room in Alumni 
Hall with members of other classes, who 
gave us a formal welcome. It turned out 
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that there were representatives from more 
than half the states of the union at our first 
meeting. I have corresponded off and on 
with one lady from Montana ever since that 


day. There’s something very attractive to 
me in meeting people from all parts of the 
country, especially when we have an interest 
in common. 

“‘One evening the initiation ceremonies for 
our class occurred in the Hall of Philosophy. 
These were really what might be called char- 
ades. Some of the Summer School teachers 
acted out the titles of the subjects of study 
for the year, and the whole thing was bright 
and clever as could be. 

‘*T was so enthusiastic. When I got 
home the town seemed stuffy. After breath- 
ing Chautauqua atmosphere I was almost 
sick at heart before the first of October 
brought my C. L. 8. C. books. And when 
they finally did come, duties had piled up so 
that it seemed an awful burden to undertake 
to read them all. I began to wish that I 
had ordered them on the instalment plan, 
one by one. 

‘*T said as much to my pastor one day, 
but I said enough about the course and my 
summer enthusiasm over it, to stir his 
interest in the plan. He said that he 
had been wanting something attractive in 
the way of systematic reading for one of his 
church clubs, and I suggested that it might 
be worth while to. write and get full 
particulars from the central offices. 





‘They sent him a _ pamphlet telling 
‘How to Organize a Local Circle,’ and 
the result was that we became members 
of the Presbyterian Chautauqua Circle 
of twenty, instead of reading by our- 
selves. 

** When the first number of the magazine 
for the course came along, it brought echoes 
of the Chautauqua season, and greeting from 
the chancellor. Then came the membership 
book, with exhortations, condensed outlines 
of the subjects, and pages of ‘ memoranda’ 
to be filled out. I tell you, the central 
offices do not mean to let you lag for want 
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of stimulus. They sent to me for a report 
of our local circle, to print in the Round 
Table section of the magazine, before I had 
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any idea that they knew a local circle had 
been organized at all.’’ 
Mr. Johnson came in as his wife concluded, 


and suggested that, in the way of stimulus 
to keeping up with the ‘‘ required reading ”’ 
Mrs. Johnson could beat anything that she 
might mention. 

**That ‘twenty minutes a day’ is great 
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bait,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I suppose it can be 
done if they’ll find a way to furnish the 
twenty minutes to a busy man like me. I 
will say this, though,’’ he added, ‘‘ I’ve got 
more meat out of the magazine studies of 
‘Expansion’ and ‘ The Rivalry of Nations’ 
in a short time than in all my newspaper 
reading put together.”’ 


IV. 


The Rev. Dr. Brown, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church, was quite willing to be 
interviewed. His Chautauqua Circle had 
flourished for two years since Mrs. Johnson 
had brought home the hint from Chautauqua. 
The first problem had been to find a com- 
petent leader, but this problem was solved 
when a new member of the faculty of the 
high school saw in the circle an opportunity 
for her to prove her quality in intellectual 
leadership in the community. 

She was a college graduate, and Dr. Brown 
declared that the young woman furnished a 
shining example of growth in grace as 
she reviewed familiar ground and tried 
to guide some who had not had equal 
advantages to the high ground of a broader 
outlook. 

The circle consisted of seven men and 
thirteen women, besides the preacher. As 
a dabbler in sociology, Dr. Brown had taken 
pains to make an analysis of the membership 
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FOUNDERS OF CHAUTAUQUA: 


which revealed these interesting statistics: 
Men: Women : 
Two Clerks, Seven Housekeepers, 
Two Lawyers, Three Teachers, 
One Editor, Two Saleswomen, 
One Physician, One Dressmaker. 
One Merchant. 

The youngest member was 20 years of age; the old- 
est 52. Average age 37. 

‘The scramble for the almighty dollar 
these days so absorbs the energies of our 
people,’’ proceeded Dr. Brown, ‘‘ that they 
seem to have largely lost the power of per- 
sistent thinking on any other subject. If 
they read at all, they skim the daily paper 
with its news from everywhere and nowhere— 
with all due respect to you newspaper men, 
you must admit that you give the right of 
way to a murder story, whether it comes 
from the tenderloin or the Tennessee moun- 
tains — and if they read the magazines the 
impression left upon their minds by miscel- 
laneous ‘ features’ is too often mere confu- 
sion of ideas. Indeed, the curse of the 
present situation seems to be that almost 
everybody nowadays reads simply for enter- 
tainment. 

‘‘There is a smaller class of the opposite 
type in nearly every church, I suppose, 
women for the most part, who are so afraid 
that they will not be considered up-to-date 
in culture that they have contracted what I 
call the terrible information habit. I run 
across them every little while in my pastoral 
work. They want to know your opinion of 
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last week’s historical novel of which 600,000 
were sold before the edition was printed. 
Or they parrot the claim that the war with 
Spain made the United States a world-power, 
and they sententiously fire it at you asa 
Great Fact.’’ 

My interview with Dr. Brown recalled 

the Irishman’s account of his conversation 
with the late Mr. Olcott: ‘‘I didn’t say 
much, because he was a great talker and I 
saw that it enjoyed him, so I let him talk 
on.”’ 
‘*Now if this Chautauqua course,’’ con- 
tinued the pastor, ‘‘ did no more for a few 
of my people than to help them to discrimin- 
ate, enable them to make mental pegs of 
certain great permanent factors in history, 
letters, the arts and sciences, upon which 
current developments may be hung, and 
make it possible for them to realize at the 
end of the year that they have acquired 
definite results from systematic reading, I 
should thank the Lord for Chautauqua.’”’ 

** But I have heard that Chautauqua was 
fundamentally a sort of Methodist camp- 
meeting game,’’ I interjected. 

** Well, I was a Methodist myself,’’ an- 
swered Dr. Brown, ‘‘ before I became 
‘converted’ and was ‘ called’ to the Pres- 
byterian ministry. As a matter of fact 
Chautauqua-—the Chautauqua System of 
Popular Education— never was what you 
mean to imply by the term camp-meeting. 
Chautauqua began as an outdoor convention 
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or assembly of Bible teachers and students, 
meeting on what had been camp-meeting 
grounds. Methodist courage of conviction 
and Methodist enthusiasm went into the 
movement under that magnetic leader (now 
Bishop) John H. Vincent, backed by the 
practical acumen of Lewis Miller, a devout 
business man. In the years since 1874, as 
the movement developed into what has 
become historically the most far-reaching 
educational influence of the century just 
past, Chautauqua has 
stood for a Christian 
ideal of education, 
faith, and social ser- 
vice, undenomina- 
tional, all-denomina- 
tional. In fact, both 
Roman Catholic and 
Jewish Assemblies and 
Reading Courses are 
numbered among the 
children of Chautau- 
qua today.”’ 

I think Dr. Brown 
would have gone on 
for an hour on the so- 
cial service side of his 
Circle,— for a public 
library fund had been 
started by it and duly 
reported to Mr. Car- 
negie, the leader of 
the town improvement 
association was a mem- 
ber, and during the 
second winter a profitable lecture course 
had been managed by the circle—but I 
broke the continuity by asking, ‘‘ How often 
does the Circle meet? ’’ 

** Every Monday evening, holidays ex- 
cepted, from October to June,’’ he replied. 

He gave me a copy of one of the regular 
programs, which read: 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from the Iliad 

and Odyssey. 

Summary: Of chief points in ‘‘ Rivalry of Nations,’’ 
Chapter 14, 

Singing: ‘‘ The Recessional,’’ Kipling. 

Reading: ‘‘ The Shrinking Earth.’’ (From Decem- 
ber CHAUTAUQUAN. ) 

Map Review: Each Greek state assigned to some 
one member, who takes the rest of the circle on 
a brief imaginary trip, pointing out the location 
of cities, mountains, oracles, etc. 

Debate: Resolved, That England was justified in 
allowing Greece to be beaten in 1897. 

During the first year the Circle made a 
lecture course out of aset of Chautauqua 
Extension Lectures on Social Sciences. 
These lectures’ by Professor Small of the 
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University of Chicago, typewritten, were 
read aloud by the high school leader, outlines 
were distributed to the audience, a quiz or 
discussion followed the lecture, and the re- 
ceipts were divided with the C. L. S.C. office. 

“* But a few weeks ago we stirred up the 
whole town,’’ continued Dr. Brown, ‘‘ by a 
public meeting in the town hall. The Chau- 
tauqua Bureau of Extension sent a gentleman 
and his wife with a stereopticon lecture and 
entertainment, explaining the scope and plan 
of the Chautauqua 
system and throwing 
over one hundred and 
fifty beautiful views 
on the screen to pic- 
ture all phases of the 
institution and the 
subjects of study. 
Everybody was de- 
lighted. These repre- 
sentatives met with 
the circle for two 
special sessions 
besides, and as a 
result of their visit 
we have ten new appli- 
cations for member- 
ship for the beginning 
of the German-Italian 
course next fall, and 
I am told that one of 
the Women’s Clubs has 
voted to take up the 
special Russian course 
for next year. 

‘**If we could have three such visits of 
two days each, every year, froma member of 
a Chautauqua Traveling Faculty, the per- 
centage of persistence to the end of the four 
years’ course would be increased four-fold.”’ 

‘* A case of endowment,’’ I suggested. 

‘*T believe that $50,000 a year for teach- 
ers would do it,’? Dr. Brown replied, ‘‘ and 
more people would be reached than by any 
other expenditure of that amount in educa- 
tional lines that could be named.”’ 


V. 


Miss Jenkins, the leader of the Chautauqua 
Circle, was a zealous, tactful teacher. She 
carried the personal impression that she 
could do whatever she thought she ought to 
do herself. And that she possessed the rare 
quality of making other people think they 
could do things, to the extent of trying, at 
least, was evident from the reputation 
achieved by the circle. Coming from college 
to this industrial town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
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she could not help feeling oppressed with the 
hopeless lack of interest in those higher 
enjoyments with which four years of college 
life had brought her into touch. She 
accounted it a veritable godsend that a 
scheme had been actually worked out and 
tested by years of practical operation, 
whereby the atmosphere of higher education 
can be brought to any community of homes. 

‘** Atmosphere is an indefinable quantity,’’ 
I suggested. ‘‘ What is it that you do?”’ 

‘* Take the year just past,’’ answered Miss 
Jenkins. ‘‘ We had to read four books of 
about three hundred pages each. They 
were ‘ The French Revolution,’ by Professor 
Mathews of the University of Chicago; Joy’s 
‘Grecian History’; ‘ Homer to Theocritus ’ 
(Grecian literature), by Professor Capps of 
the University of Chicago; and ‘ The Human 
Nature Club,’ a story of experimental psy- 
chology, by Professor Thorndike of Columbia 
University. We were also required to read 
from forty to fifty pages each month in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN magazine, where current his- 
tory was presented in a series of illustrated 
articles on ‘ The Rivalry of Nations: World 
Politics of Today,’ by Professor Start of 
Tufts College. By means of ‘A Reading 
Journey in the Orient’ we took an imaginary 
tour from Gibraltar, along the northern 


coast of Africa, through Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Constantinople to the Greek 
Islands and Greece itself. To round out 
the course there was a series of Critical 
Studies of typical gu. ” 


forms of French Lit- Membership Book 





—— and _bio- aes 
graphical studies of 
the. Inner Life of C + £ * S$ * ¢ 
Historic Figures in French-Greek Year 
France and Greece in 1900-1901 
the magazine. Both % 
books and magazine 
articles were pre- § niccasctece cn anwws 
pared especially for ogee po 
Chautauqua students 
by specialists and 
people who had actu- 
ally been over the 
ground themselves. 
I think these writers 
represented at least ff Pst rateig” ~~" 
a score of the best te eng ons Sat aie 
colleges and universi- fi msidt ese tet teat te tom 
ties in the country. 
We arranged our t 
work during the year @ § 
by schedule from the FACSIMILE COVER OF MEM- 
Chautauqua offices. a Sane 
“*The schedule we received looked like this: 





Esah M. Thomas. 
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Schedule of Required Reading for 1900-1. 





NOV. 


Chaps. 
v-vili. 


ocT. 


Chaps. 
i-iv. 


In The Chautauquan : 
1. The Rivalry of Nations. 


2, A Reading Journey through the 


Chap. 
Orient. ‘ 


Chap. 
il. 


3. Critical Studies in French 


Literature. 








4, The Inner Life Studies. 


Required Books: 


1. The French Revolution. Chaps. 


Chaps.| Chap 
Vil-Xl1v. 


v1. 


2. Grecian History. 


3. Homer to Theocritus. 





4. The Human Nature Club. 








e each month throughout the Nine Months. 


APRIL | MAY 


.| Chaps. 
xX1X- 
xxxii. 
Chap. 
viii. 


JUNE 
Chaps. 
xxxiii- 
xxxvi. 


MARCH 
Chaps. 


xXx1- 
XXIV. 


FEB. 
age. 


xvi 
xx. 


DEC. 


chaps. 
ix-xli. 


JAN. 
Chaps. 


xutl- oo 
xV1. XXV1L1. 
Chap. 


Chap. vii 


18 Chap. 
lll, 1x. 


Chap. 
lv. 


Chap. | Chap. 
v. vi. 


viii. ix, 




















Chaps. 
XvV-xx. 


The 
De- 
cline. 


The 
Golden 
Age. 





Chaps. 
concl’d 
xii-xix. 


Chaps. 
i-vi. 


Chaps. 
vi-xii. 























‘* This work completed our ‘ French-Greek 
year,’’’ she said. ‘‘ Our course for the 
year previous, when we first organized, was 
the ‘American year.’ This fall we shall 
begin the ‘ German-Italian year’ and after 
that will come the ‘ English year,’ complet- 
ing the regular C. L. 8. C. course of four 
years. 

‘*One or two members dropped out the 
first year, and we had to explain to those 
who took their places this year that people 
can enter at any time without confusion, 
because all of us study the same subjects in 
any given year. The subjects of our first 
year’s reading will simply become the 
subjects of their last year’s reading when 
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they reach the fourth year of their regular 
course. 

‘On paper, the task looks pretty formid- 
able to busy people,’’ said Miss Jenkins. 
‘* But anybody who really wants to can find 


twenty minutes a day for reading something 
besides trash. Each year’s course is dis- 
tinct from the rest, members do not bind 
themselves by any pledge, and examinations 
are not required. A reader who properly 
fills out the detailed application blank 
declaring that he has completed all the 
‘ Required readings ’ may secure a certificate 
to that effect from Chautauqua at the end 
of each year. A similar declaration cover- 
ing the four years’ course serves as the basis 
for a Chautauqua diploma.’”’ 

“Do you think it safe to reward people 
on their honor that way?’’ I inquired. 

“* Can you deal with men and women more 
safely than on honor?’’ asked Miss Jenkins. 

“‘There’s more of it,’’ she continued. 
** Seals on the diploma are awarded for cor- 
rect answers to the special review questions 
on the reading, and a system of examination 
of these ‘ memoranda’ provides for just as 
exhaustive study of the subjects as the 
reader may desire to make. 

“* Of course everybody takes some maga- 
zine nowadays and the special kind: of 
magazine we get every month serves the 
double purpose of keeping us abreast of cur- 
rent progress and showing us the relation 
of that progress to the great permanent 
historical developments which we are study- 
ing in the course. 

**In the ‘ Round Table’ section of the 
magazine we get the news of what the other 
circles are doing and how they meet difficul- 
ties like our own. Detailed outlines and 
programs show just how to divide up and 
carry on the work to advantage. 

‘* There have been some ‘ superior’ people, 
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A COMPLETE SET OF MAGAZINES FOR A YEAR. 
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CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO, IN WHICH 


of course, who dismiss all this sort of thing 
as ‘ smattering.’ Our principal accused me 
on one occasion of mothering a species of 
‘Chautauqua intellect.’ I settled him in 
short order by getting him to read one of 
the special articles in the magazine and then 
asking him to answer the review questions 
on it. He missed more than forty per cent. 

*‘ Chautauqua ought to advertise itself as 
an antidote for slipshod reading.’’ 


VI. 


To get a more definite conception of this 
seemingly intangible and complicated Chau- 
tauqua, it was necessary to assign myself to 
an investigation at the central offices. Sev- 
eral phases gradually emerged and defined 
themselves. 

First of all, the title ‘‘ Chautauqua: A 
System of Popular Education ’’ stands for an 
institution. And it is the largest institution 
for higher education in the world. Its work 
is conducted under an educational charter 
from the state of New York, which requires 
that surplus revenue shall be devoted wholly 
to the building up of the institution. It 
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CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY OFFICES ARE LOCATED. 


is managed by trustees like any other educa- 
tional institution. There are two main 
divisions of its work: (1) Division of Home 
Reading (nine months of the year), and (2) 
Division of Summer Study and Recreation at 
Chautauqua, New York (Summer Schools 
six weeks, — Lectures and Entertainments 
eight weeks, in July and August of each 
year). The corporate name of the institu- 
tion is ‘‘ Chautauqua Assembly.’’ 

The summer features have perhaps 
attracted most attention by reason of the 
spectacular elements inhering in them. The 
Chautauqua platform, aside from presenting 
the most extensive series of lectures on the 
University Extension model in the world, has 
become famous as a clearing-house for the 
ideas represented by the greatest living lead- 
ers of the times. To establish the first 
continuous summer school, now the largest 
school of the kind in the world, is by itself 
a remarkable achievement. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the num- 
ber of summer schools is increasing every 
year, and that last year one hundred and 
twenty summer assemblies, modeled more or 
less closely on the Chaytauqua plan, were 
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GENERAL OFFICES OF CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


held in thirty-five states, with an attendance 
approximating 1,000,000 people. At over 
forty of these assemblies, ‘‘ Recognition 
Day’’ exercises similar to those at the 
mother Chautauqua are held, thus affording 
graduates of the C. L. 8. C. an opportunity 
to receive their diplomas with ceremony at 
the Assembly center nearest to them, any- 
where from California to Maine, provided 
they can leave home for that purpose. In 
this sense, the Home Reading Course is the 
educational tie that binds the Assemblies in 
the common work of pointing humanity to the 
better things. 

The nine-months-of-the-year Home Read- 
ing Division of the Chautauqua System is not 
spectacular. But it is the factor of basic 
importance in a comprehensive plan for the 
home-making of intellectual fiber. 

Chautauqua does not pretend to do the 
work of a university; it does not claim to 
furnish ready-made education. It does 
profess to be able to give those who will 
follow the regular course of the C. L. §. C. 
for four years something of that ‘‘ College 
Outlook’? which better equips the college 
student for life-work than his less fortunate 
fellow. 

Over 260,000 readers have been enrolled 


as members of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle since its organization; nearly 
three times that number (about 750,000 per- 
sons) have read parts of the Home Study 
Course3. There are over 41,000 graduates 
of the four years’ course. Flourishing 
circles have been maintained in every state 
and territory, Canada, India, Mexico, South 
America, the Hawaiian Islands, the West 
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Indies, Japan, and other countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Chautauqua is not conducted for personal 
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profit. It is not a stock company. It pays 
no dividends. Only those officers who do 
active work receive salaries, which are in 
no case large. Through a Bureau of Pub- 
lication, Chautauqua, by contract, provides 
the special material for the regular Home 
Reading Course at the lowest possible cost. 
It does not conduct a general publishing 
business and is perfectly free to direct the 
student to the best sources of information 
wherever obtainable. 

Competent and disinterested direction of 
home reading for a four years’ course soon 
developed the need for enlarging the direct- 
ive functions of the institution. People 
wanted to be told how to continue their 
reading to the best advantage along lines in 
which they were particularly interested. 
Chautauqua is now able to direct students 
to no less than seventy-five specialized 
courses such as: American, English, French, 
German, Greek, Roman, Russian, Ancient 
and Modern General History; parallel courses 
in Literature; courses on standard authors; 
Science courses, from Political Economy to 
Domestic Science; Bible courses; Church 
History; Travel courses; and courses in Art 
History. 

Most of these courses consist of standard 
works and periodicals issued by reliable pub- 
lishing houses. A nominal fee of from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar pays for 
Chautauqua’s service in the matter: List of 
recommended books; pamphlets with reading 
outlined in lessons; suggestions for study ; 
test and review questions; memoranda, etc. 
Chautauqua’s recognition of completed read- 


Cc. L. 8. C. RECORD ROOM. 


ing of the special courses is given in the 


shape of seals for the diploma. At this 
writing, the list of ten persons who have 


the monogram O 
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secured the largest number of seals is as 
follows: 


93 Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn... . 
’82 Mrs. Wm. Hoffman, Troy, Pa 1 
784 Mrs. Roswell Farnham, Bradford, Vermont. . 
’82 Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh, Oil City, Pa 
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82 Mrs. Sophia L. B. McCrosby, Cleveland, Ohio. . 

’82 Thomas G. Young, Rochester, N.Y... .. 5 
791 Mrs. A. Elizabeth Sigsbee, Mendon, Ill... . 

’90 Mrs. Ellen J. Bennett, Greenville, Pa... .. 

785 Mrs. T. E. Ruggles, Milton, Mass 

’86 Miss Ellen Hawley, Manchester, Vermont... . 

’82 Miss Emily Raymond, San Francisco, Cal. . . 

’87 Edson Leone Whitney, Hoopeston, Ill... .. 47 


The design of the diploma of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle is pyram- 
idal. Thus, it was explained to me, the 
diploma represents achievement. To quote 
the executive secretary : 


‘* As a matter of fact the unrecorded future is what 
this sheet of parchment chiefly emphasizes. Note the 
various outlines of star, shield, Maltese cross, and 
other devices which adorn the base and steps of the 
pyramid. These are to hold the seals which recognize 
the work aside from the four years’ reading. At the 
base of the diploma, in the middle spaces, are usually 
placed the white seals given only for filling out memo- 
randa, and so significant of much thoughtful work. 
The other spaces are for the seals awarded for the 
reading of special courses, and as there are a large 
number of these, a student can cover his whole diploma 
and yet not get beyond the guidance of his alma mater. 
As the seals are awarded, the graduate advances into 
the various higher orders. When he has four seals of 
any color, though they usually happen to be white, he 
enters the Order of the White Seal. In recognition of 
this fact a large white seal is sent him and placed over 
These large seals, however, 
do not count in passing from one order to another. 
Seven seals admit him to the League of the Round 
Table, represented by a dark green seal placed upon 
the L. R. T. monogram. The Guild of the Seven Seals, 
the highest order, includes all who have fourteen or 
more seals (that is, seven in addition to the seven of 


the League). The three large monogram spaces upon 
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the diploma thus covered leave a fourth which will 
probably hold a seal to be arranged for, representing 
the highest order of all, that of forty-nine seals.’’ 


There are today 11,801 qualified members 
of the Order of the White Seal, 2,569 mem- 
bers of the League of The Round Table, and 
630 members of the Guild of the Seven 
Seals. This record 
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‘* Well, sir, Jackson can see a point as 
quickly as the shrewdest of them, I tell you. 
He took pains to tell me that he passed the 
book along to the best foreman in the works 
with the remark that it was a rattling story 
of the biggest strike on record. The foreman 
caught on and came back at him a little later 
~ with the suggestion that 





is certainly unique in 
** postgraduate’’ an- 
nals, and_ strikingly 
comports with a favor- 
ite Chautauqua senti- 
ment —‘* Education 
ends only with life.’’ 








VII. 


I caught Mr. John- 
son in his store one 
day with a C. L. S.C. 
book. sticking out of 
his coat pocket. In- 
stinctively I connected 
that sight with the 
stimulating Mrs. John- 
son. But Mr. Johnson 
cut my chaffing short 
by saying: 

**That’s the book 
on ‘The French Revo- 
lution’ which I lent 
to Jackson. He 
returned it this morn- 
ing, and I put it in my 
pocket so as not to 
forget to take it home 
tonight. You know 
Jackson had a strike at 
his factory three years ago and it made him 
fairly daffy over strikes and strikers. He 
took up the cheap lunch plan for his employes, 
put in shower baths for the men, offered 
prizes for the best sug- 
gestion for improv- 
ing business, and all 
that sort of thing, you 
know. Wife and I had 
gone over this book 
early in the year, and 
I told Jackson that if 
he wanted to know about 
a strike that was astrike 
worth talking about, I’d 
give him a little book that would open his 
eyes. There’s a whole lot of loose talk in 
this country about ‘ another French Revo- 
lution’ and I knew it would do Jackson 
good to get his bearings on the real thing. 
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it might be a good thing 
for him to put a full set 
of the C. L. S. C. course 
in the reading room at 
the factory. I'll bet 
they’ll have a Chautau- 
qua Circle in those shops 
before they know it.” 

The next time I saw 
Mr. Jackson I asked 
him how the Chautauqua 
leaven was working. 

**T guess it has set 
some of them to think- 
ing, anyhow,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ for they got 
out quite a crowd last 
month to listen to a 
debate between two of 
the men on the ques- 
tion: ‘Resolved, That 
the only salvation for 
the workingman in this 
country is a revolution.’ 
And the audience voted 
its decision in favor of 
the negative.’’ 

Several months after 
my own investigation 
of Chautauqua I had 
the pleasure of rehears- 
ing to Mrs. Johnson the substance of what I 
had learned in detail. 

**T hadn’t much idea of how they did it 
all,’’ she said, ‘‘but I know that I couldn’t 
reckon in money what 
Chautauqua has done 
for us. I’m sorry Mr. 
Johnson and I couldn’t 
go to Chautauqua again 
this summer, but the 
girls have just grad- 
uated from the high 
school, and we have 
given them the summer 
at Chautauqua instead 
of the old folks this time. We read the Chau- 
tauqua book on Grecian history aloud by 
turns this spring, for the girls were having 
that subject in their course, and at their 
suggestion we often went over to ‘ Grand- 
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C. L, §. C, DIPLOMA AND SEALS FOR READING OF SPECIAL COURSES, 
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GRADUATE GOLD 


MONOGRAM PIN. 





PIN FOR GUILD OF THE 
SEVEN SEALS. 


GRADUATE RIBBON BADGE. 


INSIGNIA OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


ma’ Johnson’s for the evening reading.’’ 

‘* Grandma ’’ Johnson, according to town 
knowledge, was a dear old lady in the seven- 
ties, comfortably circumstanced, but one of 
the ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ having only rheumatism and 
a maid for company a greater part of the 
time. 

**Stupid that I was, I never smelled a 
mouse,’’ went on Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘ Mr. 
Johnson missed a good many meetings of 
the circle on account of business, but I 
thought he couldn’t be busier than I with 
my housekeeping, and I was more interested 
in his keeping up the reputation of the 
family in the Circle than in paying 
special attention to ‘Grandma’ Johnson’s 
interest. 


Cc. L. 8. C. 
**We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


‘¢ What do you think, we got a letter from 
the girls yesterday saying that ‘ Grandma’ 
had beaten us both; that her C. L. S. C. 
diploma had been mailed and we could prob- 
ably see what was ahead of us if we went 
over to her house. Sure enough, the certi- 
ficate had come with two seals on it for 
‘recognized reading.’ ‘Grandma’ had 
stolen a march on us by sending for two 
years of back reading, made them up along 
with the two years we had been reading, 
and saved the time on her hands in that way. 
I’m sorry she can’t go through the ‘ golden 
gate’ with the procession, but she has had 
lovely letters from a number of other ‘ shut- 
ins,’ and the secretary writes that she is the 
oldest member of the graduating class.’’ 


MOTTOES. 
** Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’ 


** Never be Discouraged.’’ 


C. L. 8. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OreniInc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLece Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23, 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SpecIAL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

a Day—August, first Sunday after first 

ay. 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 





CHAUTAUQUA CHAPEL TALKS. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. PRESIDENT PURINTON OF DENISON. 
PRESIDENT CARTER OF WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT SHARPLESS OF HAVERFORD. 


Students in the Chautauqua Summer School (the first and the largest summer school in 
the world) have always been favored by inspiring ‘‘ Chapel Talks ’’ from leading educators. 
To a still larger audience the following characteristic talks from college presidents are given. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


After forty years of observation and 
experience in education, one of my strongest 
convictions has come to be that we Ameri- 
cans habitually undervalue the powers and 
attainments of children and youth. I think 
I see this undervaluation at every stage of 
education. The observing powers of little 
children are very keen and active, though 
easily fatigued. We give them straws and 
paper dolls to look at, instead of early 
directing their attention to geometrical 
forms, plants, animals, the features of the 
earth’s surface, and the phenomena of the 
heavens. When they have learned to read a 
little, we supply them with a series of dull 
and trivial readers; whereas no tales, narra- 
tives, or descriptions can possibly have too 
much genius in them for children’s use. At 
nine or ten years of age they are quick at 


learning the elements of new languages; but 
our common-school programs say: no lan- 
guage but English until the children are 
fifteen,— which means never for most of the 


children. We keep children of thirteen to 
fifteen puzzling over dull and useless arith- 
metical problems, when all the time they are 
abundantly able to attack elementary algebra. 


By and by we begin to teach them a little. 


chemistry and physics; but we are too apt 
to think that accurate quantitative work is 
beyond them. We leave them at the old- 
fashioned cook-book stage, when we might 
be teaching them the two fundamental 
processes of modern science — weighing and 
measuring with precision. Even when at 
eighteen or nineteen a few at last reach the 
college, they encounter the same distrust of 
their maturer powers. The ordinary college 
says to them: no metaphysics, ethics, 
economics, or political science for you yet; 
you are too immature. 

The worst of this state of things is that 
low expectation of children tends strongly 
to fulfil itself. The child will rarely rise 


above the standard—either moral or men 
tal — which parent or teacher sets for it. 
The evil is so widespread that it can be 
successfully combatted only by the use of all 
uplifting and inspiring educational agencies. 
We ought to have more college-bred super- 
intendents and high school teachers, and 
give them a chance to teach and direct the 
lower teachers. The normal schools ought 
to be greatly improved. In cities and towns 
in which colleges or universities are situated, 
these higher institutions ought to give 
instruction on afternoons or Saturdays to the 
teachers actually in service in those cities or 
towns. That is by far the most effective 
sort of university extension. Rural as well 
as urban school-teachers ought to be encour- 
aged and helped to go to some summer 
school in successive years, until they have 
got a real mastery of one subject —a mas- 
tery which will change their mental relations 
to every other subject. The Chautauqua 
system has contributed, and can contribute 
still more, to the better equipment of teach- 
ers, and to the spread of a sound public 
opinion on this matter among teachers, school 
committees, superintendents, and trustees. 
There are thousands of teachers now at 
work in the schools who cannot teach nat- 
ural history, chemistry, physics, algebra, 
geometry, geography, English, French, and 
Latin, or any of these subjects, as they 
should be taught in the primary and gram- 
mar schools. All these teachers need to be 
lifted to a higher plane, or replaced. -The 
children will instantly respond to more inter- 
esting and substantial teaching, particularly 
if pains be simultaneously taken to give them 
good air and light gymnastics in school, and 
out-of-door excursicns in their season for 
making observations in natural history and 
geography. The trouble is not with the 
pupils, but with the low standards their par- 
ents and teachers have been content with. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN CARTER. 


There is nothing nobler in a teacher than 
that he should look for the best qualities 


and aspirations of his pupils and foster these 
with careful attention. Whatever is good 
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in the elective system rests on this idea, 
that what is best worth expansion in a 
pupil should have every advantage that can 
be secured for its growth. It is not hereby 
meant that the elective system is of itself 
able to make every student efficient, for any 
system needs the direction and inspiration of 
personal force, and with that any system 
ceases to be mechanical. But that each 
pupil may have in him something well 
worthy of encouragement must be the hope 
of every teacher. To find and encourage 
that something marks the highest efficiency. 
If that promise of excellence be found in the 
moral or religious side of the student’s action 
and he be encouraged, the teacher’s value 
is above all price. Insight into character is 
called for. Study of pupils and of the best 
models can quicken and possibly create this 
insight. The absorption of a specialist in 
his investigation or class-room work too 
often prevents that quick perception and 
sympathy that may avert disaster or promote 
rapid improvement. But if education is to 
be education of the entire nature, a sense 
of responsibility that does not confine itself 
to the class-room or to the special subject 


PRESIDENT D. 


1. Exalted character is the supreme 
attainment possible toman. It matters little 
where aman is, what he has, or even what he 
does. But it matters everything what he is 
at the center of his being. The man is 
always more than his station, whatever that 
may be. Even the teacher reproduces his 
own character far more certainly than he 
does the truth he would teach. Exalted 
character is therefore the first requisite for 
any kind of true success in life. But such 
character is to be attained only by dwelling 
constantly in the presence of one’s own 
ideals of perfection. Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect. 

2. Human happiness invariably comes 
unsought. It is manifestly right to. be 
happy, and a happier world would be a better 
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taught must exist. If this function of the 
old-fashioned college is to become extinct, 
as advantages multiply, there must be an 
immense loss in moral power. If this func- 
tion can be maintained with the enlargement 
of intellectual resources and opportunities, 
the beneficence of modern education will 
know no limits. But in every grade of 
teaching sympathy and a quick response to 
what is best in the pupil is the necessary 
requisite for the highest success. 

It was characteristic of the late President 
Porter that he had so large and responsive 
and well-trained a nature that he appreciated 
at once the best features of any one whom 
he met. The noblest side of any man or 
woman seemed to find a friendly answer in 
him. He desired that every one dependent 
on him should have the amplest opportunity 
for the development of his best powers, and 
encouraged with kindness that development. 

It is in thought of him that I have written 
the few words of this letter and given utter- 
ance to a voice that spoke in his life. Com- 
monplace as these ideas may be, to incor- 
porate them in our lives is the highest ideal 
we can have and brings us near to the Master. 


B. PURINTON. 


world. But no one ever yet attained true 
happiness by purposely pursuing it. He 
who begins the day with a determination to 
seek his own happiness, will close it with a 
consciousness of his own misery. But he 
who sincerely strives to make another happy, 
whether he succeed or fail, will, at all events, 
be happy himself. Happiness, like a coy 
maiden, is not to be won by constant wooing. 
Unselfishly give her up to another, and she 
thereby becomes the more securely your own. 

I covet for each of you that exaltation of 
character which is superior to all circum- 
stance, that unsought happiness which comes 
only from devotion to others, that absolute 
sincerity of thought and life which marks the 
successful truth-seeker, that benediction from 
heaven which makes you abenediction to earth. 


PRESIDENT ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


I think that one of the evils to be avoided 
by students of the present day is the persist- 
ent search for pleasure. The life of a 
student is undoubtedly about the happiest, 
but that happiness comes from the conscious- 
ness of expanding powers and developing 
character; and this expansion comes from 
‘**scorning delights and living laborious 


days.’’ Hence the young person who starts 
out with the intention to seek pleasure in 
collegiate life is likely to. be disappointed, 
while he whose object is self-development 
secures the object, and finds in the retro- 
spect that the charms of collegiate intercourse 
and social life have been had under such 
circumstances as produce the greatest sweets. 





THE SONGS OF MID-SUMMER. 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE, 


HEN the feverish excitement 
of the migrations has 
passed, and when we have 
counted up our gains and 
losses, we turn with a feel- 

ing of ‘‘ plenty of time ’’ to the summer resi- 
dents. By July they are pretty busy filling 
yawning mouths, and have little time for any- 
thing else, so that such bird-songs as meet our 
ears are more easily recognized and learned. 

We have a small but charming group of 
birds that perform their calling of minstrels 
even through the heat of mid-summer, and 
their brisk liveliness may cheer the wanderer 
by the roadside, or him who rambles through 
the wood, or even him who yet must remain 
within the city limits. 

To my mind the sweetest and best of all 
these singers are the most familiar. members 
of the vireo family. The red-eyed, white- 
eyed, warbling, and yellow-throated are 
found in more or less profusion from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky mountains, and as far 
north as the British possessions. They are 
peculiarly an American family, and are quite 
strictly up to date, being little known before 
the last century. The very name vireo (I am 
green, I flourish), is as appropriate as it 
is terse. These birds are not as well known 
as they should be, for they are among the 
first comers, the sweetest singers, and the 
latest stayers. 

The warbling vireo comes in April with 
beechen buds, arbutus, and other delights of 
the opening season. But better than they, 
his stay is not so fleeting, for he is with us 
till bare boughs come again, and the chill 
winds of autumn nip his cheerful spirit. He 
is equally at home by country roadside or in 
a city street. Indeed, I am more familiar 
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WARBLING VIREO. RED-EYED VIREO. 


WARBLING VIREO.— Mouse color. 


YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 
White below, tinged with gray. White line above the eye. 


with him in the latter; every day last sum- 
mer I heard his sweet warble in a street 
where the endless trolley ran, and all the 
stir of city life went on below him. One 
may easily mistake his song for that of the 
purple finch, but the latter has a somewhat 
richer tone, perhaps because its vocal organs 
must be a little larger. 

The vireos are insectivorous, so they follow 
the sun; their slender, hooked bills are mar- 
velously well adapted for searching the 
cavities in trunk and branch. They extract 
with wonderful dexterity minute insects, and 
examine the under sides of leaves and twigs 
in a most painstaking manner. 

To see a white-eyed vireo getting its even- 
ing meal is a study of the poetry of motion. 
All its movements are full of grace, quite 
free from the restless haste which distin- 
guishes the warblers. I have followed a 
white-eye along a post and rail fence, as it 
seemed to glide along, squeezing through 
the tiny spaces left in the post holes, and 
disposing of hundreds and hundreds of in- 
sects as it went. 

This same vireo, the white-eyed, is a beau- 
tiful songster, singing to itself, as it hunts 
for food, a long, bubbling gush of melody. 
The song is so sweet that you fasten it in your 
memory the first time you hear it. 

You may be listening entranced to this 
tender song, and unconsciously approach too 
near. All in a minute the singer is just a 
ruffled bunch of feathers, scolding, chatter- 
ing, its wings trembling with anger, and its 
throat emitting such a shower of snappy 
notes that you can scarcely believe they 
come from the same bird.~ An intrusive 
robin, or a blundering moth will enrage our 
little friend equally. His rage is short- 


WHITE-EYED VIREO. 
REeD-EYED 


VirEO.— Olive above, white below. Red iris. Crown gray, black bordered. Eye-line white. Sides washed with 
yellow. YELLOW-THROATED VIREO.— Olive-green above, yellow below. Line above and around the eye yellow. 


Wing-bars' white. Abdomen and undertail coverts white. Gray on rump. 
Eye white. Eye-ring pale yellow. Two whitish wing bars. Sides of breast and undertail coverts 


olive-green. 
yellow. 


Wuite-EveD Virgo.— Bright 
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lived, however, and he becomes once more 
neat and pleasant, and in the contemplation 
of his sprightly manners we forget the bitter 
scold of a moment since. 

There is but one creature which can hood- 
wink this vireo. That is the disreputable 
cowbird. She drops into the dainty, hanging 
nest so softly lined with moss and spider’s 
webs, her one egg, nearly three times the 
size of the vireo’s own. Unsuspectingly the 
little white-eyed mother (she is barely five 
inches long) raises this monster which thrusts 
from the nest the birdlings that belong 
there, and appropriates to its own use the 
fat worms and slugs gathered by the indus- 
trious foster parents. 

This species of vireo, as the name implies, 
has a white iris to the eye, which is sur- 
rounded by a white ring. It has also two 
plainly marked white wing-bars, and its 
breast and throat are faintly yellow. The 
iris is hard to see at a distance of a few 
yards, but the wing-bars and eye-rings are 
unmistakable. 

The solitary vireo is not such a hermit as 
its name implies. It is perhaps the sweetest 
singer in the family. At least you think so 
till you hear the next. 

The males of the vireo do not absorb all 
the beauty of plumage; they allow their 
Of all the family 


mates to be quite as gay. 
my favorite is the red-eye, ‘* the preacher.”’ 
One always has a smile when one hears that 
voluble question, ‘‘ You see it, you know it, 
do you hear me?’’ the cleverest fitting of 


words to bird notes that I know. High up 
in the trees this bird lives out its little life, 
but its nest is seldom more than breast high 
in a bush. And such a nest! You can 
scarcely match it, pensile, ornamented with 
strips of birch bark and spider’s web, inside 
lined with pine needles, and grape vine fiber, 
and overarched with leaves, for it cleverly 
builds in a crotch, where a leaf or two will 
hang over the opening, keeping out rain, 
too much sun, and intrusive eyes. The red- 
eye has a red iris, but its more distinguish- 
ing marks are its gray cap bordered by black 
and white lines. You may see one of these 
birds perch beside a tent-caterpillar’s nest, 
pull out a worm, beat it against the branch, 
first on one side and then on the other, and 
then swallow it. It will eat twelve or fifteen 
for a mid-morning lunch! 

In a tangle of scrub willows where a 
brook runs, I look every spring for the yel- 
low-throated vireo. This is the prize mem- 
ber of the family. It is the gayest, the 
lemon-yellow on throat and breast out- 
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gleaming all the other vests; ’tis the most 
unceasing singer, keeping at it from morn- 
ing till night. It is also far and away the 
best architect, and that too in a family of 
builders. But we love it least, as it pauses 
with us only briefly before going to the 
north to nest and breed. 

The common name of these birds is 
‘* greenlet,’’ and though it applies to most 
of them admirably, I should prefer to exclude 
the warbling vireo. To my eyes he is a 
mouse-color, more than an olive green. 
Thoreau, prince of naturalists, loved these 
little vireos. Indeed, he is the only poet 
who has ever attempted to even mention 
them in verse. In these few words he paints 
them well: 

‘* Upon the lofty elm-tree sprays 
The vireo rings the changes sweet, 
During the trivial summer days 
Striving to lift our thoughts above the street.’’ 

Do not let the summer pass without mak- 
ing the acquaintance of these delightful 
birds; they have a quality of guvod cheer in 
their songs, which not only refreshes but 
stimulates the listener. 

Next to the vireos I would place the 
purple finch, which is found as far west as 
the plains. His song is a rich, flowing 
warble unstinted even on the hottest day; 
and if he sits so that the sun shines on his 
rosy breast while he sings, he is a joy both 
to eye and ear. 

Then comes our courtier in black and gold, 
the goldfinch, another prodigal of song, and 
having the delightful habit of singing as he 
flies. Some one who named this bird called 
him “ tristis,’’ surely a misnomer, for his 
song breathes only of summer sunshine and 
the joy of living. 

Mrs. Wright in her useful ‘‘ Birdcraft,’’ 
calls the phoebe ‘‘ cheerful.’’ To my ear it 
is one of the most mournful bird-cries we 
have. All summer long it rings out in the 
thicket near my window, ‘‘ Ah me, Phe- 
be!’’ till it is almost too lugubrious to be 
borne. Phebe is a regular Mrs. Gummidge. 
She loves to hear herself complain, but is 
really very comfortable in her neat gray 
gown and widow’s bonnet. 

To accompany the bird solos there is a 
great organ accompaniment of other voices. 
Perhaps they hardly come under the head of 
‘* song,’’ and yet they are so persistent, and 
many of them are so cheerful and such an 
integral part of a summer day that with fair- 
ness they can hardly be omitted. The wasps 
and bees contribute their portion to the bass, 
the various varieties of cicadas shrill their 
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share, and last but not least are the numer- 
ous batrachians, all songsters, from the 
basso profundo bullfrog, to the high pitched 
hyla. 

Through, above, and dominating all other 
songs is the ceaseless tremolo of the chip- 
ping sparrow. It is said that nature never 
makes a discord, probably the nearest 
approach she allows herself is the stridulous 
chirpings of this bird and its ally the grass- 
hopper. 

Not by day alone is the mid-summer chorus 
kept up, but by night as well. Even then, 
harsh against the ceaseless hum of the 
insects, falls the cry of the night-jar, or 
night-hawk as he is more familiarly called. 
He is described as a bird of the dusk, but 
often waking in the night I have heard that 
familiar sound, and have seen him in my 
mind’s eye smoothly soaring, apparently 
without the least effort, and picking up a 
meal by the way. 


An occasional soloist, too, is the whippoor-. 


will, and we must not forget the long-drawn 
shivering cry of the little screech-owl. It 
makes one tremble as one hears it, so instinct 
with woe does it quiver from the woods. 

By mid-summer the great chorus at dawn 
is comparatively siilled, and it is largely to 
our little friends here mentioned, that we 
must give thanks that we are not quite tune- 
less, 


NOTES. 


One of the greatest charms of Dame Nature is her 
infinite variety. No two seasons are exactly alike, and 
this year the differences from last have been great 
and interesting. For example, here in Rochester, the 
robin came eighteen days in advance of last year. 
Bluebirds, red-winged blackbirds, song sparrows, and 
purple grackles were all here by March 18, and I note 
that the robin and song sparrow sang as early as half- 
past five in the morning. 

On April 3 there was a fierce snow-storm, fully seven 
inches covered the ground, and the birds took them- 
selves off somewhere, though I provided food and 
water. By the middle of April conditions were more 
natural, and in addition to the regular residents that 
had come in advance, some migrants began to appear. 
On the 15th I noted the first hermit thrush, and they 
came in increasing numbers, till I counted twenty in a 
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nearby thicket on April 17. On April 19 there was 
more snow, but the golden-crowned kinglets came with 
it, one day later than last year. This second snow, 
followed by rain and cold weather, checked the arrival 
of the warblers, and at no time during the first two 
weeks in May have there been the numbers or variety 
that I saw last year. 

While the birds and flowers fill the largest place in 
our affection, there are many other creatures whose life 
habits present much entertainment and food for study. 
We give a picture of one of these creatures. You may 


pe 


il I | 


A SUMMER VISITOR. WHAT IS IT? 


come across him any day. Do you know his name, his 
home, and his habits? 

Now, while the birds were late, the flowers and 
plants were ahead of time. On May 1 the bleeding 
heart in the garden was a mass of bloom, all the tulips 
were in blossom, and at Buffalo on the Pan-American 
grounds, amid mud and disorder of every description, 
thousands of hyacinths of every color were perfuming 
the air, and adorning the barren earth. 

Warblers that were most abundant in 1900, like the 
black-throated blue, were very scarce this year, and 
when they began to arrive in numbers about May 9 the 
foliage on all sides was so fully out that it was almost 
impossible to see them. On May 6, on a trip to some 
woods near the lake, I noted thirty varieties, among 
them three warblers, myrtle, black-throated blue, and 
yellow palm. On May 11, in an orchard, I noted 


eighteen varieties, in about two hours, with a stiff wind 
blowing, an unfavorable condition for birding. 

This day, May 11, was the most glorious day this 
year. Picture to yourself a cherry tree in full blossom, 
and seated near the top three perfect two-year-old 


male rose-breasted grosbeaks! Never have I seen speci- 
mens where the rose was rosier, nor the black and 
white more vivid. They were in attendance on a 
female, sober in her striped gown, but seemingly quite 
coquettish. Lower down in the tree sat a scarlet 
tanager, pluming himself and resting; while all about 
roamed a Blackburnian warbler, picking a meal from 
the cherry blossoms. All this beauty in just one tree! 
I also heard for the first time the gay little song of the 
chestnut-sided warbler, and saw a pair of humming- 
birds for the first time this year. 

The orioles seem as abundant as last year, and in my 
walks I have nearly stepped upon three whippoorwills. 
One may often go three years without seeing even one. 
If half the pleasure of life is in anticipation, the other 
half must be in retrospection and living over again ‘the 
rich pleasures one has found in field and wood. 





HOW THE SEQUOIAS GROW. 


BY COUNSELOR H. W. WARREN, D. D., LL. D. 


IS articie is not designed to show by 
what means, but in what manner the 
sequoias grow. Noman could suc- 
cessfully solve the first problem. 
: 2 The mysterious power which resides 
in that little mustard-like seed overcomes 
gravitation, cohesion, chemical affinity ; finds 
food in wide acres of earth and wider miles 
of air; mixes ckemical elements with sun- 
shine for solvent and cement, makes dead 
matter alive, and for thousands of years 
greatens the gigantic structure till it has no 
fellow on the face of the 
earth, How this minute 
potentiality does all this by 
mastery of several universal 
laws of matter is known only 
to the Creator. In what 
manner the power manifests 
itself is our study. 

The main facts of the 
Sequoia gigantea * are so well 
known, and so little to our 
purpose, that we drop a 
scientific description into a 
footnote for the benefit of 
those having unabridged dic- 
tionaries, and rehearse a few 
facts in plain language to 
set the progressive develop- 
ment of these trees before 
us. 
One that was a century 
old when Solomon was a boy, 
grew in three thousand one 
hundred years to be three hundred and 
twenty-five feet high, having a circumference 
of ninety-three feet at the base, and contained 
two hundred and fifty thousand feet of lum- 
ber. What could be done in an interior ball- 
room or dining-room of such a tree, thirty 
feet in diameter, or what caravans could be 
driven between its dissevered legs is not to 
our purpose. 

* Coniferous trees: tribe Abietinee, sub-tribe Tazxo- 
dine — oval cone, persistent woody scale, fine ovules, 
each dilated upward in fruit, into rhomboidal, wrinkled, 
flattened, slightly prickle tipped apex. Flowers 
moncecious terminal or axillary on young shoots, scales 
spirally set. The small and involucrate staminate flower 
consists of an oblong column of united stamens bearing 
crowded ovate connective scales, each with three to 
five anthers. They bear acute compressed and keeled 
mane leaves which are alternate and spirally 
inserted. 


Of course a tree that reaches that great 
height must attend strictly to the business 
of growing up. It cannot spread over 
broad acres. I write this paragraph under 
a live-oak that is five feet in diameter, only 
thirty feet high, but with a spread of limb, 
including both sides, of one hundred feet. 
Picture an arm fifty feet long supporting 
cords of wood. What Laocoon muscles it 
needs at the shoulder! It has them, huge 
and rugose, in the tree. I cannot walk 
erect under one limb one and a half feet in 


(FIG. 1.) GROUP OF SEQUOIAS AMONG OTHER FOREST TREES. 


diameter. The 325-foot tree cannot love 
its mother earth in that way. Figure 1 
shows a group in the distance rising above 
ordinary trees, indicating the manner in 
which sequoias put out limbs. 

Geographically, the sequoias grow on a 
line two hundred and forty miles long extend- 
ing northward from the south side of Tulare 
county, Cal. They are mostly in groups, with 
plenty of other forest trees about them. A 
grove of them within five miles of Santa 
Cruz is easily accessible by wheel of any 
kind, or on foot. 

The first thing that strikes one, after 
amazement at the enormous size, is the 
intense virility, vitality, or, to use the old 
botanical word, vivaciousness of the species. 
Most of the trees are gnarled near the base 
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(Fic. 4.) SHOWING CAVITY IN WHICH 14 MEN HAVE SLEPT AT ONCE. 


with all sorts of protuberances, as if life 
could not exhaust itself in heaving this 


mighty mass three hundred feet high, but 
must in its progress cavort like a horse, play 
like a dolphin, and put forth nature’s exuber- 
ance of life all the way. One tree has the 
head of an elephant on one side, and is 
called Jumbo in consequence. The wood of 
these gnarled excrescences has every con- 


(Fic. 2.) SHOWING THE FIBER OF SEQUOIA WOOD. 


ceivable tangle of fiber, and when sawed and 
polished is of extraordinary beauty. The 
lover who can see ‘‘ Helen’s beauty in a brow 


of Egypt,’’ or any other imaginative man 
who sees a cloud ‘‘ backed like a weasel or a 
whale,’’ sees plenty of pictures in its varied 
contortions of grain, and new ones every 
day. 

Though the fiber of these trees is usually 
of remarkable straightness of grain, it some- 
times crimps itself to the beauty of a lady’s 
waving tresses just out of the crimping pins. 
Figure 2 was taken from a clean, straight 
split from an ordinary log. It seems as if 
the sap in its ascent to such a great height 
sought to do it by easy zigzag stages, like 
the way, without stairs, up the Campanile of 
Venice. 

I have seen stumps completely grown over 
the top with a great wart, without branches 
or leaves. It is quite common to find a 
stump that has put up a straight, fine shaft 
of a tree a foot or two in diameter from 
one edge, or two shafts of trees from 
two sides, and the stump grown over between 
them (Fig. 3). When a fire ravages this 
resinous wood and burns out the dry interior 
to a height of one hundred or more feet, the 
tree does not stop growing in consequence, 
but goes right on, heals its wounds, and over- 
grows its scars. A window cut to let light into 
the interior of the tree called General Fre- 
mont grew up in a few years. A man 
living in the spacious interior cut the window 
for the be ‘fit of his family. This tree with 
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the window is shown in Figure 4, with Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Fremont and daughter stand- 
ing before it. 

The picture shows another peculiarity of 
sequoias. They send up supplemental trees 
from the base. Three areshown. If a tree is 


felled by wind, or because of its old age, a new 


(Fic. 5.) SHOWING A TREE IN THE SANTA CRUZ GROUP. 


grove springs up in a circle from the roots, 
after the manner of the olive tree. At the 
left of Figure 4 is a group called the Nine 
Muses, growing from a stump. The group 
of trees of which the tree called General 
Fremont is one has seven such large trees 
in an irregular circle sixty-six feet in 
diameter, and around these seven are twenty- 
seven smaller trees with diameters of two 
feet and under. One cannot help thinking 
that in other days, when time was young, 
the enormous circle was measurably filled by 
a single tree. 

A few rods away is a collection called the 
Y. M. C. A. group. It was so named May 
17, 1887, by a delegation to the twenty- 
seventh international convention. It consists 
of an enormous boulder of vegetable life 
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about ten feet high, from which spring ten 
great trees, some of them six feet in di- 
ameter. What kind of lumber this gnarled 
boulder would make taxes the imagination. ' 

However rugged and contorted a tree may 
be at its base, it becomes perfectly straight 
and columnar when it attempts the serious 
business of life. Figure 5 represents one 
of the Santa Cruz group only sixty-three 
feet in circumference, now two hundred and 
ninety-six feet high, from the top of which 
seventy feet was broken off by the wind. 
It is a delight to the eye, a joy to the heart, 
to see this beautiful shaft, straight toward 
the zenith, whatever the slant of the surface 
from which it springs. At the root these 
trees are stayed or buttressed — according 
to whether one speaks nautically or archi- 
tecturally —with wide-spreading braces, as 
if each knew it must wrestle with the tem- 
pests of the upper air. Itstands so straight 
and sturdy that when one was bored through 
after a labor of six weeks with pump augurs, 
it refused to fall even when a nearby giant 
pine was felled against it. Wedges were 
then driven in on one side till the line of the 
center of gravity fell outside the base, when, 
sighing in every branch and leaf, this pro- 
duct of nature came down by man in an 
instant. 

The sequoia is far better braced than another 
member of the coniferous family, the sugar 
pine, Pinus Lambertiana. This tree rises from 
a basal diameter of a dozen to twenty feet to 
a height of from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet, straight as an arrow, 
beautiful as a poem. Its cones are as much 
as sixteen inches long and four inches in 
diameter, full of sweet, nutritious seeds. 
These seeds are highly prized, and are laid up 
for winter store by 
squirrels and other 
wild creatures 
and by the In- 
dians. The tree 
has a light red- 
dish-brown color 
on the south side, 
but loses its blush 
on the north side, 
and by the storms 
of hundreds of 
winters takes on 
a sober gray. ial 

The bark of the *-' 
sequoias is not so 
attractive. It is 
of a bright cinnamon color, and some- 
times is as much as twenty-two inches 
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thick. It is so soft and porous that a small 
section set on end makes an admirable pin- 
cushion. 

Having gone over some of the general 


results of how the sequoia grows, we may. 


ask when it grew. Perhaps it would be 
better to ask when it did not grow. 

The first of all plants were the eryptogam- 
ous or flowerless mosses, ferns, and others 
even more simple. Then came this univer- 
sally prevalent family of the Conjfere, 
adapted to every climate, stage of develop- 
ment, and condition of the earth. This 
enormous family constitutes one three- 
hundredth of all varieties of vegetable 
growth. Solomon wrote of the cedars of 
Lebanon as well as of the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall. The Romans 
made garlands of pine, used the seeds to 
flavor their wines, and the wood for torches 
in their sacred ceremonies and for funeral 
pyres. Include the cypress, juniper, yew, 
larch, and fir, with many varying tints of 
color and shape of leaf, and one sees how 
large a family it is. It left its imprint or 
autograph on the coal of the carboniferous 
period. It has extended to all lands. I 
have found Conifere the courageous advanc- 
ing color-bearers of the army of vegetable 
life storming the snow-crowned heights of 
Popocatapetl near the equator, and I have 
seen them so far north that a tree only 
three feet high would have a spread of 
thirty feet, the branches keeping near the 
ground for warmth and protection from the 
wind. 

How does this sequoia member of the 
family begin? From a little winged seed. 
The home in which it is born and matured is 
shown in Figure 6. It sends its tender 
juicy radicle into 
the soft earth, 
and lifts its am- 
ber plumule in 
air. It seems 
like a more 
appropriate 
start for a suc- 
culent lily than 
for a sturdy 
giant. 

What leaf 
affords lung sur- 
face for the 
chemical elabo- 
ration of so much 
woody fiber from earth, air, and sun? Six years 
ago I planted a mere spriglet of sequoia in 
our lawn in SantaCruz. It is now thirty-six 


(FIG. 6.) SEQUOIA SEED. 
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inches in circumference and twenty-five feet 
high. It is a double tree from its base, and 
each top twiglet just keeps pace with the 
other in its upward reach. Three thousand 
years from now, if all goes well, it will be 
quite a tree. I will get a spray to show its 
style of leaf (Fig. 7). Its leaves are not 
large, but many. 
surpassed by 
the Norfolk 
Island pine of 
the same 
family, fifty 
feet away. 
Its leaves are 
little prongs, 
slightly 
curved, half 
an inch long 
and set thick- 
ly as possible 
on mid-veins, 
say a foot 
and a_ half 
long, that 
grow on a 
limb, forty 
to the foot, 
so that a branch eight feet long, and 
only an inch in diameter, would have the 
incredible and unappreciable number of 
184,320 leaves. The limbs of this par- 
ticular species of pine are put forth only 
in regular whorls eighteen to twenty-four 
inches apart. I notice that the tree has 
just forgotten how to count. It has put 
forth the top whorl with seven branches 
instead of the regulation six. Perhaps it 
has just done this for joy at our coming, not 
having been here for three years. If the 
trees of the field can clap their hands before 
you for gladness, why not put forth more 
hands to clap? The sequoia leaves are 
‘* spreading, needle-shaped, sharp-pointed, 
scattered spirally around the branches, finally 
scale-shaped, imbricated, mostly appressed, 
generally with acute apex: numerous and 
persistent, light green color,’’ very like 
hemlock leaves. The specimen shows only 
mature leaves. The new growths differ from 
them as a tender baby from aman. I take 
up the severed branch, and its pungent, per- 
vasive, resinous, aromatic odor of a sweet 
smell assures me of pardon for scientific 
terminology. It is as Moore says: 
‘ ‘* like those plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part.’’ 
However much the sequoias may grow in 
the deep leafy mold of the soil, on mountain- 


In this, however, it is 


(FIG. 7.) SEQUOIA LEAVES. 
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sides, through thousands of years, they grow 
far more luxuriantly in the richer soil of the 
admiring mind. For twenty years I have 
gone into their majestic presences with a 
growing feeling of awe, if not of adoration. 
Such majesty, might, mastery of mere mate- 
rial forces, wafting of incense, such dense 
shade flecked with spots of dancing sunshine, 
such ‘‘ soft and soul-like sounds,’’ from that 
zolian harp, which one might almost say 
was at Nature’s advent strung and has never 
ceased to play, produce an ever deepening 
impression. Ido not wonder that the older 
ancients and later Druids worshiped and 
sacrificed under spreading trees. They could 
not help it. 

** The groves were God’s first temples. 

Father, Thy hand 

Reared these venerable columns, Thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They, in Thy sun, 

Budded and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze 

And shot toward heaven.”’ 

If one turns from feeling to thought, one 
is in equal amazement. How is the crude 
sap lifted to these great heights, elaborated 
in the leaves into form suited to nourish and 
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build up the tree in all its parts? A square 
foot of water of this height weighs over a 
ton, and would have a pressure at the bot- 
tom of one hundred and forty pounds to the 
square inch. This is but a small fraction of 
the fluid in the tree— yet it does not burst 
a woody pipe asunder anywhere. Nor does 
any of the freight, designed to build bark or 
bud, wood into greater height, or root into 
greater reach, miss its true destination in 
the dark channels where it is carried. It 
enlarges the trunk, moves the tegumental 
bark outward a dozen feet, but it does not 
split. It makes wood here, leaf there, bud 
elsewhere, and concentrates such energy and 
essence of life in a seed that it will keep for 


_ ages and not die, and then go on to produce 


another mighty tree like that from which it 
came. Where is the head of life that keeps 
these living fountains of vegetable life 
springing upward by the hundred years? 

In regard to the divine discernment of the 
thought and intents of the heart the Psalmist 
said: ‘‘ Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me. It is high. I cannot attain to it.’’ 
He might have said it of the lowliest or loft- 
iest thing that grows. 
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BY E, F, ANDREWS. 


the thousands that pass within the 

gates of the Chautauqua Assembly 

every season there must be few that 

have not noticed the great richness 

and variety of vegetation there 
abounding. The local environment, includ- 
ing as it does both lake shore and uplands, 
forest and open ground, is favorable to a 
wide diversity of growths.- I have myself 
collected and classified during my several 
visits to Chautauqua no fewer than two hun- 
dred and thirty-two different species growing 
upon the grounds. These include weeds, 
grasses, trees, and every kind of vegetation 
except such cultivated plants as are not 
indigenous to the region. 

The assembly season is not the most favor- 
able one for the botanist. The early spring 
flowers have disappeared, while the asters 
and goldenrods and all the glorious company 
that attends the footsteps of autumn have 
not yet begun to show themselves. Then, 
too, the choicest plants to be found at this 
season have been undergoing a slow process 
of extermination ever since the assembly 


began, partly owing to the effects of cultiva- 
tion, which always tends to the destruction 
of wild plants, but still more to the reckless- 
ness with which they are gathered by summer 
visitors for decoration or other purposes. 
The ferns ospecially have suffered from this 
cause. In fact, they have been practically 
exterminated on the assembly grounds, where 
only two species are now to be found grow- 
ing wild. One of these, the Onoclea, is too 
coarse and stiff to be desirable for decoration ; 
and the other, a delicate fern ( Aspidium J, is 
not used, for the opposite reason — it withers 
almost as soon as gathered. These two 
species are confined mainly to the little ravine 
on the hill between the college and Higgins 
Hall, where they are found in great abun- 
dance. 

The most conspicuous of the native Chau- 
tauqua ferns are the lady-fern, the ostrich 
fern, the cinnamon, and the royal ferns. 
They may all be seen growing around the 
cottages, where they are cultivated for orna- 
ment, but nowhere within the grounds do 
they now grow spontaneously, and they are 
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fast disappearing from the neighborhood. 
The lady-fern may be known by its large, 
finely dissected fronds, that look like green 
lace-work. They are from one to three feet 
long, and would be very abundant if let 
alone. The ostrich and the cinnamon ferns, 
though not at all related botanically, look 
very much alike to acareless observer. They 
are easily distinguished, however, by the 
deeper, richer green of the former, and by 
their more slender pinnz and sharper, narrow- 
er teeth. The fronds of the ostrich fern grow 
from the root-stock in a crown or ring, in the 
center of which may often be seen the short, 
stumpy fertile fronds with their curious 
swollen pinnez, looking like stumpy green 
quills. The cinnamon fern never fruits at 
this season, though remains of the cinnamon- 
colored spore-cases, from which the species 
takes its name, may sometimes be found 
clinging to a withered stalk. These are both 
very tall ferns, attaining in favorable posi- 
tions a height of four or five feet. 

The royal fern, though closely related to the 
cinnamon fern, is so different in appearance 
that it would hardly be recognized as a fern 
at all by one ignorant of botany. Its broad, 


doubly pinnate fronds, with their large com- 
pound pinnz, somewhat resembling the leaves 


of the black locust, branch off from an 
upright stem in a way that gives it the aspect 
of a small shrub rather than that of a fern. 
It is the largest of all our native ferns, and 
its conspicuousness causes it to fall an early 
victim to the destroyers, so that it is not 
easy to find a specimen anywhere near the 
grounds. 

Conspicuous for their foliage, though long 
since out of bloom, are the leafy-stemmed 
Canada violets, often a foot or more high, 
and the flat, spreading round-leaved violets — 
which, by the way, are not round at all, but 
oblong. These last may easily be recognized 
by the broad, flat rosettes in which they 
spread themselves on the ground in shady 
places, where they lie as flat as if glued to 
the earth. Mingling with them among the 
roots and shadows where they love to hide, 
will be found the wake-robin, known by its 
whorl of three large oval leaves with a crim- 
son, berry-like fruit in the center. 

The pretty little creeping Mitchella, or 
partridge berry, loves the same woodland 
haunts, where it spreads its delicate green 
mats along shaded banks and about the roots 
of trees. Its sweet-scented velvety white 
flowers have long since disappeared, but its 
spreading wreaths of pretty green leaves, 
about the size and shape of one’s thumb 
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nail, with a white mid-rib running down the 
center, will easily distinguish it for grace 
and beauty amid any surroundings. 

Outside the gates, down among the bul- 
rushes on the lake shore, may be seen, about 
the middle of July, the handsome blue spikes 
of the pontederia, or pickerel weed, a near 
relation of the water hyacinths with which 
we are all familiar in aquariums. It isa 
species of this plant that is threatening to 
obstruct the navigation of some of our 
Florida rivers by its rank growth. 

The bulrushes along the lake attain a 
great size, sometimes being as thick as one’s 
thumb, and from five to six feet in height. 
But while quite capable of furnishing a cradle 
for an infant Moses, they are not the kind 
that was used for that purpose. The bul- 
rush of the Bible was a species of papyrus, 
which, though a member of the great sedge 
family, like our common bulrush, belongs 
to a very different branch of it. 

There are many charming nooks along the 
lake shore, outside the grounds, where nature 
is allowed to have her own way, and even 
the weeds take on a picturesque appearance. 
A tall mullein stalk becomes a lighthouse 
towering above a ‘‘ bonny briar bush’’ of 
flowering raspberry, and groups of ‘‘ black- 
eyed-Susans’’ peeping from among the tall 
meadow grass convert the waste field into a 
garden. 

But the favorite stamping-ground of Chau- 
tauqua botanists is the shady grove over 
toward the baseball ground, familiarly known 
to old Chautauquans as ‘‘The Southern 
Woods.’’ Here grow all sorts of shy things 
that love the shade. The pale corpse plant, 
sometimes also called Indian Pipe, may be 
found growing in delicate waxy clusters 
among the decaying leaves, wherever the 
shade is thickest. Here, too, squatted upon 
the decaying roots of beech and oak trees, 
will be found clusters of curious little chest- 
nut-colored spikes about as thick as a man’s 
thumb — if he is a very big man with a very 
big thumb —looking very like diminutive 
ears of corn stuck upright in the ground. 
These are variously known as ‘‘ squaw root ”’ 
and ‘‘ cancer root,’’ from their supposed 
medicinal uses. As they filch their food 
ready-made from the noble trees whose 
unbidden guests they are, they have no need 
of bright flowers or foliage, and consequently 
have become degraded into mere stumps of 
plants without attraction for bee or bird or 
human eye. 

The May-apple, or American mandrake, 
grows in great abundance in these woods, 
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and its curious round leaves may be seen all 
through the season perched upon the tip of 
the long stalks, like little green Japanese 
umbrellas. The stem, instead of growing 
from the base of the leaf, is attached to the 
center of the under side like the handle of 
an umbrella. Each stalk bears but a single 
leaf, unless it happens to be a flowering 
stem. In this case it divides, the pendent 
blossom appearing in the fork, and each 
branch bearing a terminal leaf. It blooms 
in May, but the yellowish green fruit, about 
the size of a large plum, may be found during 
the assembly season, hanging from the forks 
of the fruiting stems— provided they have 
not all been devoured by that most destruc- 
tive of animals, the Chautauqua small boy. 
This plant is not at all related to the man- 
drake of the Bible and of Shakespeare 
(Mandragora officinalis), which belongs to 
the night-shade family. The American man- 
drake is of the barberry tribe. 

Among the most conspicuous of Chautau- 
qua flowers in the assembly season are the 
meadow rue and its near relative, the bug- 
bane, or black snakeroot, two handsome 
members of the crowfoot family. The bug- 


bane ( Cimicifuga) sends up from a clump of 
large and very much dissected leaves a tall, 


naked stem, four or five feet high, terminated 
by erect slender spikes of white flowers, 
reminding one somewhat, when seen from a 
distance, of wax tapers in the branches of a 
candelabrum. The meadow rue may be 
known by its great fleecy panicles of tiny 
white blossoms resting like a soft cloud 
above its graceful clusters of blue-green 
foliage. The leaves are very large and very 
compound, the delicate roundish leaflets 
attached to the end of long slender leaf 
stalks producing a light, graceful effect not 
unlike that of a gigantic maidenhair fern. 
In fact, they are frequently mistaken for 
ferns by city people and others ignorant of 
woodland lore. Both the flowers and leaves 
of these two plants are very effective in 
decorations, and as a consequence they are 
fast disappearing from within the gates. 
Unfortunately civilized man seems to have a 
singular faculty for destroying the native 
beauties of the soil wherever he sets his 
foot, and I would suggest in passing that 
here is an important work which the nature 
teaching in our schools seems thus far to 
have failed to accomplish — that of teaching 
children to value and respect the native 
plant life arcund them. Indeed, there is 
reason to fear that as ordinarily conducted, 
such teaching tends to foster the spirit of 
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destructiveness. The only way that most 
people seem to have of expressing their 
admiration of a beautiful flower is to cut off 
its head, and nine times out of ten they will 
throw it away before they have gone twenty 
steps. In this manner the choice and beau- 
tiful plants are destroyed, while ugly weeds 
that nobody cares for are left to propagate 
unchecked; and thus the vegetation of the 
civilized world is tending to sink to a dead 
level of weediness on the one hand, and 
artificiality on the other. 

The most abundant native trees within the 
assembly grounds, as will be perceived at a 
glance, are the sugar maple and the beech. 
Closely resembling the latter in foliage are 
its near relatives, the birch, the hop-horn- 
beam, and the blue or water beech. The 
elm also resembles the beech closely in the 
character of the leaves and spray, but the 
beech can always be distinguished by its 
smooth, light-gray bole, by its rough, three- 
cornered fruit, and by the characteristic 
tendency of its lower boughs to droop 
towards the ground. 

There are scarcely any representatives of 
the original forest left in the Chautauqua 
groves, but the huge stumps that still remain 
as vestiges of the departed monarchs of the 
wood are enough to remind us that ‘‘ there 
were giants in those days.’’ A few fine old 
chestnuts and hemlocks are still left, and 
one noble representative of the magnolia 
family remains in the grand old cucumber 
tree, blasted and weather beaten, and evi- 
dently not destined to survive the buffetings 
of many more winters, that stands at the 
corner of Wythe and Forest avenues, near 
Higgins Hall. Its venerable neighbor that 
stands a few paces beyond, towards the hall, 
is a Canada hemlock. It is easily distin- 
guished from the firs and spruces by its 
narrow leaves and very small cones, which 
are hardly larger than a lady’s thimble. 

The trees most likely to attract the atten- 
tion of a stranger are the American lindens, 
or basswoods, that begin to scent the air with 
their fragrance about the middle of July. 
You will know them by their large, lop-sided 
leaves and their clusters of fragrant white 
flowers growing from the center of a small 
leaf, or bract. There are several of them 
on the road to the college; one very fine one 
near Kellogg Hall. 

Oaks are not abundant. There are some 
handsome young specimens of the red, or 
scarlet oak variety, but I do not remember to 
have seen a single white oak within the 
grounds or anywhere near them. These fine 
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trees are rapidly becoming extinct in our 
country; a situation that is partly due to 
their reckless destruction by man for the 
sake of their timber, and partly, perhaps, 
on account of the superior edibility of their 
acorns, which causes them to be eagerly 
devoured by hogs and other animals, while 
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the less attractive mast of other kinds is 
left to germinate undisturbed. Whatever 
be the cause, there can be no doubt that this 
noble tree is fast disappearing from our for- 
ests, and unless something is done to preserve 
it, it will have entirely disappeared within the 
next few generations. 


BUMBLEBEE TAVERNS. 


BY CHARLES McILVAINE. 


=) HE monotonous drone of the bumble- 

bee as its rapidly moving wings 

balance it in air before the small 

round hole giving entrance to its 

nursery and nest in rail or post or 

weather-boarding is a lulling sound in spring 

and summer to all save the small boy. The 

bumblebee is the boy’s natural enemy. It 

excites him to deeds of daring and slaughter, 

for the black-head’s sting is active as the 

needle of a sewing-machine, while the white- 

head’s zigzag bluster, harmless though he 
is, is eye-blinking and leg-stimulating. 

The first money I ever earned was by 
killing ‘‘ black-heads ’’ at a cent a dozen. 

The board coverjng of barns and wooden 
stock shelters is often badly pierced and 
damaged by the black-headed female bumble- 
bees. The small hole made by them gives 
entrance to a circular boring of larger 
diameter, from four to six inches long. It 
runs lengthwise of the timber,: and, being 
close to the surface, rain finds its way in, 
and decay of the timber follows. In, conse- 
quence, the farmer is often put to the 
expense of renewal or repairs. Hence, the 
value to him of dead bumblebees. 

My father believed in making work pleas- 
ant and instructive to his boys: pulling 
weeds was botanizing; picking stones off the 
mowing fields a lesson in mineralogy ; destroy- 
ing caterpillars and hurtful insects instructive 
in entomology ; but paddling bumblebees gave 
real, financial reward. I have made as much 
as ten cents a day! 

The white-headed bumblebee does not bore 
or do anything else. He wears a small 
square spot of white upon his forehead as 
badge of his sex. He is the gentleman of 
the family. Last spring I discovered that 
like many other idlers he got on sprees and 
died in consequence. On and about my 
house were numerous wistarias — beautiful, 
graceful vines first introduced into this coun- 


try from China by Professor Caspar Wistar 
in 1818. The long purple panicles are 
familiar to all lovers of spring’s choicest 
fancies. 

One morning I heard the familiar hum that 
once to me meant wealth. It was even now 
seductive. I seized a bit of board, my 
youth-time valor returned, and my arm was 
nerved for slaying. I traced the sound toa 
stout wistaria twined about a post like a 
monstrous snake, and spreading its many- 
branched top as a vast flower-covered 
umbrella. Above the pendulous racemes 
hummed several bumblebees. Upon the flow- 
ers were many more, probing to the honey- 
sacs with their log tongues, and gripping 
with desperate greediness the purple 
chalices. The sight was strange to me, for 
the insects were in various stages of intoxi- 
cation. Upon the ground were dozens (from 
early habit I reckon bumblebees by dozens) 
dead, dying, drunk, helpless; some waving 
their many legs and buzzing as they lay — 
feet up — their farewell song to life. They 
were all white-heads (males). There was 
not a black-head to be seen. 

I watched the bacchanalian feast in aston- 
ishment. The wistaria was an insect grog- 
shop ; the ‘‘ white-heads ’’ its chosen patrons. 
The tiny nectar goblets of the seductive flow- 
ers contained their death draughts. 

In many places and often I sought and 
watched the wistaria and its crowd of hum- © 
ming revellers. Everywhere the story was 
the same—debauch, death. Strange to 
say, where the wistaria grew I never saw a 
female bumblebee. Perhaps they left their 
dissipated lords. Perhaps they shunned the 
neighborhood of the slums their lords fre- 
quented. Be that as it may, the planting 
of the wistaria will soon relieve the farmer 
of the pest. But from killing the bumble- 
bees loss may arise — the red clover will not 
be so well fertilized. 








I, MY FATHER’S STEAMER LETTER. 


IN the year 1897, when the political 

situation in China and Japan appealed 

to the news-hunter’s instinct, I 

determined to resign from my home 

= paper and set my face toward the 

Far East: My father, not an unimportant 

official in the state department, assisted me 

in becoming attached to a leading journal as 

a correspondent, and a syndicate agreed to 
use my foreign letters. 

The week before my departure father 
betrayed a strange interest in my adventure. 
He took it upon himself to arrange even the 
little details of my trip, and although I could 
not conceive of any occasion for extraordi- 
nary solicitude, it was plain that during my 
last days at home he was a singularly changed 
man. 

The hour for parting came. My sister 
Nell presented me with a silken case, filled 
with steamer letters from Washington 
friends. On the way to the station we 
stopped at the state department for my 
father. He, also, brought a bundle of letters, 
and stuffed them all into my overloaded 
case —all but one. This he handed to me, 
looking me in the face with an expression in 
his kindly, earnest eyes which I could not 
forget, and saying: 

‘* These are your ‘ sealed orders,’ Robert. 
Read them when you get your ‘ sea-legs.’ ’’ 

With a fatherly injunction regarding 
health, he saw me aboard the sleeper and 
returned to mother and Nell, who waved 
heavy handkerchiefs to me as I was whirled 
away. 

If I was unusually quiet during the long 


ride to the coast, it must have been because 
my mind continually reverted to father’s sin- 
gular deportment and to the envelope con- 
taining my sealed orders. It was enough 
to keep a child quiet—if you knew my 
father. 

During the first days at sea I did not get 
beyond the smoking-room. The passenger 
list contained no names I knew except a 
Philadelphia Biddle. I had obeyed my 
father’s injunction and refrained from open- 
ing the mysterious envelope, but when I 
arose on the fifth morning, I resolved to walk 
around the ship twenty times to prove my 
** legs,’’ and then to satisfy my curiosity. 

The promenade was crowded, for it was a 
fine day and the sea was calm. It may have 
been on my third round, when, far forward 
by the captain’s cabin, a cheery voice called 
my name. 

There in the hatchway, protected from 
the wind, but nearly smothered in rugs, lay 
Dulcine Oranoff, who had been spending the 
summer at the Russian legation in Washing- 
ton and at the shore. I could not have been 
more surprised. My expressions of astonish- 
ment, however, were cut short by a courtly 
gentleman who appeared from the captain’s 
cabin and approached Miss Oranoff’s chair. 

‘* Father, let me present my friend, Mr. 
Robert Martin of Washington; Robert, my 
father, Colonel Oranoff.’’. 

Colonel Oranoff, though he had married a 
Washington society woman, and maintained 
his home in Washington, was detailed abroad 
in the Russian diplomatic service almost con- 
stantly. 
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Miss Oranoff’s impetuous greeting was 
characteristic of her, but in the conversation 
which followed she seemed reserved and 
reticent, though we had been friends in many 
a coaching party and on golfing greens. Yet 
speech in company is slow between friends 
from whom mutual explanations are due — 
as, in all conscience, they were due in the 
present instance from Miss Oranoff. She 
knew well of my proposed trip to the East, 
and, contrary even to her written promise, 
had not returned to Washington before my 


departure. 

Upon my admission that I had not read 
half my steamer letters, the girl sent me off 
to make up the five days. ‘‘ Read those 
from home first,’’ she called after me, laugh- 
ing, but her face sobered strangely with the 
words and her eyes followed mine intently. 

Back in my cabin I lost no time in opening 
first my father’s letter, for I felt that there, 
if anywhere, I might find answers to the 
hundred questions which were on my lips. 

It was a lengthy pen-written letter con- 
taining an enclosure. From it let me quote: 

‘The enclosed note will introduce you to Colonel 
Ivan Oranoff of the Russian secret service, a gentleman 
and my friend. He and his daughter incognito are 
passengers with you on the Septic. Their destination 
is Keinning, the capital of Quelparte. . . The 
heart of this matter is this: A crisis is at hand i in the 
East. The exigencies of the Siberian railway demand 
that Russia shall occupy immediately an ice-free ter- 
minus on the Yellow sea. This, of course, means Port 
Arthur. In making this advance across Manchuria, 
Russia has only Japan to fear. Oranoff goes 
to Quelparte to achieve a silent, " bloodless (if possible) 
conquest of that kingdom. His weapons will be, main- 
ly, gold roubles. He must succeed, Robert. If 
Quelparte can be gotten entirely into Russia’s grasp, 
then the lease of Port Arthur from China, already 
secured, can be made public, and Russia will magnani- 
mously (?) throw over Quelparte as a sop to the angry 
Japanese to prevent them from precipitating the war 
in the East which we all dread so much. [f, on the 
other hand, Russia finds Port Arthur untenable, for any 
reason, she can throw the lease over, and find in Quel- 
parte the port she desires. Oranoff desires 
(among others) an American assistant, for you must 
know that it is not Russians only to whom Russia owes 
her diplomatic successes. The experience 
will be invaluable. moreover, be of 


“Tt will, 
distinct advantage to your own country. We cannot 
now, being as we are on the verge of war with Spain, 
fail to exert any effort to preserve the present peace in 


the Orient. have left you to think this all 
out for yourself, Robert, alone at sea. - « Make 
your own decision. . . If you decide favorably, 
send the enclosed to Colonel Oranoff at once. It states, 
in my name, that you will meet him in the captain's 
cabin the midnight following its receipt.’’ c * 

I read and re-read the letter. Then I 
destroyed it. 

I called a boy, sent him with the note to 
the captain’s cabin, and sought my smoking 
acquaintance, Dr. George Brown. We had 
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hardly finished our cigars when a boy brought 
a tiny note to me which read: 

‘*T will spend the afternoon on the forward port 
deck —will you? ‘ Silence gives consent.’ D. 0.’’ 

That afternoon, and every afternoon, a 
short, young, light-haired American lay 
bundled up in his chair on the forward port 
deck at the side of ‘‘the girl of the 
boat’’—she sat at the captain’s right — 
and they talked together, always in low 
tones, with long intervals of silent reflection. 

However fast my first lessons came to me, 
some of them were well learned. One of the 
most impressive came when we were looking 
into the future, to days which, despite their 
dangers and uncertainties, were looked for- 
ward to as we shall never anticipate days 
again. 

** But,’’ I was observing, after a long 
silence, ‘‘ if we fail, little is lost, as gaining 
control of Quelparte is not to be a permanent 
triumph.”’ 

The girl sprang from her chair at the 
words. 

‘Oh, Robert,’’ she said, *‘do not use 
that word ‘ fail.” It may exist in the 
American service, but it does not in the 
Russian. 

“*Tf father fails’’—she breathed the 
ominous word rather than spoke it and 
looked quickly at the door of the captain’s 
cabin—‘‘ he would be sent to Bolivar or 
Hayti.’? And by the girl’s tone and gesture 
I knew that that in the Russian service 
meant cashiered. 

‘* No, no, Robert, as I once heard father 
say, the Czar has a ‘ razor for every beard.’ 
He never demands more of his servants than 
they can do, and they know his opinion of 
them only by the tasks he gives them. He 
is at once the hardest and best served master 
in the world. They talk of the power of the 
Russian armies, Robert, but that is nothing 
to the influence wielded by these faithful 
servants of the Czar in the diplomatic and 
secret services. By history and language 
Russia is separated from the rest of the 
world. Her very backwardness and sense 
of inferiority, the scorn which has been cast 
upon her undeveloped government and the 
Siberian prisons, has made her more of a unit 
in her great projects than any legislation 
which could have been conceived. Czars 
come and go, but the purpose of Russia is 
unchanged from what her founder, Peter the 
Great, planned — the conquest of a continent. od 


_ We parted at Yokohama to sain at Kein- 
ning two weeks later. My little Japanese 
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steamer brought me into Tsi, the chief sea- 
port town of Quelparte, on schedule time, 
where I found conveyances awaiting to bear 
me to the capital, twenty miles inland. 

I know of no city which the ordinary 
globe-trotter ignores that is more pictur- 
esque, more suggestive of centuries gone 
than Keinning, the old capital of Quelparte, 
surrounded by its great mouldering walls. As 
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I first set eyes upon them near the close of 
that autumn day, I should have pondered 
long, I suppose, on many 
‘* Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.’’ 

As it was, I wondered when I could see 
Dulcine again, and how soon the ‘‘ Russian 
razor ’’ would begin ‘‘ shaving ’’ the king of 
Quelparte ! 


Il. THE SECRET OF LYNX ISLAND. 


Upon arriving at Keinning I met two sur- 
prises. One was to find that the king of 
Quelparte was a resident at the Russian 
legation. After the Japan-China war (which 
gave Quelparte its independence) and the 
murder of the queen by Chinese conspirators, 
his Quelpartien majesty had preferred to 
remain the guest of the Russian minister 
rather than return to the polluted palace. The 
other surprise was that I, too, was to be 
kept at the Russian legation. I must have 
felt proud to sleep under the same roof with 
royalty, but I first congratulated myself on 
being near Dulcine; especially so when, 
after dining quite alone in the great salon, 
Colonel Oranoff came and took me to an 
apartment in their suite, explaining to me 
the plan of the building and pointing out 
the king’s wing to the west and the Russian 
minister’s suite beyond his own. 

I was detailed, at first, with a Captain 
Dejneff, who was engaged in gaining the 
confidence of the minor officers in the Quel- 
parte government barracks. Captain Dej- 
neff, before my arrival, had succeeded in 
sifting the likeliest soldiers into a battalion 
by themselves on the plea that they were 
backward and hindering their fellows. 
Dejneff put me in command of these men 
(I was graduated at West Point, though I 
had given up the profession of arms), who, 
under encouragement, became rapidly profi- 
cient in rudimentary drills. All this, I could 
see, was preparatory to a public display 
which would show the superiority of the 
Russian-trained troops. 

And perhaps I should pause here to observe 
that some things which had not been planned 
were taking place in the drawing-room of 
Colonel Oranoff’s suite at the Russian lega- 
tion, where Dulcine and I were frequently 
left to shift for ourselves, since I could not, 
for obvious reasons, spend time at the. clubs 
or billiard rooms. In this connection, I 
recall with amusement certain men in Kein- 
ning against whom I was put on my guard, 


especially a Frenchman, M. Loubet, who was 
staying at the little brick hotel. Such per- 
sons I was to avoid and to report whenever 
and wherever I encountered them. Now| 
know that they were accomplices, warned 
likewise against me and reporting me as 
punctiliously as I them; thus we were never 
seen together—an important matter to be 
effected. Such was the imperial system in 
which I was the smallest of the stars. 

On one of these evenings with Dulcine in 
the salon I was suddenly summoned to Col- 
onel Oranoff. 

About the room were seated those whom 
by dress I took to be Quelpartien noblemen. 
They arose when I entered, attracted no 
doubt by the sumptuous military dress in 
which Captain Dejneff compelled me to 
appear at the legation and barracks. No 
sooner were all seated than I perceived the 
company awaited some one. All were silent, 
and all sat facing a sofa covered with tigers’ 
skins which had been drawn into the center 
of the apartment. After afew moments a 
secret panel moved and a stately figure, in 
spotless Quelpartien robes, stood in the door- 
way. Isank to my knees saluting, with the 
others. 

It was Whang-Su, the king of Quelparte. 

His majesty broke the spell of royalty for 
me by sauntering into the room, nodding to 
one and another of his cabinet, touching a 
hand here and calling a name there, and then 
by dropping on the sofa and lighting an 
Egyptian cigarette which he drew from a 
silver case. He had just broken his fast — 
for, since the murder of the queen, the king 
of Quelparte slept when the world was awake, 
and met his cabinet and issued his heathen 
decrees when the rest of the world was asleep. 

Colonel Oranoff at once got to the center 
of matters. ‘‘ Your majesty has consulted 
the soothsayers?’’ Whang-Su bowed, smil- 
ing blandly. 

‘* And the imperial funeral will be decreed 
as we planned? ’”’ 
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** Yes,’’ answered the king of Quelparte, 
taking the cigarette from his lips, ‘‘ on the 
night of the round moon, that is, if—’’ 
and he glanced quickly to a nobleman near 
him. The latter knelt, then rose, saluted, 
and spoke: 

‘*Your majesty has been correctly 
informed; the great tablet has stood the 
test.’ But this did not answer the king’s 
question, and he instantly arose to his feet — 

‘* Yes— but the queen’s body,”’ he cried, 
lowering his voice. All had arisen with the 
king. 

Colonel Oranoff spoke quickly to him in 
a low tone. At length satisfied, the king 
called to his side the member of his cabinet 
who had. spoken, Prince Ting, and in a low 
tone gave several orders in swift succession. 

‘* You will need me no more, gentlemen, ’’ 
he then said, turning to depart. ‘‘ Trust 
Prince Ting, for he knows all. Have all in 
readiness on the night of the round moon. 
I go even now to invite the foreign repre- 
sentatives. You willdotherest.’”’ Turning 
to go, he electrified me (the others seemed 
not to notice it) by turning to Oranoff and 
saying with a laugh: 

‘** Yes — you willdothe rest! Ha, ha, ha!” 

The reader will need as many explanations 
as I did. 


The queen had been murdered four years 
before by Chinese who believed her to be 


playing Quelparte into Japanese hands. Her 
death was so unexpected that the mausoleum, 
though already begun, was hardly more than 
half completed at her death. This was all 
the more unfortunate from the fact that 
Quelpartiens, who are Confucianists and 
servile ancestor-worshipers, attach utmost 
importance to the sanctity of the dead. 
They believe that if a corpse is harmed, 
either before or after burial, every relative 
of the deceased will become insane. [If the 
body belongs to royalty the reigning dynasty 
will be quickly overthrown. 

And so dead bodies are guarded with 
utmost care in Quelparte. Among those 
who can afford it the graves of ancestors are 
built practically proof against vandals and 
enemies. The poorer people sometimes 
keep guard over their graveyards, and have 
even been known to bury their dead in spots 
unknown, save to themselves. The comple- 
tion of the queen’s mausoleum had been 
advancing with all possible celerity since her 
death. In the meantime her body had been 
kept secretly in a place known only to the 
king and Prince Ting and to its faithful 
guardians. 
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I saw at once that when Colonel Oranoff’s 
mission in Quelparte was accomplished and 
the Russian protectorate was to be announced, 
nothing would serve better to create a public 
stir and absorb the minds of the people than 
an imperial funeral, which was the event of 
a lifetime to Quelpartiens. When the nation 
was interested in that, the announcement of 
the protectorate could be safely made. 
Thus any internal trouble likely to arise 
from Russia’s conquest was to be avoided if 
possible. I began to respect, even more 
than before, the edge on the Russian razor 
in Quelparte. 

All having withdrawn but Prince Ting, we 
three drew close together, Colonel Oranoff 
summoning me to a place beside them. From 
the conversation I learned that the queen’s 
body was being secretly kept in a Buddhist 
temple on Lynx Island in Wun Chow bay, 
sixty miles westward from Tsi. The ‘‘ round 
moon ’”’ (full moon) came on the eighteenth. 
This was the tenth. There were eight days, 
therefore, in which to bring the imperial sar- 
cophagus a distance of fifty miles by water 
and twenty by land to the Russian legation 
in which we sat. 

Frequently, as we talked in low tones, 
Colonel Oranoff looked quietly at me, and I 
felt, long before Prince Ting left, that I was 
to be employed in this singular but vitally 
important mission, and, as Oranoff returned 
from the door through which the prince 
passed out, I could not resist the impulse to 
grasp his hand. The spontaneousness of 
the action pleased him, I think, though his 
face instantly sobered : 

** But wait. This is a more difficult mis- 
sion than you have thought. First, of all 
we are gaining in Quelparte in these days 
nothing is to be kept permanently except 
this very Lynx Island. If Port Arthur 
cannot be retained for any reason, Wun 
Chow bay is to be the terminus of the Sibe- 
rian railway. Our agents on the yacht 
Dulcette are at work there now making 
private purchases which will enable us to 
control Lynx Island and its bay. Thus the 
effort to obtain the sarcophagus must not 
be allowed to hurt those negotiations now 
pending. But, more to be dreaded than this 
possible conflict of our plans— and this is 
our own secret, Mr. Martin, yours and mine 
alone—I fear the Chinese who murdered 
the queen know where her body lies and are 
prepared to get possession of it at any cost. 
Thus, they believe, insanity will come upcn 
her relatives and the dynasty now reigning 
will be destroyed, and the end sought by 
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the murder will be finally accomplished. I 
have more evidence than I want that this is 
the plan that a noted Chinese prince is seek- 
ing to accomplish.”’ 

I looked into the man’s face, and he whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Prince Tuen.”’ 

The anticipation of a conflict with emis- 
saries of the monster Tuen for the body of 
the queen of Quelparte could not be relished 
by any one who knew of Tuen’s hatred of 
Whang-Su and his dynasty, grown more 
bitter since the princely tribute from Quel- 
parte no longer went to swell his coffers. 
But the presence of a Russian yacht (though 
it did not fly the Russian flag) was in itself 
assuring, and when at last Colonel Oranoff, 
though by implication only, gave me an 
opportunity to decline the service, I drew up 
quickly and saluted, for I would not have 
withdrawn for worlds, and I knew he knew it. 

**A squad of Quelpartien cavalry with 
Colonel Jip Yon Li and twenty Cossacks dis- 
guised in Quelpartien uniform will await 
you when you are ready to go,’’ said Colonel 
Oranoff, and, though he walked away to his 
table, I knew by the slight rising inflection 
of his words that he meant to ask me how 
soon that could be. 

**T shall be ready to go, Colonel Oranoff,’’ 
said I with as much candor, I hope, as 
earnestness (and I looked him honestly in 
the face as I said the words), ‘‘ when I shall 
have seen and said good-by to Dulcine.”’ 

Colonel Oranoff was sorting the papers on 
his table when I said these words, the mean- 
ing of which could not have been mistaken 
by any man. He paused as I uttered them, 
and pretended to examine more carefully a 
paper he had lifted from the table. But his 
eyes were looking over it and he was staring 
at the green table cover. He stood still a 
moment. Then he gathered his papers 
quickly (in very little order) into a secret 
drawer, and, turning frankly upon me, he 
held out his hand. 

‘* Be seated. Iwill call her. Colonel Li 
will await you on the barracks parade at five 
o’clock. Good-by and good luck! Remem- 
ber, you can telegraph from Han Chow.’’ 
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I looked at my watch. It was two 
o’clock. Then Dulcine came, smiling sleep- 
ily, but anxious and full of questions. We 
presumptuously drew the king’s tawny- 
colored throne up to the fire and sat 
down. 

It was six o’clock when I again looked at 
my watch. We were just getting out of the 
old west gate at Keinning. I had found 
Colonel Li and his escort awaiting me, the 
Cossacks looking rather disgusted in their 
outlandish oriental garb, but taking all 
good-naturedly like the soldiers they were. 
Once in the open country the Quelpartien 
cavalry scurried ahead, a motley crowd and 
ill horsed. Behind them rode Colonel Jip 
Yon Li. Behind me came my Cossacks well 
horsed, silent, and looking neither to the 
right nor the left. Beyond them, as I looked 
back, lay the old walls of Keinning; before 
me fifty miles, as the crow flies, across the 
mountains, the Buddhist monastery on Lynx 
Island, and its imperial secret. 

Three miles from Keinning we passed the 
completed mausoleum where the queen was 
soon to be buried. Colonel Li fell back and 
explained to me. A mound of solid earth 
fifty feet high contained the great granite 
tomb. Above was suspended a monstrous 
tablet fifteen feet square and ten feet thick. 
When the sarcophagus was placed within the 
tomb, this tablet was to be dropped, and no 
human power could raise it again and disturb 
the royal remains. Colonel Li informed me 
that this was the second tablet imported; 
the other had broken on the first trial drop. 
The present slab had stood one test by 
being dropped upon a temporary foundation. 
Another test was to be made today. I then 
recalled Prince Ting’s words to the king 
concerning the testing of the tablet. 

At noon, as we paused among the moun- 
tains to bait and freshen the horses, a 
strange sound came over the foothills with 
the wind. Colonel Li nodded to me, saying: 

**The great tablet has stood the test.’’ 

The sound was as though a gigantic ham- 
mer had struck a mountain cliff, and it rang 
and rang in my ears unpleasantly. 


Ill. THE ROAD TO WUN CHOW. 


We made forty miles over the rough moun- 
tain road and rested our horses the night of 
the eleventh at the little village Tu Men in 
the mountains. The Quelpartiens lagged far 
behind, but got in before midnight. We 
knew that the remaining twenty odd miles of 


the journey would be more difficult than the 
forty we had covered, as the road would be 
constantly descending ragged mountain spurs. 

During the long hours in the saddle I had 


much time to think of the future. I confess 
I never looked it more sternly in the face 
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than during those hours. But the best 
planned battle in history was lost by him who 
planned it, and won by those who had no 
plan. 

The fears of a possible encounter with the 
agents of the Chinese prince which Colonel 
Oranoff had expressed, were of a nature to 
sober the most dauntless. And the more I 
pondered upon that phase of the situation, 
the more interested I became. The queen 
of Quelparte had been murdered by Prince 
Tuen’s agents on the well-founded suspicion 
that she was playing Quelparte into the 
hands of the Japanese, who, after the Japan- 
China war, came to have, as all the world 
knows, the upper hand in Quelpartien affairs. 
If, on mere suspicion of Japanese ascendency 
in Quelparte, Prince Tuen had caused the 
murder of the queen, there could be little 
doubt that, upon learning of Russian pre- 
dominance, he would make a bolder stroke at 
Whang-Su and his dynasty. And if the 
secret of the temple on Lynx Island had been 
discovered, what could be easier than the 
seizure of the sarcophagus, to those who had 
run a hundred guards, entered a palace, and 
murdered a trebly-guarded queen? 

I could have endured with better relish 
the idea of a contest for the body of the 
queen with Europeans. But Chinamen! I 
had rather fight Indians or Burmese, 
though they too, like the Chinamen, 
have an absurd way of reasoning back- 
ward. Prejudice led me to feel that China- 
men would never choose -the reasonable or 
expected alternative or do the thing you 
were prepared to resist, but would eventually 
win out against you by the use of unheard 
of expedients as inconsistent as illogical. 

When I try to recall those days I find 
I have only the dimmest recollections of 
Quelparte. Of this singular journey over 
those mountains I remember little more 
than my fears. But there were great brown 


hills which we climbed by a tortuous path: 


after leaving gray Keinning. Farther on we 
found ourselves in the foothills of the moun- 
tains, cut up by many a pleasant vale, but 
somber and dreary because of the great 
rocks which arose on every hand. Here and 
there on the mountainsides white-robed fig- 
ures (for Quelpartiens dress all in white like 
Koreans) were raking dry grass or burrow- 
ing for roots to burn. Now and then we 
met a native boy with a string of little 
Korean ponies loaded with wood, which was 
worth its weight in copper cash in Keinning. 
At times we clattered through a little moun- 
tain valley where diminutive paddy fields 


“monious as our arrival. 
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were covered with rippling water which 
gurgled to the roadside on its way from one 
terrace to another, or we awoke the echoes 
of a secluded mountain village of straw- 
thatched mud huts from which uncouth 
heads were thrust with many querulous 
gutteral exclamations of surprise. Little 
boys and girls dressed in multi-colored coats 
peculiar to the youths in Quelparte, as in 
Korea, scurried away as fast as they could 
in their ungainly wooden shoes. Sometimes, 
if we came with great suddenness upon a 
sleeping hamlet, an odd collection of little 
wooden and hobnailed shoes lay in and along 
the road, indicating a flight quite as uncere- 
In more than one 
village the national game of kite-fighting 
was being played, the total population, with 
faces upturned, watching the battle. The 
two contestants, crossing their strings, 
sawed back and forth until one of the strings 
broke, whereupon victory was claimed by 
him whose string had longest stood the test, 
and the laughter of the crowd was the 
unhappy portion of the vanquished. Colonel 
Li informed me that in one of the villages 
through which we passed there once arose 
the greatest kite-fighter in Quelparte, a 
reputation gained by a series of victories 
won in every province: in the kingdom. 
Finally the secret of his success was unhap- 
pily discovered. A paste of meal and 
pounded glass was made to coat his kite 
string. And the victor whose praises had 
been sung so loudly was stoned to death by 
the infuriated inhabitants of the city where 
the trickery had been exposed. 

But these visions of villages and villagers 
came and went before my eyes as though I 
were in a dream, and from each succeeding 
height I strained my eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the sea and the temple roofs on Lynx 
Island. 

Beneath a stolid commonplace oriental 
appearance, I found Colonel Li to be an 
interesting, even a remarkable man. I 
came to know him but slowly and found to 
my amazement that he had traveled much, 
and that he could talk intelligently of Chicago 
and Washington, of London and Paris. All 
this drew me to him at first, though I 
came to fear him, as I hope I shall never 
have cause to fear another man. 

Touching the business before us, Colonel 
Li was to the point. He bore the imperial 
order for surrender to him of the sarcophagus 
of the queen. He had assisted in bringing 
it to this lonely island toward which we 
were hastening. But while we spoke of the 
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work before us I could not refer to that 
which was uppermost in my mind — Oranoff’s 
terrible suspicions. I did, however, make 
up my mind to sound the man cautiously as 
to any positive difficulty in our way. This 
side of our task had not been altogether 
overlooked, but when Colonel Li referred to 
it incidentally I could not determine whether 
he was keeping up courage by inward denials, 
or was actually in ignorance of the suspected 
designs of Prince Tuen. To further enlighten 
myself on this all-important point I diplomat- 
ically directed our conversation. Turning 
the talk again to the colonel’s experiences 
on the western continent, I inquired: 

‘* But, Colonel, you seem to have greatly 
appreciated your visit to America and 
Europe. Did the wish never come to you to 
remain and become a citizen with us? I 
should think Quelparte would seem tame to 
one who was once lost in the roar of our 
great cities and who enjoyed the novelties and 
attractions of the new world as keenly as you.” 

We were just topping a commanding spur. 
Far up on the face of a cliff, from which an 
eagle’s scream came rasping down, a dark 
hole showed the mouth of a Buddhist monas- 
tery in the solid rock. A tinkling bell, 
swayed by the winds, and the dull throb of a 
cymbal could be heard above the eagle’s 
scream, and a thin puff of smoke showed 
where some suffering devotee had just 
burned a paper prayer. In a notch in the 
road far above us a pony boy was singing, 
and the smell of burning leaves in some 
hidden hut came to us on the wind. Colonel 
Li pulled up his horse quickly at my words 
and took in all this with a significant sweep 
of his arm: 

** Look — listen — breathe! What is the 
turmoil and foolish fury of your new world 
to me compared with these? As water in 
the tea pot to the thirsty drunkard !’’ 

And I could only hum to myself the British 
soldiers’ song : 

‘* If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, why, you 
won’t ’eed nothin’ else. 
No! you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ 
The tinkly temple-bells !”’ ‘ 


‘** But, Colonel,’’ I pressed on, for I had 
my point to make, “‘ life here seems to have 
so little to offer. For all your service and 
devotion to your king what worthy reward 
have you? Custom inexorable compels you, 
if you gain high office, to support all your 
relatives. So there is little or no financial 
gain; and you must make enemies, who, 
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because of your triumphs, will be more 
delighted when you fall.’’ 

‘*True,’’ he said, ‘‘ but does the thought 
of failure keep your politicians from entering 
the contest? Triumph is not less sweet 
in Quelparte than in America. And if you 
are with the king your triumph is as lasting 
as the dynasty, by the king’s favor.’’ 

‘* But what of the dynasty?’’ I hurried 
on heedlessly now, for my chance had come. 
‘* Who can say how long it will last? Sur- 
rounding nations are rivals in the fight for 
the land, and all the while the devil Tuen is 
plotting to overthrow Whang-Su and to 


.wreck his throne.’’ 


I held my breath when I said the words. 
The man was riding at my horse’s flanks and 
I could not see him. I dared not look back. 

“Prince Tuen!” he said hoarsely. That was 
all he said, but the tone made me shudder. 

So the Chinese prince was Jip Yon Li’s 
enemy too, I mused, as we went forward in 
silence. But nowI did not know whether Li 
was thinking of him in connection with our 
present business. I resolved not to give up, 
however, and was about to renew the subject, 
when the colonel abruptly left me and 
dropped back to the Quelpartiens who were 
lagging behind as usual. In less than half 
an hour a cry came from them, and as I 
trotted back I saw that a Quelpartien had 
fallen from his horse and lay insensible on 
the stony road. As I came up Colonel Li 
detailed two men to stay with the injured 
man, and we pressed on. Then I saw, for 
the first time, that Li’s face was that of a 
dead man’s. I started at the sight of it. 
My spurs pierced my horse, and I was carried 
forward to my Cossacks at a rattling pace. 

So I was not the only one who was dread- 
ing Prince Tuen’s emissaries at Lynx Island! 
And that was what I wanted to know. 

I rode on with the Cossacks for a number 
of miles. From one of them with whom I 


“could converse I found that they were in bad 


humor over our business. Moreover, they 
had become suspicious of the Quelpartiens, 
who, I was told, were armed as no native 
cavalry had ever before been armed — even 
to dirks concealed in their jackets. This 
gossip I listened to, but minded not, for 
soldiers are men bred to idle talk. But as 
the day wore on their words kept ringing in 
my ears. Colonel Li kept closely with his 
men, and I with mine.’ Then slowly a 
terrible suspicion dawned on my brain. I 
was a loyal servant of the king—I and 
mine. What of him and his? Had Chinese 
gold been of no avail with him? 
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Was I going to Lynx Island with a wily tool 
of the Chinese werewolf? WasI the dupe of 
Colonel Jip Yon Li and virtually in the hands 
of the king’s enemy already? 

I cannot tell how disconcerted these awful 
suspicions, bred by my Cossacks’ idle talk, 
made me. The first thought of failure made 
me sick at heart. The capture of the impe- 
rial sarcophagus would, I knew well, make 
no earthly difference with the length of the 
dynasty, but I was not so sure that the 
knowledge of such a capture would not stag- 
ger the king’s brain and that of every 
‘* relative,’’ and so, in reality, fulfil the 
direful: prophecy. 

My Cossacks were riding their horses at 
natural gaits, some near, some far in advance. 
Suddenly one of them returned up the steep 
path, his horse wet with lather. Reaching 
me, he saluted, and said in French: 
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‘*Three of the Quelpartien cavalry have 
circled us and are riding hard and far in 
advance.’’ I remembered instantly the rider 
who had fallen and the two companions left 
with him; also, that the accident happened 
after I had spoken as I did of Prince Tuen 
to Colonel Li. 

It may seem, as I tell it, that this was all 
that I needed to assure me that my fears 
were not groundless. But I could not dis- 
trust Colonel Li without reflecting seriously 
on Colonel Oranoff, and that I was in no 
mind to do. However, it was only that 
which kept me from stopping in the first 
rocky pass, calling my Cossacks about me, 
and making a prisoner of my guide and senior 
officer. 

As it was, I felt for my weapons, put on a 
cheerful face, and rode at the head of my 
men into the village of Wun Chow. 


IV. THE TEMPLE OF CHING-LING. 


Wun Chow bay is a basin measuring about 
two miles in width and in length. On three 
sides it is bounded by the mainland, which 
ends in a promontory of jutting rocks. On 
the fourth or south side a mountain of an 
island rises three hundred feet from the sea. 
The harbor entrance is a narrow inlet 
between the promontory of the mainland and 
the eastern extremity of Lynx Island. Sev- 
eral picturesque rocky figures stand out of 
the water in the inlet as if to mark the 
mainland’s ancient boundary line. They are 
the sentinels of Lynx Island, and a night- 
mare to captains inward bound. On the 
western shore of the bay was the little native 
village. Around the western end of. Lynx 
Island and on the little neck of water divid- 
ing it from the mainland was a Japanese 
village, for this was an open port and a 
regular landing place for Japanese steamers 
plying between Nagasaki and northern 
Chinese ports. 

One of these steamers was lying at anchor 
in the harbor of Wun Chow, surrounded by 
sampans. Another was just clearing the 
harbor as we entered the village. The black 
trail of its smoke lay along the horizon, mak- 
ing the sentinels of Lynx Island look like 
diminutive smoking volcanoes. 

But my eyes passed quickly from the mer- 
chantmen and rested long on a little white 
speck on the blue waters—the yacht Dul- 
cette of the Russian man-of-war Ulrie which 
was stationed at Tsi. The little craft lay 
floating near the precipitous side of Lynx 


Island, evidently as near shore as possible, 
and I confess my spirits rose as I watched it 
rise on the swell of the sea. Then my eyes 
ran from it to the shore, a distance of two 
hundred feet. How could we bridge that 
leap? 

From the shore I looked up the steep side 
of the mountain and my heart sank within 
me, for it seemed a well-nigh impassable 
course down which to bring a burden in the 
dark of night. The mountainside was ser- 
rated with great ribs of rock extending from 
end to end. Here and there dark ravines 
ran up and down, breaking the monotony of 
the landscape, but the ravines seemed, from 
my standpoint on the beach at the village, 
more impassable, even, than the ragged face 
of the mountainside. Our burden, I doubted 
not, would weigh no less than six or eight 
hundred pounds. I knew that the temple of 
Ching-ling (so it was called locally) was on 
the summit of the island, though I could see 
no trace of it. Two courses were open to 
us; a difficult (if not impossible) climb down 
the side of the mountain, or a long round- 
about trip along the summit, down the 
descending western slope to the Japanese 
village, then through Wun Chow to the shore 
of the bay. Secrecy would demand that the 
former course be adopted if it was within 
the range of possibility. 

As I have said, I was unable to bring 
myself to act on my suspicions of Colonel 
Jip Yon Li. I have stated them in the order 
in which they arose, to show what must have 
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been my perturbed mental condition when I 
arrived on the ground. In proper order it 
will be seen whether or not I acted 
rightly. 

Once in Wun Chow, Colonel Li advised 
me to take my Cossacks to the Japanese 
village where we could find more comfortable 
accommodations at Japanese inns. He and 
his men remained in Wun Chow. It is need- 
less to say I went, but only with great mis- 
givings, for I had resolved not to let the 
man out of my sight, unless necessary to pre- 
vent raising his suspicions of my doubt. But 
now, at the outset, I was compelled to 
choose between fears and Colonel Oranoff, 
and, brought to the point which I could 
not evade without discomfort and embarrass- 
ment, I assented without betraying a shadow 
of distrust. Colonel Li promised to follow 
quickly after me and pilot me to the temple 
on the island for a preliminary survey of the 
ground. 

In fact, I had not finished my late tiffin 
when he came clattering up with fresh horses 
and we were off, fording the narrow inlet 
which at low tide was not more than two 
feet deep. We gained the mountain and 
began ascending the narrow, stony path. 
Once on Lynx Island I felt a new interest in 
our mission. Added to this freshening zeal, 


Colonel Li was instantly full of much neces- 


sary information. The monastery of Ching- 
ling had been raised to first rank four years 
ago. I made the mental note that this was 
just after the queen’s murder. This exalta- 
tion in rank made necessary a number of 
alterations in the temple, a larger and more 
elaborate service, and a greater number of 
priests. The number of the latter had been 
doubled from twenty-five to fifty. I com- 
mented, to myself, that the additional force 
was undoubtedly a soldierly set of men and 
well armed —for priests! Colonel Li further 
informed me that none of all this retinue 
knew the nature of the treasure they were 
guarding, save the three high priests, but 
that all knew that when the monastery was 
made of first rank a precious gift was laid 
within the altar, appropriate to its exalted 
position — as was true of all monasteries of 
primal rank in the kingdom. 

What masterly artifice, thought I, had 
been displayed in safely guarding the body 
of the queen! Here on this mountain-island, 
a picked body of men under the cloak of 
religion lay guarding their king’s precious 
secret more safely than it could have been 
watched in the citadel of any fortress 
defended by an army. ‘‘ The cowl is might- 
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ier than the sword,’’ they say in Quelparte. 
But cowl and sword were here! 

Our horses were climbing away vigorously 
and soon we neared the summit of the 
hill. A picturesque scene greeted our eyes. 
A great canyon split the summit of Lynx 
Island. From one rocky side to the other a 
green vale extended, perhaps two hundred 
yards wide. A number of old trees stood 
upon the grassy plot, and in the distance 
appeared the temple roof, its gables orna- 
mented with clay monkeys of life size, which, 
the Quelpartiens believe, will preserve any 
building from evil spirits. As I saw their 
grotesque little figures silhouetted against 
the distant sea I wished for once to believe 
in their power. As we pushed on more 
rapidly, a second building came into view, 
distant a hundred yards from the temple. 
This, Colonel Li had forgotten to explain, 
was an auxiliary dormitory for the twenty- 
five additional priests brought to the monas- 
tery when it was made of first rank. It was 
merely a long, straw-thatched, native hut. 
As we drew near, what I had taken to be 
the wall of the temple appeared to be an 
outside wall surrounding the temple itself, 
an unusual, but not unheard of, method for 
the protection of temples from vandalism. 

I shall never forget my first ride into this 
canyon of Lynx Island. My eyes saw every- 
thing and my ears caught every sound. 
Eagles were circling over the cliffs above us. 
White caps danced on the far-off sea, visible 
through the vista of the canyon. A gong 
was sounding somewhere, and thin metal 
fishes, suspended on the tongues of little 
brass bells hanging on the temple, floundered 
desperately in the wind, ringing their bells 
to keep off evil spirits. 

From his latticed window the gate-keeper 
saw us coming and took Colonel Li’s package 
within. Soon a priest came hurrying to meet 
us. It was plain that we were expected. 
Everything suggested this from the clean- 
swept quadrangle to the spotless attire of 
the attendants. A gong sounded, and the 
priests came out from the temple chanting, 
some passing out of the gate to their auxili- 
ary building, the remainder entering huts 
which were built against the inner side of 
the wall. Colonel Li informed me that the 
ceremony just concluded was the last, but 
one, to be held over the queen’s remains. 
On the following day, at this hour, the final 
service was to be performed. Thus the king 
had enjoined in the orders just received. 
The high priests, Colonel Li, and I now passed 
within the temple of Ching-ling. 
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In the dim light the candles on the altar 
were first visible. Incense filled the place. 
Between heavy curtains I could barely see 
the Image at the farther end of the room 
within the inner court, where none but the 
high priests might step. To this spot my 
eyes went quickly and remained, for there, 
perhaps beneath those very candles, lay the 
embalmed body of the queen! 

As I peered forward, the three men at 
my back spoke to each other swiftly and in 
low tones. Frequently I heard my name 
mentioned, but all the rest was meaningless 
since they spoke the native language. I 
need not more than refer again to the lurk- 
ing fears which beset me whenever suspicions 
became uppermost in my mind. I remember 
thinking, as I stood there blinking into the 
darkness toward the dimly lighted shrine, 
that if Colonel Oranoff was betrayed, no man 
had ever been duped by more cunning trick- 
sters. And the highly comforting specu'a- 
tion followed, that if he had been betrayed, my 
life was not worth the vapor that rose from 
yonder burning candle. 

Soon one of the men, who had been intro- 
duced to me as General Ling, familiarly put 
his hand through my arm and led me toward 
the inner court. Turning from the Image 
upon which I was gazing with equal curiosity 


and expectancy, the man pulled away a thick 
mat from the floor and lifted a trap-door. 
Unceremoniously he grasped one of the 
sacred candles from the altar and sat down 
on the edge of the black, square hole. Then, 
getting a foothold on a ladder, he crawled 
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awkwardly down. I followed. If I had 
known I was going to my grave I could not 
have retreated. The ladder was some six 
feet in length and stood in a narrow hallway 
cut into the limestone rocks. Down this I 
followed the candle. Numerous dark passages 
went off in either direction into inky blackness. 

At the end of along walk my guide stopped 
and stamped upon the floor. Then, leaning 
over, General Ling scraped away loose dirt 
and with much labor lifted another heavy 
slab trap-door. Again he went down and 
again I followed him, on wide stone stairs, 
into.a still lower apartment. The room was 
heavy with foul air, but another odor was 
unmistakably present—a perfume faintly 
floating in the air. General Ling paused on 
the lower step, and, turning to me, grasped 
my hand and looked me in the face while he 
raised the torch above his head. 

I peered into the scented room. A mov- 
ing object first appeared. In a moment, 
as I looked, I beheld a face, and I started, 
gasping. ThenI saw it was a soldier, stand- 
ing silently ‘‘ at attention’’ and looking at 
General Ling. 

We see some things first by ‘‘ averted 
vision.”’ By such means there slowly came 
into my sight a long glittering object by the 
soldier’s side. For a moment, while it grew 
larger and more distinct, my eyes were fixed 
upon the soldier’s stolid face. 

When at last I could look I saw, resting 
on two great beams thrown across the little 
room, the golden sarcophagus of the queen 
of Quelparte. 


V. THE LAST SERVICE. 


As we ascended to the temple General Ling 
explained the plan which had been formulated 
by the high priests, subject to the approval 
of Colonel Li. The final service in the 
temple had been set for two o’clock on the 
next day, asI have said. In the meantime 
every preparation for the removal of the 
sarcophagus was to be made — floors opened, 
doors widened, trusses built. After the 
service, and not until then, were ‘the priests 
to be made aware of the presence of the 
sarcophagus, and on their shoulders it was 
to be brought up into the temple. Although 
Colonel Oranoff had informed me that a new 
sarcophagus would await, the body at the 
Russian legation in Keinning, lest the one at 
Lyzix Island be injured during the transfer, 
General Ling had already made a great 
wooden case in which to place it preparatory 


to its removal. The total burden would be 
eight hundred pounds. He affirmed that it 
could be carried down the face of the hill by 
the fifty priests, with the aid of blocks and 
tackling, without damage to the sarcopha- 
gus, even if the outer case should be marred. 

In this, as in all else, General Ling seemed 
to be a most sensible and faithful servant of 
the king. We had reached the foot of the 
ladder which would take us again to the 
temple shrine, when the man suddenly sank 
to the floor and he grasped my hand as I put 
one foot on the ladder. I turned, and, from 
being the cool, far-seeing, resolute man I 
had thought him, he seemed to become a 
child as he fairly sobbed to me: 

‘Sir, you cannot guess what terrible 
years these have been. Here, with only fifty 
men, I have been placed to watch’’ — and 
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he nodded toward the room from which we 
had come —‘‘ that which is more precious 
to the king than life itself. The first year I 
could scarcely sleep, for when I did, a sound 
as of distant thunder came to my ears, and 
for days thereafter I could close my eyes no 
more.’’ Tears were running down the poor 
man’s pallid cheeks as he spoke. ‘‘* But 
finally I learned to sleep, sir, with both eyes 
open, sitting upright at my table, on which 
I balanced myself with my elbows. But why 
do I tell you this? —— that you may mention 
my faithfulness to the king. Of it he knows 
little more than my success. I would that 
he knew of the fears I have undergone for 
his sake and the eternal vigilance with which 
his secret has been guarded. I have become 
an old man in these forty months and have 
little longer to live. I have a son— Kim 
Ling, in the Quelparte army. Tell the king 
he will serve him faithfully as I have, and 
even until death.’’ 

There was something besides the pathos of 
the man’s plea that touched me, the sense 
of the justice of the great reward which he 
seemed to feel was due his laborious service. 
And he asked it not for himself, but for an 
only son. I promised then and there to 
**speak to the king’’ of his son, though I 
used the words merely in the conventional 
sense. He was greatly pleased at the 
words, and we ascended into the lighter 
dimness of the temple. No one being in 
sight, as we entered the inner court, I 
paused, for I too had something to say: 

‘* But during these years, General Ling, 
have there not been many whom you have 
suspected of treachery?’’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ he answered as quickly and 
as frankly. ‘‘I have suspected all— but 
myself. ’’ 

‘* Colonel Li?’’ I suggested. 

** Yes, Colonel Li,’’ he responded; then 
he added after a pause and a shrewd turn of 
his head: ‘‘ But not so much as you.”’ 

** You may trust me,’’ I said, holding out 
my hand. He clasped it tightly, for on my 
honor and faithfulness hung the success or 
failure of all these long nights and days of 
watching, and he answered almost pitifully : 

‘* There was nothing else to do.’’ 

As we entered the area without the temple 
Colonel Li appeared with the horses, but I 
had other plans. These I communicated to 
him, and he rode off alone. Calling General 
Ling, I asked him to pilot me down the 
mountain path. 

Passing outside the monastery walls, I was 
taken to a footpath which went down the 
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rocky side of the canyon, doubling back on 
itself frequently te accomplish the feat. 
Once on the crest of the rocks the view 
was entrancing. The sun was just set- 
ting in the mountains beyond Wun Chow. 
The bay below, so perfect in outline and 
lovely in color, seemed a great opal in the 
quiet, dying light. From a certain craft 
just leaving the little pier at Wun Chow, a 
weird sound came. A stately figure in white 
was standing in the prow beating a flabby 
drum. Behind him a dozen men pulled at 
their oars, driving the barge slowly across 
the bay. General Ling informed me that 
this ceremony was performed at the begin- 
ning of each native month to keep the devils 
of the sea from entering the harbor. My 
eyes moved slowly from the white figure in 
the barge to the trim little craft riding at 
anchor near Lynx Island, and I thought of 
its original mission to Wun Chow. Neither 
the monotonous throb of the flabby drum nor 
the rocky sentinels of Lynx Island had kept 
it out. While looking for devils, a Bear had 
come in unnoticed ! 

We pushed on downward, for the light 
was waning. Slowly General Ling picked his 
way. At first I thought he was choosing it 
as he went, but before long I saw stakes had 
been driven in the ground by some one who 
had fully anticipated all that I had been 
dreading. Through rocky defiles, down 
steps as high as those of the great pyramid, 
along little grassy ways on the very verge 
of a precipice the stakes led us. In actu- 
ally making the descent, one did not find it 
such a difficult task. As we neared the 
bottom my guide signified the necessity of 
his returning before it became too dark, and 
we parted, after arranging that I should be 
at the monastery at two o’clock the follow- 
ing afternoon. I found my way easily to 
the shore and was taken to the yacht in a 
sampan, where, I need hardly say, my letters 
made me a welcomed addition toa jovial 
party of men. Spirits, here, ran high, for 
the mission of the Dulcette had been consum- 
mated successfully. The boat now only 
waited its ‘‘ cargo’’ to be off for Tsi. 

Lulled to sleep by the gentle rocking of 
the waves, I made up for two sleepless nights 
and barely came from my bath as tiffin was 
served. I had little more than time to climb 
the steep path of the stakes when the iast 
service over the body of the late queen of 
Quelparte was begun. 

I should observe here that the Duleette 
was brought fifty feet nearer shore on this 
morning, and four sampans were lashed 
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together and boarded over to convey our 
burden to the yacht. According to the 
king’s orders, General Ling had been ordered 
to set fire to the monastery of Ching-ling 
immediately upon the removal of the sar- 
cophagus. Secrets, of which I have only 
the merest suspicion, undoubtedly connected 
with the anticipated Russian possession of 
the island, rendered this waste of property 
necessary. In accordance with it, I had 
ordered my Cossacks to station themselves 
on the road to Keinning behind the village 
of Wun Chow at sundown ready to start for 
the capital the moment the light appeared 
on the summit of Lynx Island. By them I 
sent a message to Oranoff stating the success 
of my mission and that of the Dulcette. 

As I entered the temple a hundred tapers 
sprang to light. The candles on the altar 
were at the same time increased, showing up 
the hideous figure of the Image unpleasantly. 
Some one was reading in a nasal tone from 
a Thibetan book. During the reading the 
three score priests entered the building, 
bearing swinging torches. Upon entering 
they kneft; then, with noiseless feet they 
formed a procession and marched slowly 
before the Image of Gautama. 

It may be my lot to witness many 
august ceremonies, but I think I shall never 
remember any as I remember the ceremony 
of that memorable night on Lynx Island. 
There was something in it of the heathenism 
of ancestor-worshiping peoples — something 
which suggested the religious fervor of India, 
though blended with and discolored by the 
duller dross of Chinese superstition. What- 
ever it may have been —I cannot describe it 
— that march of those monks, and their mono- 
tones will never be forgotten while life shall 
last. And whenever I listen to chanting, 
my ears seem to hear above the song of the 
singers, the chant which I heard that 
night: 


He knows he lies who dares to say 

That Karma cannot be; 
For the body of Dharma, pure and white 
Ever lies in the liquid light, 

Though his form we may not see. 


In a thousand rivers there water is, 
In a thousand rivers a moon, 


VI. 


The darkness was not altogether due to 
coming night, for a storm was blowing in 
from the murky Yellow sea. Yet the long 
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In a thousand leagues no cloud is seen 
Where the heavens lie like an endless dream 
To temple our wind-swept tomb. 


On Griddore Peak where vultures fly 
And lustrous flowers are found, 

Full many an occult thing may be — 

If the wood comes not can the tortoise see 
Till a thousand years roll ’round? 


When half the procession had passed the 
altar the priests faced it and, prostrating 
themselves, chanted : 


O Honorable One by the Altar, 
O source of the pure, endless springs, 
Favor our frail lips that falter, 
Grant us the three blessed things: 
The Buddha, 
The Dharma, 
The Shanga. 
The thrice-blest, the three Precious Things. 


Rising, they marched on; then, turning, 
retraced their steps before the Image, 
chanting wondrously : 


The three worlds swing in an endless arc, 
Rebirth, decay, and death; 

An hundred thousand kalpas fly 

Like grains of dust across the sky, 
While Buddha breathes a breath. 


O clear, pure wind of measureless love, 
O blow now straight, afar! 

Had not your heart been proven sweet, 

Who would have dared its message keep, 
Pyel Ho of Kasyapa? 


Let the chant go forth to the Honorable One 
Who sits by the Altar on High, 

And strives to break the dark clouds of night 

That worlds may reflect his glorious light, 
And Karma be banished for aye. 


I sat I know not how long as one bewitched. 
The swinging torches, the monotonous chant- 
ing, the perfumed incense all combined to 
make me what I had never been before, 
somewhat of an idolater. 

At last some one touched me and spoke. 
It was General Ling, and he asked if I were 
ready. I looked out through a crack ina 
paper window and saw it was growing dark. 
Already my Cossacks were awaiting my signal 
of flames. Already the Dulcette had lifted 
anchor and was in full heat to be off. I 
tightened my belt, felt of my pistols, and 
answered him: 

“é Yes.’ 


THE CUE OF A QUEUE. 


service had lasted to near the day’s end, 
when General Ling came to me. 
For some reason I had felt no hurry to 
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begin the night’s work. A strange quiet 
had come over me, intensified fourfold by 
the service to which I had altogether given 
myself up. After three days of intense 
mental and physical activity, | was enjoying 
a reaction and recuperation. Not that my 
fears were dead or my anxieties were forgot- 
ten, but from the moment I met General 
Ling I felt a new confidence in myself and in 
those about me. He had suffered suspicions 
for four mortal years — suspicions of every 
one, including myself. Beside him, and he 
a heathen and an idolater, I was a coward. 
His pitiful words respecting his trust in 
me —‘‘ there was nothing else to do’’ — 
rang in my ears. How nearly they coincided 
with my own reluctancy in trusting Colonel 
Li! And I have ever remembered this valu- 
able lesson—to trust those whom I must 
trust as I trust myself. Upon this motto I 
had acted since I awoke that morning on the 
Dulcette. Ling and Li had done everything. 
The sarcophagus was as good as on the 
Duleette. My Cossacks were no longer 
needed and were spoiling to return to Kein- 
ning. Consequently I had written to Colonel 
Oranoff and stationed them to await my 
flaming signal to be off. I was particularly 


glad to be able to dispense with their pres- 


ence, as the secret of Lynx Island was 
confined to that many less tongues — and 
soldiers’ tongues are loose at both ends, as 
all the world knows. 

At the conclusion of the final ceremony 
the priests had been taken to an inner room, 
where Colonel Li imparted to them the nature 
of the king’s orders touching the imme- 
diate removal of the sacred treasure of 
the temple and the utter destruction of 
the temple itself. The astonishment of the 
priests can be imagined, but not the scene 
which followed. Old men, whose lives had 
been spent at Ching-ling, came out weeping 
and moaning. Here and there they leaned 
against the walls as if to embrace them for 
a last time. Some crowded about the Image 
on their knees and prayed with quaking 
voices. Others, most of them younger, 
began running about like frightened deer. 
Some fell into groups in the corners, whis- 
pering to each other in their haste. 

Evidently fearing that all control over his 
men might be lost, Colonel Li hastened to 
read yet another decree from the king. It 
detailed each priest to service in other 
temples, and gave to each a sum of money 
from the royal treasury. This had the 
desired effect over the younger and most 
restless of the men, who, otherwise, were 
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quite beside themselves with disappointment. 
But many of the older men failed to be recon- 
ciled by pecuniary reward. Young men 
came to older ones, who, sobbing by the 
wall or praying by the Image, seemed to 
heed only the first decree. 

‘*Have cheer, father,’’ said a son to an 
old man by the wall. ‘‘ You and I are to go 
to Wun Lung, where King Chan-ning is 
buried. Have cheer.’’ 

** Be silent, son,’’ sharply cried the elder, 
turning his wet face upon the hopeful youth. 
** You remember the grave of Chan-ning and 
forget that of your mother on Lynx Island. 
What if that is plundered and we become 
insane? It would be a just reward.’’ The 
old man’s face went back again into his 
sleeve and by the shaking of his shoulders, 
I could see he was weeping anew. 

Some there were among the soldier-priests 
whom the second announcement did not quiet. 
The reason was, I thought, that the destruc- 
tion of Ching-ling meant they were to go 
back into the dreary barracks. 

Orders were given for the priestg to collect 
their personal effects immediately and to be 
ready in an hour to assist in the work of re- 
moving the sacred treasure. This necessitat- 
ed great tumult and confusion, particularly in 
the mud huts. Itseemed to me hasty business 
to ask men to prepare within an hour to leave 
homes in which they had lived a lifetime; 
but the need of having the destruction of the 
temple seem to be a religious observance, 
and thus less likely to be attributed to the 
passing of the island into Russian possession, 
rendered such a course necessary, however 
summary it might seem. 

It was more than an hour before all was 
in readiness. Except for the extreme fore- 
sight of General Ling all would not have 
been ready then. The storm had swept 
furiously upon us and torrents of rain fell. 
To counteract this, General Ling had oil in 
readiness with which to smear the temple 
and the straw-thatched roofs. Other com- 
bustible material was piled against the 
temple. Within, the audience room had 
been stripped of all decorations save the 
heavy curtain which hid the inner court from 
view. From this court the Image of Gau- 
tama was brought into the center of the 
temple. 

‘*A hot Nirvana for him,’’ thought I, as 
I paced restlessly by it amid the confusion, 
thinking of the end that was approaching it. 

After a long wait the priests from the 
the farther building came, in a body, and 
amore frightened crowd of men I hope I may 
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never see. Those in the front rank were bold, 
even surly, but behind them were those who 
cringed and shrank. Their officers, who now 
openly asserted their authority, much to my 
relief, brandished sabers, and urged on the 
timid with sharp words of command and not 
a few savage thrusts. 

All being ready, General Ling drew back 
the curtain which hung before the inner 
court and exposed a great rectangular hole 
in the floor made by raising the stone flag- 
ging above the hallway. A torch was given 
to each of the foremost men, and, taking 
a torch himself, General Ling leaped down. 
The men followed in dead silence, curiosity 
overwhelming their fears and sorrows, and 
crowded down the narrow hallway with 
many muttered exclamations of astonish- 
ment. Upon reaching the end of the dark 
passageway another great opening met their 
wondering eyes. A large space had been 
opened directly above the stone stairway. 
Down the stairs we passed, and the room 
below and its secret was in plain view. 

I looked about me at the peering faces as 
the men stepped forward to see the contents 
of the apartment. With his usual foresight, 


General Ling had had the sarcophagus placed 
within the wooden case, so that a plain box, 


five feet high and six feet long, was all that was 
exposed to view. I did not know how many, 
if any, of those men dreamed what the box 
contained, but I thought by the action of 
some that they suspected that the ‘‘ sacred 
treasure ’’ of Ching-ling was acorpse. But, 
my imagination being a capricious quantity, 
I put aside idle speculation and went to 
work with the others. 

It was plain that the most difficult task 
before us—at least within the temple— 
was to move the box the first step, or up 
to the hallway above the room in which it 
rested. The stairway was cut in the solid 
rock and could not be removed. Moreover 
it was composed of wide steps and only five 
of them in number. Ropes were let down 
and deflected into the room and placed 
around the box. Repeated trials were made 
before any gain was made. When, at last, 
the box was lifted, the ropes could not be 
raised sufficiently. The weight swung to 
the steps, and the box struck them with a 
terrific crash, which showed, for one thing 
at least, that it was a solid affair and able 
to stand all that could reasonably be expected 
of it. 

Li did not care to have that experi- 
ment repeated, and he inquired immediately 
if there was not a room directly above that 
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in which the box stood. General Ling an- 
swered affirmatively. Li advised that the 
floor of that room be taken up to simplify 
the situation. His suggestion seemed a 
practical one and the work was instantly 
begun. A number of men went above 
and the work of raising the floor and remov- 
ing the loose dirt was begun. With Colonel 
Li, I guarded the sarcophagus and ordered 
those about me to clear away the debris as 
it fell through the growing aperture. Sud- 
denly and without warning a great slab, 
loosened from its bed of surrounding dirt, 
came crashing down upon us. I barely 
escaped having my leg caught under it, and 
a priest at my side, who had been especially 
valuable because of his authority over others 
and his notable activity and watchfulness, 
received a terrific blow on the head and‘sank 
with a groan between Colonel Li and myself. 

Colonel Li jumped quickly to the poor 
man’s rescue, and, with my assistance, drew 
him from the debris and dust into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, which I had not seen before, 
where the soldiers who had guarded the 
sarcophagus slept. The blow had been 
received fairly on the head, crushing in the 
wire net in which Quelpartiens put up their 
hair, and had inflicted a serious if not fatal 
wound. 

Men were at once sent for water, and I, 
remembering my flask in the pocket of my 
greatcoat, went to the temple where I had 
cast it aside. 

As I hurried through the temple of 
Ching-ling for my whisky-flask, I felt 
something in the air which gave me a 
sudden, terrible warning. I thought at first 
the accident had played a little trick on my 
nerves, and, as I retraced my steps, I drew 
away at my flask myself. But no—it was. 
not that. Everything took on a new appear- 
ance. I dodged at my own shadow on the 
walls. Men were hastening by me, running 
through the halls and the temple, stumbling: 
on the ladders and disappearing through 
numerous doors. The accident was being 
reported, thought I, and the simple-minded 
and superstitious were disturbed by it. Thus. 
I argued the case within me as I ran down 
the steps into the room where the sarcoph- 
agus stood. The room was quite empty. 
Above me the work of removing the floor 
continued, the workers having started up a. 
sing-song chant such as Quelpartiens indulge 
in while working. But below a strange: 
silence reigned. Seeing the torch light in 
the farther room I hurried thither, flask in. 
hand. 
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I shall not describe the sight which met 
my eyes with all its frightfulness of detail. 
Colonel Li and General Ling were standing 
near the center of the room looking at each 
other in speechless horror. In Li’s hand was 
_ his sword, the blade hidden behind his robe. 

On the floor before them lay a headless 
corpse. 

Both men attempted to look at me, but 
they could not take their eyes from each 
other. Together they turned like auto- 
matons, still staring one another in the face, 
speechless, 

‘* A sharp stone,’’ I gasped at last, draw- 
ing my revolver. 

Then, slowly, Colonel Li’s other hand came 
up from his side, drawing after it what 
seemed to me a black cord. And he raised 
aloft the head of the corpse at his feet, hold- 
ing it by the end of its finely braided 
queue. 

*‘The Chinese !’’ We three spoke the 
words simultaneously. Then old Ling 
dropped his face into his hands, but Li lifted 
his streaming sword and, with an awful oath, 
struck again the headless corpse at his feet. 

Such was the dramatic announcement of 
our betrayal in the temple of Ching-ling. 
Here the destruction of the dynasty was first 


prophesied. 
Feeling my revolver in one hand and my 


VII. 


Alarm is not so terrible when an enemy is 
located and his distance measured. Despite 
the peril of our situation, surrounded as we 
were in the little temple of Ching-ling by 
the armed body of treacherous priests who 
had been corrupted by emissaries of the 
Chinese prince, our fears were not so acute as 
when, for a moment each of us looked the 
other in the eye, a traitorous accusation on 
each stern lip. As our suspicions of one 
another lifted, and we counted a score of 
men left with, and still faithful to, the treas- 
ure, a great weight rolled from my heart, 
and I could see that General Ling and Col- 
onel Li experienced like relief. 

Honor and praise to those two brave, faith- 
ful men on that night; not because it was 
their last night on earth, but because, 
brought suddenly to bay by the cruel foe so 
long feared, they showed the stern stuff of 
which they were made. In spite of the 
many aspersions cast upon their race by the 
unknowing world, I remember with awe the 
courage of those men, and realize something 
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flask in the other, I replaced the weapon and 
drank from the flask. Then I passed it to my 
companions. The liquor restored us. In- 
stinctively drawing our swords, we dashed 
upstairs. The buildings seemed quite 
deserted. Here and there, however, we 
found our men talking in frightened groups, 
or, unconscious of the disturbance, working 
away at their various tasks. Crowding them 
together, Colonel Li, the genius among us, 
looked them over quickly. 

‘*We are betrayed,’’ he said firmly. 
‘*There are none of the priests here who 
live in the outer building.’’ Then, suddenly, 
to prove his terrible suspicion, he called a 
witless fellow from his work and sent him to 
summon the priests from the outer building 
back to their work. As the messenger went 
out, the gates were closed securely. 

A deep silence settled over the temple as 
we waited. But our suspense was not last- 
ing. A rifle crack broke the deathly stillness 
and its echo rattled long in the rocky canyon 
of Lynx Island. 

Colonel Li was right. We were sur- 
rounded by armed servants of the Chinese 
prince commanded by Chinamen in disguise. 
With us was the sarcophagus of the queen, 
the preservation of which determined the des- 
tiny of the reigning dynasty. 

And the temple was soaked with oil! 
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of what millions of other hearts may be 
capable of enduring, though they be oriental 
and heathen. 

Caught once by the deceptive wire head- 
dress, Colonel Li first determined to thwart 
further danger from that source, lest there 
be traitors still among us. Accordingly, 
one by one, the trembling priests were made 
to kneel while their hair was loosened from 
the netting where such strange secrets might 
lurk. As the long hair fell down over the 
face and shoulders of each, and testimony of 
faithfulness to the king came from lips 
parched with fear, we all took fresh heart to 
make ready for a stout resistance. 

A search for arms was instituted by Col- 
onel Li. Knowing of the thoughtfulness of 
General Ling, I was surprised that the 
search resulted in producing but two guns. 
There were perhaps a dozen revolvers at our 
disposal. Ling, nothing daunted, put out 
his sentries who could, at least, give warn- 
ing when the assault came, and summoned 
all the others within the temple walls. 
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Even to the most confused among us some 
things were very plain. There was now no 
longer any hope of keeping the sarcophagus 
secreted within the temple. Every traitor 
had-looked upon it, and could find it again 
wherever in that subterranean apartment 
we might stow it. Any secret there would 
be readily unraveled. The only hope was, 
then, to obtain assistance from without, 
drive away the villains, and carry the sar- 
cophagus immediately to the Dulcette. 

I am sure we thought frequently of the 
enemy without and of his plans, but of this 
no one so much as spoke. How old was the 
conspiracy? How had it been effected? 
Had the conspirators been warned by con- 
federates who reached Lynx Island before us? 
Had it been disconcerted by the sudden 
arrival of Colonel Li? What was the object 
of the conspirators in helping us raise the 
sarcophagus? — these and a score of other 
questions I asked myself, but I could give no 
answer. Our success depended, I felt sure, 
on the rapidity with which I could get my 
Cossacks into this canyon of Lynx Island. 
Of them I was confident, and so was Li; he 
did not mention his own body of horse at 
this juncture of our affairs, and I did not 
anticipate he would! However, I felt like 
kneeling to the man, as he stood there in the 
temple surrounded by his trembling priests, 
to ask him to forgive my suspicions of him, 
however creditable they may have been to 
the earnestness of my own loyalty. 

Plans having been decided upon, we went 
at once to raise the sarcophagus to the 
temple area, ready to be transported at the 
moment of the arrival of assistance — if, 
indeed, assistance should ever come! We 
mustered twenty men, four of the priests 
belonging within the temple walls having 
bolted out of the gates with the others and 
now, doubtless, their prisoners; though I 
thought Ling and Li were hoping that they 
had gone to summon help. The work went 
on more rapidly than I had feared it would. 
The aperture above the box we found quite 
completed. Slowly we lifted the dead weight 
by sheer strength of arm and shoulder. 
Once in the narrow hallway, we made a quick 
journey to the second opening, and there 
lifted it again. Silently we laid the treas- 
ured coffin of the queen in the area of the 
temple, and covered it with a drapery made 
of the great curtain which had formerly hung 
before the inner court. 

This done, I bethought me of another 
duty. I quickly let myself down into the 


lower hallway and hastened toward that 
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bloody ante-chamber. As I descended the 
stone steps the skirt of a Quelpartien robe 
disappeared through the door toward which 
I was hurrying. Placing my hand on my 
revolver I went on without flinching. It 
was General Ling, moved to come here by a 
similar motive. Together we moved the 
body to the bed, and Ling (for I could not) 
arranged it in proper position there. He 
then came out with me and ascended the 
wide stone steps, weeping. 

I made a hurried round of our guards. 
All was quiet. No one had appeared, though 
we could hear footsteps of sentries without 
walking guard about the walls. Now and 
again we heard stones rolling from the sides 
of the canyon, and, when it became evident 
that our court was being watched from 
those heights, the carrying of torches was 
forbidden. 

I returned to the temple. I had con- 
sidered the whole situation and had deter- 
mined, myself, to make the attempt to 
summon assistance. The officers had just 
ended a discussion as I entered, and I found 
I was anticipated. Messengers were to be 
chosen by lot until an answer was received 
from without. I went to Li and quickly put 
an end to this arrangement. 

‘You may draw my name first, Colonel 
Li,’’ I said, ‘‘ for I shall be the first to go.’’ 

The good man raised his hands to object, 
but 1 would not let him interrupt. ‘‘I can 
get through if another can,’’ I continued, 
*‘and once through, I can quickest get our 
yacht into service and reach Wun Chow and 
my Cossacks. ’’ 

** But, sir,’’ broke in rough old Ling, 
*“you are most likely to drop dead in your 
tracks once over that wall.’’ 

** As well dead there as here,’’ I said, .as 
gruffly. 

‘Or captured alive and—’’ This was 
from Li. He did not finish, for he saw me 
start. 

‘*Faugh!’’ I burst out, partly to encour- 
age myself (for Li’s suggestion would have 
daunted a more headstrong man even than 
myself), ‘‘I do not fear the cowards. 
Moreover, a foreigner would fare better in 
their hands than a native.’’? And Li, who 
knew me best, yielded first; then Ling 
acquiesced, but inconsolable, as one could 
well see. I guessed at a selfish reason and 
spoke to him, and what I said struck home: 

‘* If I get through it will make your son a 
captain. Let us not both die—for his 
sake, ’’ 

So it came about that I attempted the 
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journey down the cliffs of Lynx Island that 
night. It was certain, as old Ling said while 
he helped me get ready, that I was running 
a most murderous gauntlet. But in my 
heart I preferred it to remaining in the 
temple. In such times I am quite a coward 
if I cannot be in action. Many a man has 
led a rout because he could not lead a 
charge. 

As I crossed the court in the darkness the 
nearest sentry was standing still, listening. 
Ling, Li, and I stopped too. Now and again 
the trampling of many feet approached the 
wall, retiring immediately, but to return 
again. It was quite unintelligible to me, and 
I noticed the men were anxious that I be 
I crossed to the farther wall, where 
all was still. The sentry without trudged 
by toward the corner. I sprang upon a 
straw-thatched roof, and climbed from it to 
the wall, where I lay down, looking over. 
Nothing was audible save the tread of the 
returning sentry. His head was five feet 
below me. I leaned farther over to add my 
arm’s length to that of my sword. Uncon- 
scious of his peril the fool walked under me, 
and then sank lifeless to the ground without 
@ groan. 

I fell after him and not an instant too 
soon. At that moment a form came quickly 
to the corner and, uttering a single but 
piercing exclamation, fled into the darkness. 
I, too, ran, unwittingly obeying what must have 
been a command, for as I ran I realized I was 
not alone. Here and there others were 
stumbling like myself over rocks and falling 
heavily into the ravine. I stopped once to 
listen, but all I heard was the sound of 
rolling stones started from their places by 
hurrying feet. 

But it was not my duty to inquire into the 
reason of this strange flight of the besiegers 
of the temple. My duty was to get my Cos- 
sacks at the earliest possible moment, 
and I ran on to the crest of the canyon 
where I paused to breathe before risking my 


gone. 
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life on the cliffs below. The hillside was all 
rocks. One by one! reached for them and 
slid and fell forward to the next, sometimes 
with good fortune, but more often evil. 
Now and again I paused in my flight to gain 
my breath, or measure the extent of my 
latest injury. 

I must have been more than half way down 
for I had fallen again, and I was lying quite 
helpless where I fell watching the lights on 
the yacht below me, when—it was as 
though a volcano had burst beneath me—a 
dull, unearthly roar sent a million echoes 
ringing in the rocky canyon, and reverberat- 
ing sharply among the hills beyond Wun 
Chow. A light, as of a descending comet, 
suddenly lit up the thunderheads over Lynx 
Island; then the duller glare of burning 
buildings filled the sky. The temple of 
Ching-ling had been blown up! 

As I lay there, dazed, a vast quantity of 
delayed explanations seemed to come to my 
distracted mind— explanations for all the 
miscellaneous phenomena which accompanied 
the complete triumph of the emissaries of 
the Chinese Prince Tuen. Then I thought of 
the good men — God have pity on their dark- 
ened souls—who had died beside the 
treasure. 

The treasure! What of it? I knew too 
well the answer. There was now no sacred 
sarcophagus. There was now no body of 
the queen to bury, though a nation was pre- 
paring for the imperial pageant, but four 
days off! And the dynasty—it too was 
doomed now—with every relative of the 
late queen. 

All this swept over me as I lay in the 
utter darkness on the hillside. Then, on the 
land breeze which came with the storm, I 
heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the 
distant hills. 

The signal of flames had been given! My 
flying column of Cossacks was off for Kein- 
ning —with that letter of good news to 
Colonel Oranoff. 


(To be continued.) 





A LIVING SOUL VISITS HELL. 


BY CHU SEOUL BOK AND VINCENT VAN MARTER BEEDE, 
(After the Chinese of Gai Hong See.) 


[“# WN the Province of Foo-Ken, County 
} of Chung Chow, there lived a Master 
of Arts named Ding Lan, whose 
side name was Mung Ling. On the 
ninth day of the ninth month of his 
twenty-fourth year he made ready to cele- 
brate the Festivity of Dong Goh (‘‘ Go Up’’), 
an event dear to the scholars, who give their 
thoughts an upward tendency by climbing 
mountains and flying kites. With a small 
jar of wine under his arm, Ding worked his 
way up the mountain, the sound of the wind 
among the trees delighting his ears. Near 
the summit he sat down in the shade of a 
tree and poured wine. Strange to say, there 
arose a swirling wind which filled the air 
about him with dry yellow leaves. These 
appeared to obey an invisible master. 

‘‘Is a spirit passing by?’’ Ding asked 
himself. Pouring three cups of wine, he 
tossed them into the air. Then the leaves 
settled, and he dropped into a doze. There 
appeared to him a man clothed in dark blue, 
who said, bowing low: 


——, 


“* Ding, it is kind of you to serve me these 
three cups of wine.”’ 

‘* May I inquire who you are?’’ answered 
Ding, much taken back. 

‘* Not a man,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ but a 
Messenger of the Court of Hell — a spirit on 
the way to carry a letter to Sing Wong, 


Agent of my Supreme Ruler. Now, I am 
fond of wine, and when, a moment ago, I 
detected its fragrance, a feeling of want 
came over me. You have abundantly 
quenched my thirst, and I am grateful.’’ 

** You must know everything about Hell,’’ 
remarked Ding. ‘‘I have heard that in the 
World of the Dead Who Have Sinned there 
are Eighteen Departments, or Jails. Is this 
so? I have often desired to visit Hell. 
Can you take me there? ”’ 

‘*The matter, my friend, can be arranged 
more readily than the picking up of a bean, 
for to do that you must stoop down.”’ 

‘* Will you be sure to bring me back?’”’ 

6é Yes. 9? 

Suddenly the pair were in a sunless place 
crowded with people coming and going for- 
ever. In front of a large building the Man 
in Dark Blue said: 

‘* Wait here until I have reported to my 
Prince. In case I am detained by a press of 
business, have patience.’’ 


Ding read on a door these words: 

‘* Of ten thousand evils, infidelity is the 
worst. Of hundreds of good deeds, duty to 
parents is the best.’’ 

Ding’s eyes turned to the people, some 
seated in closed chairs, others in cages; 
some bound with chains, others counting 
money; some emerging happy-faced from 
the building, others crying bitterly; some 
clothed in long silk gowns, others in rags. 
Many were formed partly like dogs, horses, 
cows, or sheep. The Messenger in Blue 
came back after an hour with an apology for 
his delay. 

**So far as I can see,’’ observed Ding, 
‘‘in the World Above things are the same 
that they are here. I have studied the 
Books of the Sages for a long time, but my 
stomach * is still full of doubt as to doings 
in Hell. In the Upper World the happiness 
of man lasts less than a hundred years.”’ 

“* Creation,’ added the Messenger, ‘‘ has 
granted to doers of great good heavenly 
happiness extending over one hundred thou- 
sand years. Confucius, Quantai, and Joss 
at this moment are enjoying such bliss. As 
for evil doers, torment of a similar duration 
awaits them. The infamous Chowchow is 
receiving his just dues while I am speaking.’’ 

**Lead on, good friend, to the Eighteen 
Departments,’’ suggested the curious Ding. 

The pair journeyed to a place so dark and 
cold that Ding shivered with goose-flesh. 

‘What do you want?’’ shouted a Prison 
Keeper to Ding. 

‘** He is my friend,’’ said the Messenger. 

In the First Ward there was a man with a 
cow’s head and the face of a horse. His 
expression was ferocious as he beat a con- 
demned spirit with a scourge composed of 
small iron pipes four feet long. The spirit 
was hung from a rope, and as soon as he 
was beaten thoroughly from head to foot, 
another spirit was tied in his place. When 
the victims cried in anguish Cow’s Head 
answered : 

**'You must acknowledge that you have 
beaten men in the Upper World. Now it is 
my turn to beat you.”’ 

These spirits are largely women who have 
maltreated their servants, and men who have 
secured money from defenseless persons. 

1 According to Chinese philosophy, the seat of the 
understanding. 
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Others are schoolmasters who have been 
cruel to their pupils. 

Suddenly a prisoner appeared whose hat 
bore magisterial buttons. His shoes were 
covered with tape, and a string of beads 
rattled about his neck. This personage was 
official not only in his rich clothes, but in 
his firm, fearless manner of walking. Cow’s 
Head threw the mighty man to the ground, 
and stripped him quickly enough. He 
started to kick, much to the amusement of 
Cow’s Head, who asked if he were insane. 

** Your impudence is big,’’ screamed the 
official. ‘‘ Do you know who I am? Are 
you trying to rob me?”’ 

Cow’s Head laughed softly. 

‘* What do you take me for? I am a 
government official. All the people cail 
me ‘ Your Majesty.’ What law have I 
offended? ”’ 

Cow’s Head replied : 

‘* The trial court which convicted you said 
you offered bribes, and sold justice freely — 
acts worse than robbery. The Court com- 
mands me to give you eight hundred lashes. 
I will argue no longer. A bad official ought 
to be beaten harder than anybody else.”’ 

So stout and soft-fleshed was the Magis- 
trate that only a few blows caused him to 


yell like the Thunder God of Heaven. 
**T don’t want to be an official any 


longer,’’ he groaned. ‘‘I prefer to be 
known as a common robber, thereby getting 
less lashes.’’ 

At this the other prisoners roared with 
laughter. 

Here, there, and everywhere the ‘ton- 
demned were suspended five feet from the 
floor, some quiet, others moaning. To each 
was fastened a tag on which was written 
the nature of the offense, and the number 
of blows—from two hundred to a thou- 
sand —allotted. A man with a book in his 
hand was telling off prisoners in the order of 
their beating. Certain ones were led away 
to be changed into dogs, cats, and various 
beasts, others to be thrown into dungeons. 
On the wall behind the Roll-Call Officer Ding 
read : 

** Those who do evil must suffer for the evil 
done.’’ 

Ding, wondering, said: ‘‘ How many sin- 
ners there are, above and below! ’’ 

The Messenger answered: ‘‘ Within the 
Four Oceans, and among the Eighteen Prov- 
inces live many people, good and bad. The 
bad always mingle with the good. Officers 
of the Upper World can punish only a small 
number of offenders; the majority live un- 
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disturbed. Crimes committed in the hearts 
of men cannot be dealt with on earth; there- 
fore punishment down here influences both 
the wicked heart and the wicked body. Woe 
to all who cannot face the Justice of the 
Spirit! Those who sin only in their hearts 
go forever unpardoned. The tiger in the 
deep woods of the mountain may not have 
eaten man’s flesh, but we know him to be a 
wild beast, just the same. The tiger’s 
mouth may be undefiled, but in his heart is 
the desire for human flesh.’’ 

‘* Well said, well said,’? commented Ding. 

In the Second Department naked people, 
black as coal and thin as bamboo, lay in beds 
on their backs or sides, held down by large 
stones, with hands and feet bound. 

‘““The World’s Wickedness,’’ continued 
Ding, ‘‘is due to evil thoughts. A busy 
man has no time to think of evil.’’ 

** Those beds,’’ said the Messenger, ‘‘ con- 
tain people who on earth plotted wickedness 
while they reclined lazily. You see them 
punished for fraud, forgery, and deceit 
thought out by their stomachs and acted 
upon by their hearts.’’ 

‘* Why are others lifted in scales, their 
faces lacerated with knives? ’’ 

‘* They were two-faced.’’ 

‘* Why do these drink muddy water?’’ 

‘* They made money dishonestly.’’ 

‘* A pity, a pity!” 

** You say it is pitiable—their present 
condition; the Hell God says it is hateful.’’ 

In the Third Department Ding inquired: 
‘* Why are these deprived of their tongues 
and lips? ”’ 

‘* They have caused discord among friends 
by means of their diseased mouths. They 
spoke trickily.”’ 

‘* Why have these lost their eyes? ’’ 

‘‘They were the proud. They did not 
turn their eyes upon the needy.’’ 

‘* Why do these lack soles to their feet? ’’ 

‘They were kidnappers, and those who 
led the innocent into paths of sin.’’ 

‘* These have no stomachs! ”’ 

‘* Because of what their stomachs plotted. 

‘ Crimes unpunished here have been 
punished sufficiently in the Upper World, 
where sickness follows sinners all their days, 
or their children become bad. In Hell there 
is a law for every case.’ 

In the Fourth Department men were being 
ground in a mill. 

‘Oh, what sin has brought about this 
sickening reparation?’’ shrieked Ding. 

** Hatefulness of children to parents,’’ 

‘* Fearful !”’ 
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‘* Disobedience to parents, O Ding, is the 
worst sin in the world. During infancy and 
childhood we exhaust the heart’s blood of 
our’ parents and spend their money freely. 
Shall we turn our backs upon them when we 
are grown? Even a dog knows how to bow 
his head and wag his tail in gratitude to his 
master, and a poor cow willingly serves 
under the yoke of her lord. Only the son 
treats his parents with coldness.’ 

Fifty steps farther Ding watched souls in 
readiness to be cut in pieces by Executioners. 

‘* These,’’ said the Messenger, ‘‘ are Bud- 
dhist priests and priestesses who have broken 
their vows. Because their vows were relig- 
ious, their punishment is three times greater 
than that of ordinary men and women.”’ 

‘There are plenty of good priests on 
earth,’’ reflected Ding. 

‘‘The good ones all go to heaven, or are 
sent back to the Upper World, where they 
are placed in high positions. The baser 
priests are thrown into the Starving Dun- 
geon, or transformed into brutes.’’ 

Near by, there was more grinding in the 
mill. Executioners whipped the mill-horses 
unceasingly. Ding turned his face away. 
Later on he said: 


‘‘T notice many women. Their disposi- 


tion is proverbially mild. Why should they 
suffer so severely? ”’ 

‘* Women of the world,’’ answered the 
Messenger, ‘‘ are reputed to have good tem- 
peraments, and virtue which is not small. 
As a large tree may bear withered leaves, so 
among women evil exists in company with 


virtues. The offenses most common with 
womankind are disobedience to husbands, 
undutifulness to brothers-in-law, and the 
stirring up of family discord.”’ 

In the Fifth Department victims were 
being flung into blazing furnaces, and caul- 
drons of boiling oil. 

‘‘ What have these done?’’ asked the 
Master of Arts. 

‘‘They are big frauds,’’ replied the Man 
in Dark Blue. 

‘¢ Why are their cries of pain continuous? ”’ 

‘Their bodies are dead, but their souls 
live. The pain of the world ends with 
death; the pain of Hell is everlasting.’’ 

‘‘It grows late; I must go home, good 
Messenger. ’”’ 

“‘So? Why, there are thirteen more De- 
partments! ’’ 

‘* Well, let us go on for a while longer.’’ 

A multitude of men and women were 
standing, or sitting in chairs, or stretched 
on beds; and in every person was embedded 
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a nail. As Ding was hurrying around a 
corner he encountered the spirit of his 
sister-in-law — the wife of his older brother! 
She was sitting upon a rock, her feet chained, 
and a large nail protruding from her heart. 
At the sight cold sweat covered Ding’s face 
and back. 

‘*Strange!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ When I 
left the house this morning my brother’s 
wife was ‘in bed, and screaming with pain. 
Is it possible that in this short time she has 
died, been buried, and banished? ”’ 

Ding shed large tears. 

“Is this your sister-in-law?’’ asked the 
Messenger. 

Ding nodded. 

Here the Prison Keeper joined in, saying: 
‘* Your sister-in-law is not dead. What you 
behold is merely her living soul.’’ 

‘*How long has—it—been here?’’ 
questioned Ding. 

** About three years.’ 

Ding said, sighing deeply: ‘‘I perceive 
why my sister has had for three years a pain 
in the region of her heart. All medical skill 
has been exhausted, and great sums of 
money have been spent in prayers and 
charms, without any improvement in her 
condition. How could it occur to any of us 
that she was being nailed through the 
heart? What has my sister done that she 
must suffer so?’’ 

**T will tell you,’’ replied the Keeper. 
‘* She has always been cruel to your brother’s 
concubine. Yes, your sister, jealous because 
she had no children of her own, and fearing 
lest the concubine, because she had a son, 
would become endeared to her husband, 
thrust a needle into the heart of the child, 
and he died after a day andanight. The 
father and mother cursed their ill luck, and 
thought the boy had died from taking cold. 
The Kitchen God reported the murder to the 
Supreme Ruler, who sent an order to the Hell 
God, who immediately arrested your sister’s 
soul, which is now undergoing torture.”’ . 

‘*Good justice well done!’’ said Ding, 
with warmth. ‘* Who could guess her guilt? 
Heaven truly has eyes. Alas that my poor 
little nephew is dead! But sister 
has atoned for her act. I pray you, take 
out the nail!”’ 

**No,’’ replied the Keeper. ‘‘ So doing 
is beyond my power. Iam under order of 
the Hell God.’’ 

“* Is there no way by which her agony can 
be relieved? ’’ 

** Yes; one thing she can do;—change 
her heart and stomach.’’ 
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‘‘That,’? assented Ding, ‘‘ is according 
to moral principles. You are right. eis 
Good Messenger, it grows late; I must go.”’ 

The Messenger took Ding by the hand 
until they had walked swiftly back to the 
place where they first met; and here the two 
parted. ‘ 

Ding woke up to find the wine jar upset 
and the wine gone. It was sundown when 
he picked up his legs and ran home as fast 
as he could. On entering the house he 
heard his sister-in-law cursing his brother’s 
concubine in these words: 

‘* You do not even know how to mix my 
medicine! Itis toostrong! Do you want to 
kill me? So you have the upper hand in this 
house, have you? I know you!”’ 

Ding persuaded her to calm her passion. 

Replied Ho See (for this was her name) : 
‘*T am in great pain! How can I bear it?’”’ 

‘* Your suffering is no one’s fault but your 
own,’’ said Ding. 

‘* How, pray, have I brought it upon my- 
self? Your brother does not look upon me 
as his wife, his concubine does not look upon 
me as her mistress, you do not look upon me 
as your sister. You all want to get me out 
of the way.”’ 

‘* Ah soh (‘ dear sister-in-law’), you are 
worse than dead!’’ 

‘* What?’’ 

‘* Your soul has been three years in Hell.’’ 

‘* You must have seen the Devil, to utter 
such words! ”’ 

** You have hit upon the truth. Truly, I 
have seen the Devil. ”’ 

“é How? 9? 

Ding related his adventures. 
conclusion Ho See wailed: 

**Oh, what have I done? What have I 
done that they should nail me?’”’ 

** You have been cold-blooded.’’ 

‘* Have I tried to eat you up?’’ 

‘* No, you never have bitten me; but you 
murdered my nephew.’’ 

Ho See pounded on the table in her rage. 

‘*Such an accusation!’’ she fumed. 
‘* Your nephew died when an infant. Every 
one knows it—heaven and earth know it! 
You are crazed with drink to accuse me of 
this wicked stomach! I cannot count the 
tears I have shed over that boy. When his 
name is mentioned my heart feels as though 
it were pricked by a thousand needles. 
What evidence have you? If you have none, 
I pray I may die immediately; that in the 
form of a spirit I may torture your soul!’”’ 

Ding laughingly answered : 

‘Sister, you are truly kind-hearted. 


At their 
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Perhaps you imagine I do not know that on 
the third day of my nephew’s existence you 
pierced his heart with a needle.’’ 

Ho Seo, turning pale, tremblingly an- 
swered : 

‘* May the Thunder God strike you! ”’ 

**He will not trouble me. Your con- 
science, the record of your deeds, will tell 
you I knew nothing of the murder until I 
visited Hell. What will my brother, who 
has been spending so much on doctor’s bills, 
say when he hears this tale? ’’ 

Ho See’s mouth softened as she said in a 
low tone, with downcast head: 

**T confess. You are not scaring me— 
or lying? Now I know why my disease has 
resisted the skill of surgeons, and the pray- 
ers of priests, blind men, and spiritualists. 
Ah, Ding, why didn’t you pull out the nail? ’’ 

‘* The Keeper would not permit me.’’ 

‘* Then must I suffer until death? ’’ 

**Unless—so said the Keeper— you 


change your heart and stomach. Put away 
wickedness, and replace it by kindness. 
Ding left 


Then possibly you may recover.’’ 
Ho See with these words. 

Ho See lay in bed, thinking right and left. 
When she recalled the murder, her better 
nature overcame her, and she said: ‘‘ Other 
women are filled with gladness when they 
hear of the birth of a boy. Here in my own 
house a child was born who would have 
called me ‘ Mother.’ He would be four years 
old today. How happy I would be at this 
moment to have him run to my bedside, call- 
ing, ‘Ama! Ama!’ ”’ 

Ho See laid her hand on her mouth and 
wept quietly. She murmured with sighs 
and sobs: 

**O little one under the Nine Fountains, I 
pray you not to blame me!”’ She did not 
cease weeping until her eyes were dried 
away. 

Ordering the servants to bring incense 
and tables, she set up in an open court an 
altar of sacrifice, before which she knelt. 
What she said no one knew. This much is 
certain, that she returned to bed with stom- 
ach and heart renewed. She became good- 
ness itself, treating the concubine as a 
sister. If anything went wrong, she used 
the soft mouth and the low voice. Her 
disease healed without drugs, and in a short 
time she was completely cured. She did 
many good deeds, and people far and near 
were benefited by her kindness. When, 
three years later, Ho See and the concubine 
each gave birth to a son, they were happy. 
And they both died of old age. 





ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
Season oF 1901. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YorK.—July 3—August 29. Recog- 
nition Day, August 14. 

ALBANY, GA.—March and April. 

ALLERTON, Iowa.—-August 20-27. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—July 7-28. 

BEATRICE, NEB.—June 2l-culy 4. Recognition Day, 
July 3. 

Bic Stone Lake, SourH Dakora.—June 27-July 12. 
Recognition Day. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.— July 26—August 5. 

CLINTON, ILL.— August 16-26. 

Cuetek, Wis.— July 13-28. 

CHESAPEAKE, CHAUTAUQUA BeacH, Mp.— July 1-31. 

CarTHAGE, Mo.— June 18. 

CoNNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—July 9- 
19. Recognition Day, July 18. 

CLARINDA, Iowa. — August 15-29. 

CENTRAL New York, TULLY LAKE, NEw York.— 
August 10-25. Recognition Day, August 15. 

CLoupcrort, NEw MExico.— June 17. 

CARMEL GROVE, BINGHAMTON, NEW YoRK.—July 27- 
August 11. 

CREAL Sprincs, ILL.—July 4-11. 
Day, July 10. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS, MECHANICSBURG, ILL.—August 16-27. 

DANVILLE, ILL.— August 1-16. Recognition Day, 
August 13. 

DELAVAN, Wis.— July 24—August 4. 

De Funtak Sprines, FLaA.—February 14—April 2. 

EAGLESMERE, PA.—July 18-August 29. 

Epworth PARK, BETHESDA, OHI0.— July 31-August 
14. Recognition Day, August 12. 

Fort SmitH, ARK.— June 9-17. 

GrimsBy Park, ONTARIO, CANADA.—July 1-August 
31. 

Heppinc, New HAmpsHIRE.— July 24-August 15. 

IsLAND Park, Rome City, IND.—July 24-August 15. 
Recognition Day, August 8. 

Iowa FAs, lowa.— August 4-16. 

Jackson, GA.— July 7-13: 

KANKAKEE, ILL.— July 19-28. 

LAKE Mapison, SoutH DakoTa.—June 26-July 12. 
Recognition Day, July 11. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—June 25-July 5. Recognition Day, 
July 2. 

LAKESIDE, FINDLEY LAKE, N. Y. 

LAKESIDE, OuI0.—July 10-August 11. 
Day, August 9. 

LANCASTER, OnIO.— August 10-18. Recognition Day, 
August 16. 

LAKE ORION, MicH.— August 1-22. Recognition Day, 
August 9. 

Lira1a Sprincs, ILt.— August 10-26. 
Day, August 20. 

Lonc BEACH, CAL.—July 15-26. Recognition Day, 
July 26. 

LouIsIANA, Ruston, LA.—July 1-28. Recognition Day, 
July 17. 

LAKE ConTRARY, St. JosEPH, Mo.— July 21—August 4. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN, BURLINGTON, VT.—July 10-Au- 
gust 6. 

MipLaNnD, Des Moines, Iowa.—July 2-16. 
nition Day, July 16. 


Recognition 


Recognition 


Recognition 


Recog- 


MOUNTAIN LAKE Park, Mp.— August 1-28. Recog- 
nition Day, August 15. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN.— July 3-August 28. 
Day, August 19. 

MAYSVILLE, Mo.— 

MoNoNA LAKE, Mapison, Wis.—July 18-August 2. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 

MARINETTE, Wis.— August 1-12. 

Mr. VERNON, OnI0.— July 15-29. 

MapIson, IND.— July 4-11. 

MAINE CHAUTAUQUA UNION, FryeBurG, ME.—July 16- 
August 31. Recognition Day, August 21. 

MIAMI VALLEY, FRANKLIN, OHI0.—July 26-August 5. 

NortH Dakota, Devit’s Lake, N. D.—June 28-July 
22. Recognition Day, July 19. 

Ottawa, KaNnsAs.— June 24-July 5. 
Day, July 3. 

Ocean Grove, N. J.—July 8-18. Recognition Day, 
July 18. 

OcEAN Park, OLD OrncHARD, ME.—July 26-September 
2. Recognition Day, August 9. 

PaciFic GROVE, CAL.— July 23-August 3. Recognition 
Day, July 30. 

Prasa BuuFFs, ILL.— July 18-August 15. Recognition 
Day, August 8. . 

PENNSYLVANIA, MT. GRETNA, Pa.—July 2-August 8. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 

Pontiac, ILL.—July 25-Aug. 7. Recognition Day, 
August 6. 

PLAINVILLE, CONN.—July 24-31. 
July 31. 

Peoria, ILL.— July 2-11. 

PETERSBURG, Inu.— August 8-22. Recognition Day, 
August 16. 

Rock River, Dixon, ILL.— July 24-August 8. Recog- 
nition Day, July 31. 

Rocky MOUNTAIN, PALMER LAKE, CoLo.—July 5- 
August 9. Recognition Day, August 9. 

Rounp Lake, N. Y.— 

Spirit Lake, lowaA.— July 17—August 1. 
Day, July 29. 

SELLERSVILLE, PA.— Recognition Day, July 13. 

SHASTA RETREAT, CAL.— July 3-8. 

SILVER LaKE, N. Y.— 

SOUTHERN OREGON, ASHLAND, OREGON.— 

SMITHVILLE, OHIO.— August 17—September 2. 

TAVARES, FLA.— March. 

TWIN City, URBANA, ILL.— August 16-25. Recogni- 
tion Day, August 23. 

TEXAS—COLORADO, BOULDER, CoLo.— July 4—August 9. 

URBANA, OHIO.—July 21-31. Recognition Day, July 
30. 

WATERLOO, IowA.—July 10-24. Recognition Day, 
July 22. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS.— July 2-11. 
July 5. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON City, OREGON.— July 3- 
13. Recognition Day, July 11. 

Winona LAKE, IND.— July 1-August 27. Recognition 
Day, August 6. 

WATHENA, KaNnsAS.—July 27-August 4. Recognition 
Day, August 2. 

WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS.— July 24—August 5. 


Recognition 


Recognition 


Recognition Day, 


Recognition 


Recognition Day, 








HORACE HITCHCOCK, W. G. ARCHER, W. L. DAVIDSON, D. D., 
Executive Committee. Executive Committee. Executive Committee. 











JOHN H. GROFF, JAMES E. MOSELY, GEORGE E. VINCENT, 
Treasurer. President. Vice-President. 


FRANK J. SESSIONS, SOL. C. DICKEY, GEORGE SUMMEY, 
Executive Committee. Secretary. Executive Committee. 


OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAUTAUQUA ALLIANCE, 





GHAUTAUQU,s 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


CALENDAR FOR igo. 


Opening of the Season, July 3. 
Opening of Summer Schools, July 6. 
Pan-American Day, July 9. 
Woman’s Day, July 18. 

C, L. S. C. Rallying Day, August. 1. 
Field Day, August 2. 
Missionary Institute, August 3, 4 
Old First Night, August 6. 
Denominational Day, August 7. 


and 5. 


Children’s Day, August 8. 
Aquatic Day, August 9. 

Grange Day, August 10. 

Tennis Tournament, August 13. 
Recognition Day, August 14. 
Improvement Day, August 15. 
Schools Close, August 16. 
National Army Day, August 17. 
Golf Tournament, August 20. 


Season Closes, August 29. 


Program of the 28th Annual Assembly, 


July 3—August 29. 


During the many years of Chautauqua’s his- 
tory there has at no time been so marked a 
growth in all branches of its work as that 
shown in the last three years. 1809 marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Assembly 
and also the advent of a new régime in the 
management and organization of the many de- 
partments of the Summer City. 
theretofore divided were amalgamated and ad- 
ministered from a common center. Wide in- 
terest was awakened by the infusion of new 
life into the various channels of the work and 
marked and radical changes were instituted in 
the physical side of Chautauqua as well as in 
its administrative policy. At that session the 
increase in attendance over previous years 
amounted to twenty per cent, and last season, 
under more adverse conditions, the visitors 
were equal in number. Again 1901 promises 
to be the greatest in Chautauqua’s history. 
There is an especial national interest in the 
Pan-American Exposition to be held at the 
very gates of the Assembly, and the Chautau- 
qua program is in every way worthy of the at- 
tention which it is attracting. The names of 
Governor Odell, President Harper, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, General Lee, John McNeil, Dr. Tal- 
mage, Senator Fairbanks, Dr. Gunsaulus, Dr. 
Francis E. Clark and Dr. W. S. Ament, add 
unusual strength to an otherwise strong array 
of men of prominence in the educational field 
who will speak at Chautauqua this summer. 

As this is the German-Italian year in the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
these subjects will receive special attention in 
the popular program. Among the lectures of- 
fered will be a series on Rome by Mr. Percy M. 
Reese, lecture on Italy by Prof. George E. 
Vincent, and a lecture course on the German 
Influence in American Literature by Prof. M. 
D. Learned of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Also Round Tables by Prof. F. J. Miller 
of the University of Chicago, Prof. Otto Hel- 


Interests ° 


ler of Washington University, and Dr. Geo. 
D. Kellogg of Yale. 

The Summer Schools have been strength- 
ened in proportion to the growing demands 
made upon them. A summer school for libra- 
ry training has been added as a distinct depart- 
ment. It will be directly in charge of libra- 
rians of wide reputation. Special classes in 
Spanish and English for visitors to the Ex- 
position have been added to the School of 
Modern Languages. Radical changes have 
been made in the nature study work in which 
the Nature Study department of Cornell will 
directly codperate with Chautauqua and in- 
structors from that institution will be in im- 
mediate charge. Instruction for children has 
also been unified and graded for all ages from 
the kindergarten to the graduate adult. Spe- 
cial courses in manual training, nature study, 
history and music will be offered in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, and vacation classes will be 
organized for ‘children between the ages of 
the kindergarten and the clubs. In the other 
departments new courses have been added and 
additional instructors engaged. 

It is interesting to note that there were more 
than 42,000 visitors at Chautauqua last season 
who were free to attend the 300 public exer- 
cises, and 2,634 students attended 112 courses 
in the summer schools conducted by 74 in- 
structors. 

Chautauqua is becoming more and more a 
convention center. The International Execu- 
tive Sunday School Committee will meet’ at 
Chautauqua on Friday, August 2. The Hon. 
Hoke Smith of Georgia is president of the 
International Association; Jacobs of 
Chicago is chairman of the Executive Commit- 


‘tee. 


In addition to the usual Chautauqua excur- 
sions it will also be possible this year for visi- 
tors to the Assembly to take advantage of 
the Pan-American rates to Buffalo, which is 
but two hours distant. 





CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 
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PROPOSED BUSINESS, OFFICE AND DORMITORY BUILDING. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


General Offices—CLEVELAND, O. Summer Sessions—CHAUTAUQDA, N. Y. 
OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor, E. G. DUSENBURY, Second Vice-President. 

CLEM STUDEBAKER, President. CHESTER D. MASSEY, Third Vice-President. 

GEORGE E, VINCENT, Principal of Instruction. IRA M. MILLER, Secretary. 

WILSON M. DAY, First Vice-President and Chairman WARREN F. WALWORTH, Treasurer. 
Executive Board. 


BoarpD or TRUSTEES. 


Joun Brown, Chicago, Ill. Ira M. Miuuer, Akron, Ohio. 

N. F, Cuarx, Oil City, Pa. Epwrn 8. Mrs, Cleveland, O. 
Wison M. Day, Cleveland, O. H. H. Moore, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
WiiuiaM A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. JosEePH C. NEVILLE, Chicago, Ill. 
WiiuraM T, Dunn, Pittsburg, Pa. F. H. RockweEtu, Warren, Pa. 

E. G. Dusensury, Portville, N. Y. W. H. SHortt, Youngsville, Pa. 

C. D. Frrestonge, Columbus, Ohio. CiEeM StuDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 
Frank W. Hiaarns, Olean, N. Y. CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR., South Bend, Ind. 
Freperick W. Hype, Jamestown, N. Y. WILLIAM THomas, Meadville, Pa. 
Juxiius Kina, New York City. Joun H. Vincent, Ziirich, Switzerland. 
Joun C. Marttn, New York City. GeorGE E, VINncENT, Chicago, Il. 
Cuester D. Massey, Toronto, Can. WARREN F. WALWORTH, Cleveland, O. 





EXECUTIVE Boarp. 
Wrson M. Day, Chairman, JouN H, VINCENT, ex-officio. 


CiLEeM STUDEBAKER. WARREN F. WALWORTH. 
Georae E, VINCENT. Ina M. MILLER, 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


GEORGE E. VINCENT, Principal. 
Scott Brown, Vice-Principal. 
Division of Home Reading. 
Kate F. KIMBALL, Exccutive Secretary Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Frank CHAPIN Bray, Editor Chautauquan, JouN M. SIpDDALL, Assistant Editor Chautauquan. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION, 


WILSON M. DAY, Chairman. 

Bureau of Publication. Bureau of Extension. 
Wii 8. Barey, Director. FRANK A. CATTERN, Director. 
Bureau of Grounds and Buildinge. Bureau of Accounting and Finance. 

J. FRANKLIN Hunt, Director. Ernest 8, Hoves, Director. 





CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


DIVISION OF POPULAR LECTURES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


LECTURERS. 


Prof. Stockton Axson, of 
Princeton. July 15-19. 

Col. George W. Bain, of 
Lexington, Ky. August 3, 5. 

Dr. William Seaman 
Bainbridge, of New York. 
July 16. 

Supt. Thomas M. Balizet, 
of Springfield, Mass. July 


GOVEENOE ODELL. 


22-23. 

Mas Anna Barrows, Editor of American 
Kitchen Magazine. July 24. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, of New York. July 
8,19, August 3. 

Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. 
J. July 8-12, 14. 

Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, Editor of The 
Chautauguan. August I9. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, Editor 
of New York Christian 
Advocate. August 6-9. 

Mrs. Abbey Snell Bur- 
nell, of Oberlin, O. August 5. 

Prof. Richard Burton, of 
The University of Minnesota. 
August 12, 13, 15-17. 

Dr. George S. Burroughs, 
of Oberlin College. July 16- 
Ig. 

“a Ormiston Chant, of 
London, England. July 18. 

Mr. William S. Cherry, 
of Africa. August 27, 28. 

Prof. Anna B. Comstock, of Cornell. 
16. 

President Wm. H. Crawford, of Allegheny 
College. July 22. 

Mr. Melvil Dewey, Supt. of the New York 
State Library. July 15. 

Dr. William H. Drummond, of Montreal, 
Canada. July 11, 12. 

Mr. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, of McClure’s *Maga- 
zine. July 31. 

Dr. W. A. Duncan, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. July 25. 

Dr. George Elliott, of De- 
troit,Mich. Aug. 1. 

Miss S. Maria Elliot, Bos- 
ton. July 20. 

Hon. C. W. Fairbanks, 
Senator from Indiana. Au- 
gust 24. 

Prof. John H. Finley, of 


SENATOR CHARLES 
W. FAIRBANKS, 


July 


DR. T. DEWITT 
TALMAGE, 


Princeton. July 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Mr. I. V. Flagler, of Au- 
burn, N. Y. Julys, August 
1g, 20, 22, 23. 

Rev. F. D. Gamewell, of 
China. August 6. 

Dr. O. P. Gifford, Buffalo, 
N. Y. July 3,4, 5. 

Principal G. M. Grant, of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada. July 7, 14, 21. 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, July 6, 
9; 8. 3 

President William R. Harper, of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. August 14. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard. Aug. 19-24. 

Prof. Otto Heller, of Washington Univer- 
sity. July 31. 

Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago. 

Miss Amalie Hofer, Editor 
of the Kindergarten Maga- 
zine, Chicago. August 2, Io. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard, East ~ 
Aurora, New York. August 
26. 


MAJ.-GEN, FITZ- 
HUGH LEE, U. 8. A. 


July 25-26. 


Dr. Albert L. Hudson, Buf- 
falo. July 12. 

Dr. Lincoln Hulley, of 
Bucknell University. July 
29-31, August 4, 11-16. 

Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, 
Corresponding Secretary of 
the M. E. Sunday School 
Union. 

Mr. George Wharton James, of Los An- 
geles, Cal. July 20, 22, 24. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson, of Buzzards Bay, 
Mass. August 15. 

Dr. George D. Kellogg, of Yale. Aug. 8. 

Mr. Henry M. Ladd, of Cleveland, O. 
August 22. 

Prof. M. D. Learned, of The University of 
Pennsylvania. July 22-26. 

Major-General Fitzhugh 
Lee, U.S. A. August 17. 

Dr. Robert §S. MacAr- 
thur, of New York. July 
28-August 2. 

Capt. Charles Mclivaine, 
of Fitzgerald, N. C. July 
13, 27: 

Dr. John McNett, of Scot- 
land. August 11. 

Prof. F. J. Miller, of The 
University of Chicago. Au- 
gust 5, 6. 


PRES. WILLIAM 
R. HARPER, 


MR. JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON, 














CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM. 


Prof. R. G. Moulton, of 
The University of Chicago. 
July 28, 29. 

Hon. B. B. Odell, Gover- 
nor of the State of New 
York. August ro. 

Dr. W. F. Oldham, of 
Chicago. August 5, 6, 7, 9, 
10. 

Miss Katharine E. Ol7 
ver, of Chicago. July 3, 5. 

Dr. Selim H. Peabody, 
Director of Liberal Arts, 
Pan-American Exposition. 


PROF, ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART. 


July 9. 
Mr. Percy M. Reese, of Baltimore, Md. 


July 9, 11, 13. 

Dr. George L. Robinson, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary. August 21-23, 25-27. 

Dr. A. W. Rudisill, of India. August 4. 

Prof. Colin A. Scott, Stevens Point, Wis. 
August .5-9. 

Prof. George Francis 
Sever, Buffalo, N. Y. July 
10. 

Prof. Ernest A. Smith, of 
Allegheny College. July 
9-13. 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
of Sandusky, O. August 
19- 24. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, of New 
York City. July 22-27. 

Mr. Lorado Taft, of Chi- 
cago. August 13, 14. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
of Washington, D. C. July 


DR. LINCOLN 
HULLEY. 


20, 21. 
Mr. 
July rr. 

Dr. J. M. Thoburn, /Jr., of Allegheny Pa. 
August 19-20. 
Mr. A. T. Van Laer, of New York. July 
4, August r2. 
Prof. George F. Vincent, of The University 
of Chicago. July 29, August 
20. 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent, of 
Philadelphia. August. 12- 
16. 
Prof. Frederick W. Wit- 
diams, of Yale. July 15- 
19. 
Prof. Charles Zeublin, 
The University of Chicago, 
August 15. 
Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Roxbury, Mass. 
August 1, 2. 


Frank W. 


Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 


READERS. 

Mme. Bertha Kunz-Bak- 
er, of New York. July 15, 17. 

Mrs. Isabel Garghill 
Beecher, of Evanston, Il. 
August 19, 21. 

Prof. S. H. Clark, of The 
University of Chicago. July 
8, 30. 

Mr. Edmund V ance Cooke, 
of Cleveland, O. July 23. 

Mrs. Martha S. Gielow, 
of Greensboro, Ala. July 
26, 29, 30. 

Miss Gay Zenola MacLaran, of New York. 
August 28, 29. 

Mr. Leland Powers, of Lexington, Mass. 
August 7, 8, ro. 

Miss A. Kate Wéasner, of Northwestern 
University. July 20. 


DR, ROBERT 8. 
MscARTHUR. 


MUSICIANS. 


Miss Grace Lillian Car- 
fer, of Boston, Contralto. 
July 3-17. hs 

Children’s Chotr, under a 
Miss Harriet E. Brown, to be 
organized early in July. 

Dr. Carl Dufft, of New 
York City, Basso. July 
8-29. 

Mr. 
Troy, 
8-29. 

The Grand Chorus, un- 
der Dr. H. R. Palmer, will "™ ™ Yi o0"**" 
be organized July 3, and 
drilled daily throughout the season. 
of music admitted. 

The Chautaugua Guitar and Mandolin 
Club, under the direction of Mrs. Anna B. 
Robertson. 

Mr. Gustav llolmquist, of Chicago, Basso. 
July 18-August 7. 

Mr. John Lawrence Knowles, of New York 
City, Basso. July 3-17. 

Miss Georgia A. Kober, 
of the Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago, Pianist. 
July 6-August 16. 

Mr. L. S. Leason, Musical 
Director Temple College, 
Philadelphia, Assistant to 
Dr. Palmer. 

Mr. Sol Marcosson, of © 
Cleveland, O., Violinist. 
July 6-August 16. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New 
York, Conductor and Com- 


Ben Franklin, of 
N. Y., Tenor. July 


Readers 


DR. AMORY H. 
BRADFORD. 
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poser. July 6-August 2g. 

Rogers’ Band and Orches- 
tra, a well-drilled organiza- 
tion, playing both brass and 
stringed instruments, giving 
daily twilight promenade 
concerts, and taking part in 
Grand Concerts. July 18- 
August 29. 

Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, of 
Chicago, Soprano. July 3-17. 

Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood, of the Sherwood 
Piano School, Chicago, Com- 
poser, Teacher and Virtuoso. July 8-August 
16. 

Mr. Charles E. Sindlinger, of Chicago, 
Tenor. July 18-August 7. 

Mr. Edward Strong, of New York City, 
Tenor. July 3-17. 


PROF. R. G. 
MOULTON, 


Mrs. E. T. Tobey, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Pianist. July 
6-August 16. 

Mrs. Charles H. Trego, 
of Chicago, Soprano. July 
18-August 7. 

Miss Minnie C. Vesey, of 
Nashville, Contralto. July 
18-August 7. 

Mr. Henry B. Vincent, of 
Erie, Pa., Piano Soloist and 
Accompanist. July 3-Au- 
gust 29. 

Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, of 
New York, Author of ‘‘ Vocal Physiology and 
Singing.”’ 

Mme. Lowe Wichmann, of New York City, 
Contralto. August 8-29. 

Mme. C. Schultze Wichmann, of New York 
City, Soprano. August 8-29. 


DR.. P.. 8. 
HENSON, 


THE CLASSIFIED PROGRAM. 


SERMONS. 


July 7. Dr. EF. W. Gun- 
saulus. 
Dr. 


July 14. 
Bradj ord. 

July 21. Dr. 
Talmage. 


Amory H. 
T. DeWitt 
Robert S. 
Pe. A 


wy 28. Dr. 
acArthur. 


Ps Aug. 4. 

9 Rudisiill. 

a Aug. 11. Dr. John Mce- 
Neil. 


(To be an- 


MISS AMALIE 


Bove. Aug. 18. 


nounced. ) 
Dr. George L. Robinson. 


LECTURES. 


HisToRICAL. 


Aug. 25. 


American History in the Nineteenth Century. 
Dr. Edward E. Hale. August 1 and 2. 
The Development of Modern China. Prof. 
Frederick W. Williams, July 15-19. 
1. The Manchu Con- 
quest. 2. The Coming of 
the Europeans. 3. The 
Opening of China. 4. The 
Rebellion Cycle. 5. The 
Causes of the Recent Crisis. 
The Monroe Doctrine. Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 
August 19-24. 
The Empire of the Czar— 
The Great Bear of the 
North. Dr. Robert S. 
MacArthur. August 1- 
2 


1. The Russia of Yester- 
day. 2. The Russia of To- 
day and Tomorrow. 


The Expansion of Europe. 
Prof. John H. Finley. 
July 3-6. 

The ~~ in Peking. Rev. 
Fo D. Gamewell. Au- 
gust 6. 

The Spanish-American War. 
Senator C. W. Fair- 
bunks. August 24. 

Savonarola. President W. 
H. Crawford. July 22. 

Some Roman Preachers. Dr. 
F. J. Miller. August 6. 

Italy of Today. Dr. George 
D. Kellogg. August 8. 


LITERARY. 


The Drama. Mr. Joseph Jefferson. August 
15. 

The Modern Novel. Prof. Richard Burton. 
August 12-17. 

1. The Early Daysof Fiction. 2. The Novel 
of Character. 3. The Triumph of Realism. 
4. Realism Degenerate. 5. The Return of 
Romance. 

Poets of the Eighteenth 
Century. Prof. Stockton 
Axson. July 15-19. 

1. James Thomson. 2. 
Thomas Gray. 3. George 
Crabbe. 4. William Cow- 
per. 5. Robert Burns. 

The German Influence in 
American Literature. 
Prof. M. D. Learned. 
July 22-26. 

1. Influence of German 
Philosophy and Theclogy 
in America. 2. England 
as a Mediator of German 


: , - DE. JOSIAH 
Literature in America. 3. 


STRONG. 
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Longfellow’s Relation to 
German Literature. 4. The 
German Impulse in Ameri- 
can Literature. 5. Ger- 
man Lyric Poetry of 
America, 
The Religious: Conceptions 
of Shakespeare. Prof. 
R. G. Moulton. July 29. 
Masters of English Prose and 
Verse bee temas Mr. 
Leon H. Vincent. Au- 
gust 12-14, 17. 
1. William Wordsworth. 
Samuel Taylor Cole- 
BALLIET. ridge. 3. Sir Walter 
Scott. 4. Walter Savage 
Landor. 5. John Ruskin. 
The Poets of the People. Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
July 29-31. 
1. Eugene Field and the Children. 2. Robert 
Burns and his Humanity. 3. James Whit- 
comb Riley. 
An Ancient Roman Comedy in Modern Dress. 
Dr. F. J. Miller. August 5. 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 

Our Republic. Major-Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee. Au- 
gust 17. 

A Social Study of the South. 
Prof. Ernest A. Smith. 
July 9-1 3. 

1. Industrial Independence 
and Isolation. 2. The Life 
of the Quality and the 
Lowly. 3. The Making of 
the Sinews of War. 4. 
Prodigality and Privation 
During the War. 5. Eco- 
nomic and Educational 
Awakening. 

Roycroft Ideals. Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard. August 26. 
The Slavic World. Dr. Edward A. Steiner. 

August 19-23. 
1. The Countries of the Slavs. 2. Character- 
istics of the Slavs. 3. Social Conditions 
Among the Slavs. 4. Slavic Custom. 5. 
Religion, Superstition and Folk-lore of the 
Slavs. 

The Tyranny and Necessity of Culture. Anti- 
Christian, Unchristian and Christian So- 
cialism. Dr. /. M. Buckley. August 7, 8. 

Social Experiments of the 
Nineteenth Century. 
Miss Amalie Hofer. 
August 2. 

New Conditions Confronting 
the New Century. Dr. 
Josiah Strong. July 27. 

Nature Study Problems. 
Prof. Anna B. Com- 
stock. July 15. 

Woman, Old and New. Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant. July 
18. 

Safe Side of Life for Youn 
Men. Col. George W. 
Bain. August 5. 


SUPT. THOMAS M. 2. 


COL, GEORGE W. 


Experiencing Health. Mrs. 


Emily M. Bishop. July 
8. 


The Healthful House. Miss 
S. Maria Elliot. July 20. 
Menarchee, the Impersona- 
tion of a High Caste Hin- 
doo Woman. Mrs. Abbey 
Snell Burnell. August 5. 


PEDAGOGICAL. 


ition Day Address. 
resident William R. 
Harper. August 14. 
The Tendencies of Educa- 
tion. Dr. F. W. Gunsau- 
lus. July 6. 
Habit. Some European Schools and School 
Systems. Supt. Thomas M. Balliet. July 
22, 23. 
The Education of the Child. Prof. Colin A. 
Scott. Aug. 5-9. 
1. Jesus asa Teacher. 2. Children’s Ideas 
of Immortality. 3. Periods of Psychic 
Growth and Strain. 4. Suggestion and Im- 
itation. 5. Social Factors 
of Christianity as Affecting 
Education. 
Observations of Child Life in 
Southern Europe. JA/zss 
Amalie Hofer. August 
10. 
Love Thyself. Mrs. Emily 
M. Bishop. August 3. 


Reco 


PROF. F. W. 
WILLIAMS, 


RELIGIOUS AND BIBLICAL, 


The Christian Life. Dr. 
Robert S. MacArthur. 
July 29, 30, 31, August 2. 

1. The Christian and Him- 
self. 2. The Christian and 
the World. 3. The Christ- 
ian and his Lord. 4. The Christian and the 
Church, 

The Book of Revelations from the Literary 
Point of View. Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
July 28. 

The Religious Life. Dr. Amory H. Brad- 

ford. August 8-12. 
1. The Unseen Universe. 2. The Voices of 
the Soul. 3. The Conception of God. 4. 
The Meaning of Salvation. 

The Social Laws of Jesus. 

Dr. Josiah Strong. July 

22-26. 
1. The Social Ideal of 
Jesus. 2. Service. 3. Sac- 
rifice. 4. Love. 5. The 
Social Teachings of Jesus 
—the Solution of Modern 
Social Problems. 

Bible Studies. Principal G. 

M. Grant. July 7, 14, 21. . 
1. The Work of Jesus as 
Prophet. 2. The Work of 
ae as Priest. 3. The 

ork of Jesus as King. 


Devotional Hours. Dr. 
George L. Robinson. 


MRE. WILLIAM 8, 
CHERRY. 


DR. WILLIAM H, 
DRUMMOND. 
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August 21, 22, 23, 26, 27. 
1. The First Recorded 
Words of Jesus. 2. The 
Conclusion of Old Testa 
ment Philosophy. 3. The 
Hebrews’ Manual of Devo- 
tion. 4. How we got our 
Bible. 5. Christ in Prayer. 
Devotional Hours. Jr. O. 
P. Gifford. July 3-5. 
1. Consider Christ. 2. Con- 
cerning Conscience. 3. 
God’s Unspeakable Gift. 
Bible Studies. Dr. Lincoln 
DR. ELBERT Hulley. August 4, 11. 
—— Devotional Hours. Dr. W. 
F. Oldham. August 5, 6, 7, 9. 
1. The Use of Prayer. 2. Concerning the 
Divine Providence. 3. PrayerforChina. 4. 
Prayer for India. 
The Ethical Elementsin Religion. Dr. George 
S. Burroughs. July 16-19. 
1. The Old Testament and Character. 2. 
The New Testament and Character. 3. Per- 
sonal Salvationand Character. 4. Authority 
in Religion and Character. 

The World-wide Significance of Home Mis- 
sions. Dr. George Elliott. August 1. 
The Home Department of the Sunday School. 

Dr. W. A. Duncan. — 25. 
Christianity and the Other Religions. Dr. W. 
F. Oldham. August tro. 
Devotional Hours. Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Jr. 
August 19, 20. 
1. New Testament Puritanism. 2. The 
Soul’s Awakening. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Grange Day Address. Governor B. B. Odell. 
August ro. 


Glimpse of a Sculptor’s Studio. 
Taft. August 13. 


Five Points of Americanism. 
Gunsaulus. July 8. 


Science of Good Cheer. 
mage. July 20. 


The Pan-American Exposition. Directors of 
the Departments of the Exposition, July 
8-12. 

1. The Architectural Plan of the Exposition. 
2. The Scope of its Organization and Field 
of Exhibits Covered. 3. 
The Electrical Features of 
the Exposition. 4. The In- 
dustrial Aspects of the Ex- 
position. 5. Educational 
Aspects and Significance 
from the Pan-American 
Point of View. 
The New Century Public 
Library. Mr. Melvil 
Dewey. July 5. 
The Pilgrims Who Did Not 
Come Over in the May- 
flower. Dr. Amory H. 
Bradford, July 9. 
The Hall of Fame. Dr. /. 


Mr. Lorado 


Dr. F. W. 


Dr. T. DeWitt Tal- 


M. Buckley. August 6. 

Life in Central Africa. 
Mr. William S. Cherry. 
August 27. 

Songs and Stories of the South 
—Mammy’s Reminiscen- 
ces. Mrs. Martha S. Gie- 
low. July 26. 

The Century Search Light. 

Col. George W. Bain, 
August 3. 

Question Box. Dr. J. MM. 
Buckley. August g. 

Tracks of a Tenderfoot. ME. LELAND 
Grumblers, or the Philo- POWEES. 
sophy of Life. Dr. P.S. 

enson. July 25, 26. 
Master Musicians. Mr. J. V. Flagler. August 


19-23. 
1. Joseph Haydn. 2. Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. 3. Ludwig von Beethoven. 4. 
Richard Wagner. 
Rights and Duties. Dr.O.P. Gifford. July 4. 
Mycology. Capt. Charles McIlvaine. July 
13, 27. 
1. Toadstools, Their Structure, Growth and 
Habitat. 2. Toadstools, Their Properties 
and Uses. 

What the Voice Reveals. 
Bishop. July 19. 
Round Table. Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 

August 19. 


Mrs. Emily M. 


READINGS. 


The Taming of the Shrew. 
Mr. Leland Powers. 


Lord Chumley. 
David Garrick. 
August 7, 8, Io. 

Modern Fiction. As You Like It. Mrs. Isabet 
Garghill Beecher. August 19, 21. 

Readings. Mr.S. H. Clark. July 8, 30. 

The Habitant. Johnnie Courteau. Dr. Wil- 
liam H, Drumond, July 11, 12. 

L’Aiglon. Christie Johnston. Mme. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker. July 15, 17. 

Scenes from the Old Plantation Days. 
Martha S. Gielow, July 30. 

Readings from his own Verses. 
Vance Cooke. July 23. 

An Evening with Scotch and American 
Authors. The Sky Pilot. Miss Katha- 
vine E. Oliver. July 3, 5. 

A Kentucky Cardinal. Miss A. Kate Wisner. 
July 20. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Sign 
of the Cross. Miss Gay 
Zenola MacLaran, Au- 
gust 28, 29. 

CoNnVENTIONS AND Con- 

FERENCES. 
Woman's Day. July 18. 
Missionary Institute. 

gust 3, 4, 5- 
Old First Night. August 6. 
Denominational Day. Au- 


Mrs. 
Mr. Edmund 


Au- 


gust 7. 
Grange Day. August ro. 
Recognition Day. August 14. 





MR. GUSTAV 
HOLMQUIST. 
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National Army Day. Au- 
gust 17. 

Improvement Day. Au- 
gust 15. 

Deaconness Convention. Au- 
gust I, 2. 

Cc. L. S. C. Councils and 
Class Reunions. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


Rome, Ancient and Modern. 
Mr. Percy M. Reese. 
July Q, II, 13. 

1. Old Rome in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 2. The 
Latest Discoveries in the 
Forum and Vicinity. 3. 

A Morning Ramble Around Rome. 


rica. Mr. William S, 
Cherry. August 28. 


MUSICAL. ° 


Organ Recitals. Mr. I. V. 
Flagler. Frequently 
during the season. 

Concerts. July 3, 6, 12, Au- 


gust 29. 

Grand Concerts. July 10, 
17, 19, 24, 26, 31, August 
2,7 84,.26, 9f, 23, 87. 

Oratorio. The Messiah. Au- 
gust 8. 

Open Air Band Concerts. 
Rogers Band, Daily ex- 
cept Sundays. July 18-August 29. 


DR. CARL 
DUFFT, 


Rembrandt, Man and Painter. Three English 
Cathedrals. Mr.A.T7. VanLaer. July4, 


August 12. 
Our Bodily Mansion. Dr. William Seaman 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Prize Spelling Match. July ro. 
Athletic Exhibition.” Jal 7’ 
Prize Pronunciation Ma 











Bainbridge. July 16. 


Southwestern America. Mr. George 


ee. July 20, 22, 24. 
1. The Pueblo of Zuni and its People. 
2. The Hopi and Their Snake Dance. 
3. Inand Around the Grand Canyon. 
Colonial Virginia. Mrs. Martha S. 
Gielow, July 29. 
Bird Friends. Mr. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more. guly 31. 
American Sculpture and Sculptors. 
Mr. Lorado Taft. August 14. 
Prof. George E. Vincent. Au- 
gust 20. 
Color Photography. Mr. Henry M. 
Ladd. yom 22. 
A Journey Through the Slavic World. 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner. August 24. 


Elephant Hunting in Equatorial Af- avican Boy conor. 


A MEMBER OF THE 


18. 
tch. July 23. 
South African Choir. August 1, 3. 
Two evenings of Magic. Germaine. 
August 3, 5. 
Children’s Entertainment. August 8. 
Illuminated Fleet and Fireworks. Au 


gust 9. 
Feast of Lanterns and Promenade 
Concert. August 13. 
Annual Gymnastic Exhibition. Au 
gust 16. 

Plays. Chautauqua Dramatic Club. 
The Obstinate Family. July 2s, 
27. A Scrap of Paper. August 


BS, 27- 
Track and Field Meet. August 2. 
Regatta. Chadakoin Boat Race. 


August 9g. 
Street Pageant. August 7. 


CHAUTAUQUA EMBLEM. 


As heretofore announced, Chautauqua is to 
have an emblem for its banners and uniforms. 
It will be an Old English “C” of golf red in the 


center of a circle, 
on a gray or white 
background. The 
base-ball team is 
to be newly uni- 
formed in becom- 
ing gray, and no 
longer shall we see 
this fine set of fel- 
lows playing in 
motley suits of 
many colleges. The 
emblem will also 
be seen upon the — 
athletic uniforms 
and all banners 
given as prizes for 
the different races. 
A special Field 
Day will be held 
on August 2d, at 
which there will 
be contests in all 


branches of track and field sports. 
ords will be preserved and a list exhibited 
in the trophy room. On Aquatic Day, Au- 


The rec- 


gust 9, will be held 
the annual Chada- 
koin Boat Race, 
yacht and canoe 
races and swim- 
ming contests. The 
popularity of- this 
day has been 
growing _ steadily 
and the Chautau- 
qua shells have 
teen refitted and 
several new sailing 
craft have been 
added to the al- 
ready formidable 
fleet in anticipation 
of the event. There 
will also be the 
usual tennis and 
golf tournaments. 
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THE AMPHITHEATER— THE HEART OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


THE SCHEDULE OF DAILY LECTURES, CONCERTS, ETC. 
(Subject to Change.) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


OPENING DAY. 

A. M. 11:00—Chautaugua Convocation: Open- 
ing prayer. Formal announce- 
ment of opening of Twenty-eighth 
Annual Assembly: Principal Vin- 
cent. Reading of message from 
the Chancellor. Address. 

P. M. 2:30—Lecture: I. ‘The Expansion 
of Europe.”’ Prof. John H. Finley. 

“© 3:30—Concert: Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, 
Soprano; Miss Grace Lillian Car- 
ter, Contralto; Mr. Edward 
Strong, Tenor; Mr. John Law- 
rence Knowles, Basso; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, Pianist. 

5:00—Devotional Hour: ‘Consider 
Christ.” Dr. O. P. Gifford. 

8:00—Readings: “An Evening with 
Scotch and American Authors.’’ 
Miss Katharine E. Oliver. 

9:30—Lighting Chautauqua Signal 
Fires around the Lake. 

THURSDAY, JULY 4. 

A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: *‘* Concernin 
Conscience.”” Dr. O. P. Gifford. 

“ t1:00e—Lecture: II. Prof. J. H. Finley. 

P.M. 3:00—/ndependence Day Exercises: 
Address: ‘‘ Rights and Duties.”’ 
Dr. O. P. Gifford. 

8:00—//lustrated Lecture: 
brandt, Man and Painter.”’ 
A. T. Van Laer. 

q:1s—Fireworks: Lake Front. 


Fripay, JULY 5. 
A.M. 10:0—Devotional Hour: III. 
**God’s pean Gift.” Dr. 
.G. P. Gifford. 
“ 11:00—Organ Recttal: Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
P.M. 3:00—Lecture; Ill. Prof. J. H. Finley. 


**Rem- 
Mr. 


P.M. 8:00—Readings: ‘*The Sky Pilot.” 
Miss Katharine E. Oliver. 


SaturpDay, JuLy 6. 
OPENING OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture. IV. Prof. J. H. Finley. 
‘* 11:00—Opening of the Summer ‘Schools: 
Address, ‘‘The Tendencies of 
Education.”” Dr. F. W. Gun- 

saulus. 

P.M. 3:00—Concert;: Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, 
Soprano; Miss Grace Carter, Con- 
tralto; Mr. Edward Strong, 
Tenor; Mr. J. Lawrence Knowles, 
Basso; Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organ- 
ist; Mr. H. B. Vincent, Pianist; 
Choir, under the direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer. 

‘*  8:00—Reception to the Faculties and 
Students of the Summer Schools, 
Hotel Athenzeum. 


Sunpay, JuLy 7. 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study: I. ‘*The Work of 
me as Prophet.’ Principal G. 
. Grant. 
“*. rr:00—Sermon: Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
«  §:00—C. LZ. S. C. Vesper Service. 
‘* -7:45—Sacred Song Service. 


Monpay, JuLy 8. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: I. ‘The 
Unseen Universe.’’ Dr. Amory 
H. Bradford. 

** t1.00—‘‘The Pan-American Exposition.’’ 
I. ‘The Architect Plan of 
the Expositicn.”’ 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘*‘ Five Points of Amer- 
icanism.’’ Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

“© -5:00—Lecture: ** Experiencing Health.” 
Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 

* §:00—Readings: Mr. S. H. Clark. 
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TueEspay, JULY 9. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY. 


A.M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: II. “The 
Voices of the Soul.”” Dr. A. H. 
Bradford. 
“  ri00—Lecture: II. ‘The Sc 
the Organization and Field of 
Exhibits Covered at the Exposi- 
tion.’”” Dr. Selim H. Peabody. 
2:30—Lecture: ‘The Pilgrims ts) 
did not Come Over in the May- 
flower.” Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford. 
“ 5:00—Lecture: ‘A Social Study of 
the South.”” I. ‘Industrial In- 
dependence and Isolation.’’ Prof. 
Ernest A. Smith. 
“  §:00—/ilustrated Lecture: Rome I. 
‘Old Rome in the Twentieth 
Century.’ Mr. Percy M. Reese. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 10. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: III. ‘*The 
Conception of God.’? Dr. A. H. 
Bradford. 
“ yr:o0o—Lecture: III. ‘The Electrical 
Features of the Exposition.” 
3:00—Grand Concert: Mrs. Ada M. 
Sheffield, Soprano; Miss Grace 
L. Carter, Contralto; Mr. Edward 
Strong, Tenor; Mr. J. Lawrence 
Know es, Basso; Mr. William H. 
Sherwood, Pianist; | ee 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. Sol Mar- 
cosson, Violinist; Mr. H. B. Vin- 
cent, Accom nist; Choir, under 
direction of Dr. Palmer. 

5:00—Lecture: iI. “The Life of the 
Quality and Lowly.” Prof. E. 

Smith. 
8:00—Prize Spelling Match. 


THURSDAY, JULY 11. 


A. M. 10:00— Devotional Hour: IV. “The 
Meaning of Salvation.”” Dr. 
A. H. Bradford. 

* yr:0o—Lecture: IV. ‘The Industrial 
Aspects of the Exposition.”” Mr. 
Frank W. Taylor. 

2:30—Readings: From ‘‘The Habi- 
tant.”” Dr. William H. Drum- 


mond. 
“  §:00—Lecture; III. ‘The Making of 
Prof. E. A. 


the Sinews of War.”’ 
Smith. 

8:00—//lustrated Lecture: Rome II. 
‘*The Latest Discoveries in the 


Forum and Vicinity.”” Mr. Percy 
M. Reese. 


Fripay, JULY 12. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: V. ‘The 
Test of Discipleship.” Dr. A. 
H. Bradford. 
“* sr:00—Lecture: V. **Educational As- 
| oe and Significance from the 
an-American Point of View.’’ 

Rev, Albert L. Hudson. 
2: 30—Readings : From ‘‘ Johnnie Cour- 
teau.” Dr. William H. Drum- 


P. M. 


P. M. 


P. M. 


P.M. 


mond. 


P.M. 5:00—Lecture: IV. “ Prodi gality and 
Privation During the ” Prof. 
E. A. Smith. 
‘“* 8:00—Concert: Choir; Mrs. Ada M. 
Sheffield, Soprano; Miss Grace 
L. Carter, Contralto; Mr. Edward 
Strong, Tenor; Mr. = Lawrence 
Knowles, Basso; Mr." I. V. Flag- 
ler, Organist; Mr. Henry B. Vin- 
cent, Pianist. 


SATURDAY, JULY 13. 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture:  ‘!Toadstools, Their 
Structure, Growth and Habitat.” 
Capt. Charles McIlvaine. 
“ s1:00—Lecture: V. *‘ Economic and 
Educational Awakening.” Prof. 
E. A. Smith. 
P.M. 2:30—Address: Dr. Frances E. Clark. 
“  8:00—/é/ustrated Lecture: Rome III. 
‘*A Morning Ramble Around 
Rome.”” Mr. Percy M. Reese. 


SunpDAY, JULY 14. 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study: Il. ** The Work of 
esus as Priest.” Principal G. 
. Grant. 
# eae Sa : Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ord. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
«* — g:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“  -9:45—Sacred Song Service. 


Monpay, JULY 15. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Heur. 
“* 11:00—Lecture: ‘The Development of 
Modern China.” I. ** The Manchu 
Conquest.”” Prof. Frederick W. 
Williams. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: 
Public Library.” Mr. 
Dewey. 
“ §:00—Lecture : ** Poets of the Eight- 
eenth Century.”’ I. — 
. Thomson.’ Prof. Stockton Axson 
* 8:00—Dramatic Reading : *‘L’ Aigion.” 
Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 


TuESDAY, JULY 16. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: ‘*'The Ethical 
Elements of Religion.’’ I. ‘The 
Old Testament and Character.’’ 


“The New Century 
Melvil 


“  t1:00—Lecture: II. “The Coming of 
the Europeans.”” Prof. F. W. 
Williams. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: Prof. Anna B. Com- 

stock. 

“  5:00—_Lecture: II. ‘Thomas Gray.” 
Prof. Stockton Axson. 

“© 8:00—lilustrated Lecture: “ Our 
Bodily Mansion.” Dr. William 
Seaman Bainbridge. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


A. M. 10:00— Devotional Hour: Il. ‘* The New 
Testament and Character.’’ 


Ill. “The ning of 
China.”” Prof. F. W. Williams. 

P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, So- 
prano; Miss Grace L. Carter, 


‘© r1:00—Lecture: 
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Contralto; Mr. Edward Strong, 
Tenor; Mr. &: Lawrence Mesusten Mompay, J ecylies > 
Basso; Mr. Sol Marcosson, Violin- A.M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: ‘The Social 
ist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist; Laws of Jesus.”” I. ‘* The Social 
Mr. H. B. Vincent, Pianist. Ideal of Jesus.’’ Dr. Josiah 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture: III. ‘‘ George Crabbe.’’ Strong. 
Prof. Stockton Axson. 11:00—Lecture: ‘The German Influ- 
‘“  8:00—Dramatic Reading: ‘Christie ence in American Literature.”’ I. 
ohnstone.’’ Mme. Bertha Kunz- ‘Influence of German Philosoph 
Son. and Theology in America.’’ Prot. 
M. D. Learned. 
THURSDAY, JULY 18. i Ne meiosis” Presi- 
¢ ent W. H. Crawford. 
WOMAN'S DAY. 5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Habit.’ Supt. Thomas 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: ITll. ‘ Per- M. Balliet. 
sonal Salvation and Character.” 7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8.o0o—lllustrated Lecture : ‘‘The Hopi 


‘“ y1:00—Lecture: IV. ‘“*The Rebellion and Their Snake Dance.’’ Mr. 


Cc pod Prof. F. W. Williams. George Wharton James. 
P.M. 2:30— ress: (Under the Auspices 
of Chautauqua Woman’s Club.) Tuerspay, Jury 23. 
‘““Woman, Old and New.’”’ Mrs. <A.M.10:00—Devotional Hour: II. ‘Ser- 
Ormiston Chant. vice.’’ Dr. os Strong. 
5:00—Lecture : IV. “William “ t1:00—Lecture: If. ‘*England as a 
Cowper.”’ Prof. Stockton Axson. Mediator of German Literature 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. in America.”’ Prof. D. 
8:00—Athletic Exhibition under the Learned. 
direction of the Chautauqua 2:30—Readings: From his own verses. 
School of Physical Education. Mr. Edmund Vance Cooke. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘Some European 
Fripay, JULY 19. Schools and School Syeteenn.” 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: IV. ‘‘Author- Supt. T. M. Balliet. 
ity in Religion and Character.”’ Seely Air Band Concert. 
8:00—Prize Pronunciation Match. 
“© 1t1:00—Lecture: V. ‘*'The Causes of the 
Recent Crisis.”” Prof. F. W. Wil- WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 
liams. . M. to: evottonal Hour: ee i. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: V. ‘‘Robert Burns.’’ aaa: eo Dr. Josiah fees a 
Prof. Stockton Axson. ; “ r:00—Lecture: III. ‘Longfellow’s 
“  5:00—Lecture: ‘What the Voice Re- Relation to German Literature.’ 
veals.”’ Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. Prof. M. D. Learned. 
‘*  8:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mrs. Charles H. Trego, tra; Mrs. Charles H. Trego, 


Soprano; Miss Minnie C. Vesey, 
Contralto; Mr. Charles E. Sind- 
linger, Tenor; Mr. Gustav Holm- 
quist, Basso; Mr. Willian H. 
Sherwood, Pianist; Mr. Sol Mar- 
cosson, Violinist; Mr. I. V. Flag- 
ler, Organist; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, Accompanist. 


Soprano; Miss Minnie C. Vesey, 
Contralto; Mr. Charles E. Sind- 
linger, Tenor; Mr. Gustav 
Holmquist, Basso; Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, Pianist; Mr. Sol 
Marcosson, Violinist; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. H. B. Vin- 
cent, Accompanist. 


5:00—Lecture. ‘‘Fire and Fuels.” 
Miss Anna Barrows. 

8:00—/llustrated Lecture: ‘In and 
Around the Grand Canyon.’”’ Mr. 


SATURDAY, JULY 20. 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture. “The Healthful 
House.”’ Miss S. Maria Elliot. 
‘“« t1:00o—Reading: ‘‘A Kentucky Car- George Wharton James. 
dinal.’’ Miss A. Kate Wisner. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘Science of Good THURSDAY, JULY 25. ; 
Cheer.’’ Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage. A.M. 10:00—Devotional Hour; IV. ‘‘ Love.” 
— 7:00—Open Air Band Concert. Dr. Josiah Strong. 
- 8:00—/élustrated Lecture: “The “ yr:00o—Lecture: IV. ‘The German 
Pueblo of Zuni and its People.’ Impulse in American Litera- 
Mr. George Wharton James. ture.’’ Prof. M. D. Learned. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘‘ Tracks of a Tender- 
Sunpay, JuLy #5. foot.’’ Dr. P. S. Henson. 
A.M. 9:00—Bzble Study: Ill. ‘‘The Work 5:00—Conference: ‘‘The Home De- 
of Jesus as King.’’ Principal G. partment of the Sunday School.”’ 
M. Grant. Dr. W. A. Duncan. 
‘© tr:00—Sermon: Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—LEntertainment: German Pro- 
logue. Play. ‘‘The Obstinate 


mage. 

P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 

*  §:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. Family.’’ Chautauqua Dramatic , 
“  -7:45—Sacred Song Service. Club, 
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Fripay, Juty 26. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: V. “The 
Social Teaching of Jesus—the 
Solution of Modern Social Prob- 
lems.”’ a eS Strong. 
“  1:00—Leclure : . ‘German Lyric 
Poetry of America.’’ Prof. M. 
D. Learned. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: 
Philosophy of Life.” 
Henson. 
5:00—Readings: ‘‘Songs and Stories 
of the South—Mammy’s Reminis- 
cences.’’ Mrs. Martha S. Gielow. 
7:45—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mrs. Charles H. Trego, 
Soprano; Miss Minnie C. Vesey, 
Contralto; Mr. Charles E. Sind- 
linger, Tenor; Mr. Gustav Holm- 
quist, Basso; Mr. William H. 
Sherwood, Pianist; Mr. Sol Mar- 
cosson, Violinist; Mr. I. V. Flag- 
ler, Organist; Mr. H. B. Vincent, 
Accompanist. 
“ gu5s—C. LZ. S. C. Reception: Hotel 
Athenzeum. 


‘‘Grumblers, or the 
Dr. P. S. 


SATURDAY, JULY 27. 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture : ‘* Toadstools, 
Properties and Uses.” 
Charies McIlvaine. 
‘“*  r:00—Leclure: ‘‘ New Conditions Con- 
fronting the New Century.’”’ Dr. 
Josiah Strong. 
P. M. 2:30—Address : Br. N. S. Ament. 
‘© 7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
‘  8:00—LEatertainment: French Pro- 
logue. ‘‘Une Tempéte sous un 
Crane ou le Bonheur Conjugal.”’ 
Play. ‘The Obstinate Family”’ 
(repeated). Chautauqua Dra- 
matic Club. 


Sunpay, JuLy 28. 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study: ‘*The Book of 
Revelations from the Literary 
Point of View.’’ Prof. R. G. 
Moulton. 
‘© t1:00—Sermon: Dr. 
Arthur. 
P. M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
“ 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service 
” 7:45—Sacred Song Service. 


Monpay, JULY 29. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: I. 
hristian and Himself.”’ 
S. Mac Arthur. 
“ yr:00—Lecture: ‘*‘Nature’s Hand.” I. 
‘*Food Plants and Trees.’’ Mr. 
Rufus Stanley. 
. 2:30—Lecture: ‘*The Religious Con- 
ceptions of Shakespeare.’’ Prof. 
R. G. Moulton. 
4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table: Open- 
ing Address. Prof. George E. 
Vincent. 
5:00—Lecture: I. ‘‘ Eugene Field and 
_ Children.’’ Dr. Lincoln Hul- 
ey. 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—/ilustrated Lecture: A South- 


their 
Capt. 


Robert S. Mac- 


“The 
Dr. R. 
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ern evening. ‘‘Colonial Vir- 
ginia.’’ Mrs. Martha S. Gielow. 


TUESDAY, JULY 30, 
. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Il. 
Christian and the World.’’ 
R. S. Mac Arthur. 
11:00—Lecture;: II. ‘‘ Bird Blessings."’ 
Mr. Rufus Stanley. 
2:30—Readings: Scenes 
‘‘Old Plantation Days.’’ 
Martha S. Gielow. 
5:00—Leclure;: II. ‘* Robert Burns and 
his Humanity.” Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley. 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—Keadings: Mr. S. H. Clark. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31. 

- 10:00—Devotional Hour: Il. 
Christian and his Lord.’’ 
S. Mac Arthur. 

11:00~—Lecture: III. ‘Insect Influ- 
ences.’’ Mr. Rufus Stanley. 

. 2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mrs. Charles H. Trego, 
Soprano; Miss Minnie C. Vesey, 
Contralto; Mr. Charles E. Sind- 
linger, Tenor; Mr. Gustav Holm- 
quist, Basso; Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
Violinist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
Organist; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
Pianist. 

4:00—C. L. S.C. Round Table: 
Otto Heller. 

5:00—Leciure: III. ‘James Whit- 
comb Riley.’’ Dr. Lincoln Hul- 


“ The 
Dr. 


from the 
Mrs. 


‘* The 
Dr. R. 


Dr. 


ley. 
a Lecture: ‘Bird 


Friends.”” ‘Mr. A. Radclyffe 


Dugmore. 


Tuurspay, AuGUST I. 
Cc. L. S. C. RALLYING DAY. 


9:30—Meeting of the C. L. S. C. Dele 
ates. 
‘“* tc:00o—Lecture: Dr. Edward E. Hale. 
‘“ 1:00—Rallying Day Exercises. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘*The Empire of the 
Czar—the Great Bear of the 
North.” I. ‘The Russia of 
Yesterday.’’ Dr. R. S. Mae: 
Arthur. 
4:00—Reception to C. L. S CU Dele: 
gates: St. Paul’s Grove. 
5:00—Public Deaconess Meeting. Ad 
dress: ‘““The World-wide Sig 
nificance of Home Missions.” 
Dr. George Elliott. 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. ; 
8:00—Entcrtainment: South African 
Choir. 
Fripay, AUGUST 2. 
FIELD DAY. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: IV. 
Christian and the Church.”’ 
R. S. Mac Arthur. 
‘“« sr:00o—Lecture: Dr. Edward E. Hale. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: II. ‘*The Russia of 
Today and Tomorrow.”’ Dr. 
Robert S. Mac Arthur. 
‘“  4:00—Track and Field Contests: 
Athletic Field. 


A. M. 


“The 
Dr. 
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P. M. 5:00—Lecture : ‘‘ Social Experiments of 


the Nineteenth Century.’’ Miss 
Amalie Hofer. 

8:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mrs. Charles H. Trego, 
Soprano; Miss Minnie C. Vesey, 


Contralto; Mr. Charles E. Sind- - 


linger, Tenor; Mr. Gustav Holm- 
quist, Basso; Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood, Pianist ; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
Organist; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
Accompanist. 


SaTurDAy, AUGUST 3. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE. 


A.M. 9:00—Missionary Conference. 


se 


P. M. 


10:00—Lecture: ‘Love Thyself.’ Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Century Search- 
light.”” Col. Geo. W. Bain. 
2:30—Lntertainment: South African 
Choir. 
4:00—Missionary Conference. 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—Legerdemain: Evening of 
Magic.” ‘‘Germaine.”’ 


Sunpay, AuGusT 4. 
MISSION SUNDAY. 


A. M. a Study: Dr. Lincoln Hul. 


P. M. 


II es ee Dr. A. W. Rudisill. 
3:00—A ssembly Convocation. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:45—Sacred Song Service. 


Monpay, AvcustT 5: 


A.M. 9g: co— Missionary Conference. 


P. M. 


10:00— Devotional Hour: I. ‘* The Use 
of Prayer.”” Dr.W. F. Oldham. 

11:00—Lecture: ‘‘Menarchee.’’ The 
Impersonation of a High Caste 
Hindu Woman. Mrs. Abbey 
Snell Burnell. 

2:30—Lecture; ‘Safe Side of Life for 
Young Men.’’ Col. George W. 
Bain. 

4: ieee Conference. 

4:00—C. LZ SC Round Table: “An 
fame Roman Comedy in Mod- 
ern Dress.’’ Dr. F. J. Miller. 

5:00—Lecture;: ‘* The Education of the 
Child.’’ I. ‘‘Jesus as a Teacher.’’ 
Prof. Colin A. Scott. 

7:00—Open Air Band Concert: 

8:00—Entertainment: ‘Evening of 
Magic.’’ ‘‘ Germaine.”’ 


Turspay, AucusT 6. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: II. ‘Con- 


eS 


“ 


cerning the Divine Providence.’ 

Dr. W. F. Oldham. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Siege in Pek- 

ing.’”’ Rev. F. D. Gamewell. 
Rp ‘“‘The Hall of Fame.’ 


M. ty 
PRE MS Pound Table: 


** Some oe Preachers.’’ Dr. 
F. J. Miller. 

5:00—Lecture: II. ‘* Children’s Ideas 
of Immortality.” Prof. C. A. 
Scott. 


. 2:30—Gran Concert: 


P.M. 8:00— Old First Night’’ Anniversary 


of the Opening of the Original 

Assembly. Short addresses, Chau- 

tauqua songs, etc. 
9:30—l//umination and Fireworks. 


WeEpnEspDAy, AUGUST 7. 
DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 


A.M. 10:0—Devotional Hour; IIl. 


‘*Prayer for China.’’ Dr. W. F. 
Oldham. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘*The Tyranny a 


Necessity of Culture.”” Dr. J. M 


Buckle 
Choir; Orches- 

tra; Mrs. Charles H. Trego, 
Soprano; Miss Minnie C. Vesey, 
Contralto; Mr. Charles E. Sind- 
linger, Tenor; Mr. Gustav Holm- 
uist, Basso; Mr. William - H. 
herwood, Pianist; Mr. Sol Mar- 
cosson, Violinist; Mr. I. V. Flag- 
ler, Organist; Mr. Henry B. Vin- 
cent, Accompanist. 

5:00—Lecture : III. “Periods of 
Psychic Growth and Strain.” 
Prof. C. A. Scott. 

8.00o—Play: ‘‘Lord Chumley.” Mr. 
Leland Powers. 

9:15—Street Pageant and Initiation of 
Class of 1905. 


Tuurspay, AucustT 8. 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 


A. M. 10:00— Young People’s Rally. 


11:00—Lecture; ‘‘ Anti-Christian, Un- 
christian and Christian Social- 
ism.’’ Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


P. M. 2:30—Play: ‘The Taming of the 


Shrew.’’ Mr. Leland Powers. 
4:00—C. L. S.C. Round Table. ‘Italy 

of Today.’”’ Dr. G. D. Kellogg. 
5:00—Lecture: IV. ‘‘Suggestion and 

Imitation.”’ Prof. C. A. Scott. 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
7:30—Entertainment : Children’s Con- 


cert. 
8:30—Children’s Reception. 
Fripay, AvuGustT 9. 
AQUATIC DAY. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour; IV. ‘‘ Prayer 


for India.’”’ Dr. W. F. Oldham. 


ae aa aaa Box: Dr. J. M. Buck- 


I: ~~ Tapelle: Yacht and Canoe 
Races; Swimming and Diving 
Contests; Chadakoin Boat Race. 

5:00—Lecture : V. ‘Social Factors 
of Christianity as Affecting Edu- 
cation.’’ Prof. C. A. Scott. 

8:00—Oratorio of ‘The Messiah.’’ Mme. 
Schultze Wichmann, Soprano; 
Mme. Lowe Wichmann, Con- 
tralto; Mr. Ben Franklin, Tenor; 
Dr. Carl Dufft, Basso; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, Accompanist; Orches- 
tra; Choir, under the direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer. 

9:30—l/luminated Fleet, 


Berne weenie a pamene covees me 
OR a ee = St nr ee 9 a tied i em es Tape Ss te oa rant 
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SatTurDAy, AUGUST 1o. 


GRANGE DAY. 


“Observations of Child 
Miss 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture : 
Life in Southern Europe.”’ 
Amalie Hofer. 
‘ rr1:00—Lecture: ‘Christianity and the 
Other Religions.”” Dr. W. F. 
Oldham. 
‘* 11:00—Patriotic Concert. 
P. M. 2:30—Address: Hon. B. B. Odell, 
Governor of the State of New 
York. 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—Play: ‘David Garrick.” 
Leland Powers. 


Mr. 


Sunpay, AuGusT 11. 
A. M. 9:00—Bible Study: Dr. Lincoln Hul- 
ley. 


‘* t1:00—Sermon: Rev. John McNeil, 
+ 
P. M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
‘© 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ 7:45—Sacred Song Service. 
‘* — g:00— Vigil of the Class of 1901. 


Monpay, AvucusT 12. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: I. ‘* The For- 
mation of a Personal Creed.’’ Dr. 
Lincoln Hulley. 
“© t1:00—Lecture: ‘*The Modern Novel.”’ 
I. ‘* The Early Days of Fiction.’’ 
Prof. Richard Burton. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘‘Masters of English 
Prose and Verse ( 1798-1851.)’’ I. 
**William Wordsworth.”’ Mr.,Leon 
H. Vincent. 
7:00—Ofpfen Air Band Concert. 
8:00—//lustrated Lecture: 
English Cathedrals.’’ 
Van Laer. 


Turspay, AUGUST 13. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Il. ‘‘A Study 
in Temptation.’”” Dr. Lincoln 


Hulley. 
‘ yr:00o—Lecture: II. ‘*The Novel of 
Character.’’ Prof. Richard Bur- 
ton. 
2:30—Art Lecture : (with Clay Model- 
ing), ‘‘Glimpse of a Sculptor’s 
Studio.’’ Mr. Lorado Taft. 
5:00—Lecture: II.‘*‘ Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge.’’ Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
8:00—Feast of Lanterns and Prome- 
nade Concert. ‘ 


P. M. 


*« Three 
Mr. A. T. 


P. MM. 


Wepnespay, AuGusT 14. 
RECOGNITION DAY. 


A. M. 10:00—C. L. S. C. Assemblage. 
“ t1:00—Recognition Day Exercises: Ad- 
dress, President William R. Har- 
er. 
ek. a, , eC. ZZ. & ee. 
Diplomas, Class ot 1got. 
‘© 3:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mme. Schultze Wichmann, 
Soprano; Mme. Lowe Wichmann, 
Contralto; Mr. Ben Franklin, 
Tenor; Dr. Carl Dufit, Basso; 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, Pian- 


ist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, Violinist; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist; Mr. 
H. B. Vincent, Accompanist. 
P.M. s:00—Lecture: III. ‘Sir Walter 
Scott.”” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 

‘“  8:00—//lustrated Art Lecture: 
“American Sculpture and Sculp- 
tors.’’ Mr. Lorado Taft. 

g:00—Reception to C. L. S. C. Class of 
1901, by the Society of The Hall 
in the Grove. 


Tuurspay, AUGUST I5. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: III. ‘*Church 
Hymns.”’ Dr. Lincoin Hulley. 

“ t1:00—Lecture: III. ‘The Triumph 
of Realism.’’ Prof. Richard Bur- 
ton. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘‘The Drama.’’ Mr. 

Joseph Jefferson. 

4:00—C. L..S. C. Round Table: 
Organization of a Library. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘Civic Improvement.” 
Prof. Charles Zeublin. 

7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 

8:00—Entertainment. Play. ‘‘A Scrap 
of Paper.’’ Chautauqua Drama- 
tic Club. 


Fripay, AucusT 16. 


SCHOOLS CLOSE. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: IV. ‘The 
Christian Ideal of Self-Sacrifice.”’ 

Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
“« t1:00—Lecture: IV. ‘‘ Realism Degen- 

erate.’’ Prof. Richard Burton. 

2:00—Annual Exhibition of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Physical Educa- 


tion. 

5:00—Lecture: IV. ‘‘ Walter Savage 
Landor.’”” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 

8:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mme. Schultze Wichmann, 
Soprano; Mme. Lowe Wichmann, 
Contralto; Mr. Ben Franklin, 
Tenor; Dr. Carl Dufft, Basso; 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, Pian- 
ist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, Violinist; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist; Mr. 
H. B. Vincent, Accompanist. 


Saturpay, AvuGusT 17. 
NATIONAL ARMY DAY. 

A. M. 10:00—Lecture: V. ‘*The Return of 
Romance.’’ Prof. Richard Bur- 
ton. 

“ y1.00o—Lecture: V. ‘John Ruskin.”’ 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
‘“* y1:00—Fatriotic Band Concert. 

P. M. 2:30—Address: “Our Republic.’ 
Major-General Fitzhugh Lee, U. 
S. A. 

7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 

8:00—LEntertainment. Play. ‘‘A Scrap 
of Paper’ (repeated). Chautau- 
qua Dramatic Club. 


Sunpay, AucusT 18. 
A.M. 9:00—Bible Study. 
‘* = 11:00—Sermon, 
P. M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation, 
** §:00—C. L.S. C. Vesper Service. 
‘© -7:45—Sacred Song Service. 


“The 


Ps 
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P. M. 9:00—Vigil of the C. L. S. C. Class of 
1902. 
Monpay, AuGuUST 19. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: ‘*New Tes- 
tament Puritanism.’”” Dr. J. M. 
Thoburn, Jr. 
“ 11:00—Jnterpretative Organ Recital: I. 
Fa ag Haydn.’”” Mr. I. V. 
agler 
2:30—Lecture. ‘““The Monroe Doc- 
trine,’’ and ‘‘ The Isthmus Canal,” 
I. ‘*The Monroe Doctrine of Mon- 
roe -_ Pen Quincy Adams.’’ 
Prof, B. Hart 
4:00—C, L. < €. Round Table. Mr. 
Frank Chapin Bra 
5:00—Lecture: ‘The lavic World.” 
I. ‘* The Countries of the Slavs.”’ 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner. 
en Air Band Concert. 
cadings: _‘* Modern Fiction.’ 
Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher. 
Tuespay, AUGUST 20. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: ‘The Soul’s 
Awakening.’’Dr.J.M. oowry 4 x 
‘* 11:00—Jnterpretative Organ Recital: Il. 
“Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart.’ 
Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
. 2:30—Lecture: ‘*Polk’s Doctrine of 
the Manifest Destiny; and_the 
First Canal Diplomacy.’’ Prof. 
A. B. Hart. 
s:00—Lecture: II. ‘*Characteristics 
of the Slavs.’’ Dr. E. A. Steiner. 
7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—J/lustrated Lecture: ‘Italy.’ 
Dr. George E. Vincent. 


Wepnespay, AvGUST 21. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: I. ‘‘ The First 
Recorded Words of Jesus.’’ Dr. 
George L. Robinson. 

“  t1:00—Lecture: III. ‘*Seward’s Doc- 
trine of status guo, and the French 
Canal.’’ Prof. A. B. Hart. 

2:30—Grand Concert; Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mme. Schultze Wichmann, 
Soprano; Mme. Lowe Wichmann, 
Contralto; Mr. Ben Franklin, 
Tenor; Dr. Carl Dufft, Basso; 
Mr. Sol Marcosson, Violinist; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist; Mr. 
H. B. Vincent, Pianist. 

4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

5:00—Lecture: III. ‘* Social 
tions among the Slavs.’’ Dr. E. 
A. Steiner. 

8:00—Dramatic Reading: ‘“‘As You 
Like It.”” Mrs. Isabel Garghill 
Beecher. 


Tuurspay, AuGusT 22. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: I. ‘*TheCon- 
Soyo of Old Testament Philos- 
” Dr. G. L. Robinson. 
fe anon ierprelativ Organ Recital: III. 
- ‘Lu wig von Beethoven.”” Mr. 
I. V. Flagler. 

2:30—Lecture: IV. ‘The Blaine 
Doctrine of Leadership in Amer- 
ica, and an American Canal.’’ 

Prof. A. B. Hart. 


P. M. 


7:00— 
8:00— 


P; 2. 


Condi- 


P. M. 


P. M. 4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: IV. ** Slavic Customs.’ 
Dr. E. A. Steiner, 
Air Band Concert. 
8:00—ilustrated Lecture: ‘** Color Pho- 
tography.’”” Mr. Henry M. Ladd. 


Fripay, AuGusT 23. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Ill. ‘‘The 
Hebrews’ Manual of Devotion.’ 
Dr. G. L. Robinson. 
“ 11:00—Jnterpretative Organ Recital: 
IV. ‘Richard Wagner.’’ Mr. 
I. V. Flagler. 
2:30—Lecture: V. ‘*The Olney Doc- 
trine of Sovereignty in America, 
and yay —— Question.”’ 
Prof. A Hart. 
a 5:00—Lecture : *V. ‘*Religion, Super- 
stition and Folk-lore of the 
Slavs.’’ Dr. E. A. Steiner. 
* 8:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mme. Schultze Wichmann, 
Soprano; Mme. Lowe Wichmann, 
Contralto; Mr. Ben Franklin, 
Tenor; Dr. Carl Dufft, Basso; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist ; Mr. 
H. B. Vincent, Pianist. 


SaturpDay, AUGUST 24. 
.11:00— Readings: Mrs. Hugh Hagan. 

2:30—Address: ‘*The Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.’’ Hon. C. W.. Fair- 
banks, U. S. Senator from In- 
diana. 

7:00—Open Air Band Concert. ‘ 

8:00—Ltlustrated Lecture: ‘‘A Journey 
Through the Slavic World.’’ 


Sunpay, AvuGusT 25. 


. 9:00—Bible Study. 
II anki Dr. George L. Robin- 


7:00— 


ges 


3 pote ae Convocation. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:45—Sacred Song Service. 


Monpay, AvucustT 26. 


IV. ‘How 
Dr. G. L. 


. 10:00—Devotional Hour: 
we got our Bible.”’ 
Robinson. 

11:00—Lecture, 

. 2:30—Lecture: ‘*Roycroft Ideals.’ 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard. 

7:00—Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—Readings: Mrs. Hugh Hagan. 


Tuespay, AUGUST 27. 


. 10:00—Devotional Hour: V. ‘* Christ in 
Prayer.’’ Dr. G. L. Robinson. 


11:00—Lecture. 
2:30—Lecture: ‘‘Life in Central 
Africa.”” (With exhibition of 
material collected by the lecturer). 
Mr. William S. Cherry. 
‘©  8:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orches- 
tra; Mime. Schultze Wichmann, 
Soprano; Mme. Lowe Wichmann, 
Contralto; Mr. Ben Franklin, 
Tenor; Dr. Carl Dufft, Basso; 
Mr. Sol Marcosson, Violinist ; Mr. 
I. V. Flagler, Organist; Mr. H. 
B. Vincent, ee 


P: M. 
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Wepnespay, AucustT 28, 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. 
‘*  r1:00—Lecture. 
P.M. 2:30—Reading: ‘Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.”” Miss Gay Zenola Mac- 
Laran. 
7:00 —Open Air Band Concert. 
8:00—Lilustrated Lecture: ‘* Ele- 
phant Hunting in Equatorial 
Africa."’ (From photographs 
taken by the fectamer). {itr. Wit. 
liam S. Cherry. 


Tuurspay, AuGUST 29. 
CLOSING DAY. 


A. M. 10:00o—Devotional Hour. 
** r:00—Lecture. 
P. M. 3:00—Concert: Choir; Orchestra; Mme. 
Schultze Wichmann, Soprano; 
Mme. Lowe Wichmann, Con- 
tralto; Mr. Ben Franklin, Tenor; 
Dr. Carl Dufft, Basso; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist ; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, Pianist. 
8:00—Dramatic Reading : ** Si of 
the Cross."" Miss Gay Zenola 
Mac Laran, 


CHAUTAUQUA CLUBS. 


THE Woman’s Cius.—Mrs. B. T. Vincent, 
Greeley, Col., president. (July 18-Aug. 29). 
A daily session for the presentation of papers 
and discussions on (1) Education, (2) The 
Home, (3) Philanthropy, (4) Sociology. The 
—— topics for 1901 are as follows: 

A_Reunion—Welcome to new Chautauquans. 

"The Club Ideal. A Symposium. 3. Social Ethics. 
Goustenp and Refinement among Young People versus 
Respectable Lawlessness. 4. Civic Duties. 5. Bible 
Study in Clubs. 6. eee S Drill. 7. The Gos- 
pel of Rest. 8. Our Reading Tim How to make 
the most of it. 9. Existing Industrial Conditions. 
10. Social Progress in the Churches. 11. The Ma- 
donna in Art. 12. The Educational Value of Pic- 
tures. 13. Social Settlements. 14. Women’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. 15. Inter- 
national Sunshine Society. 16. How to Increase a 
Love for and the Protection of Every Living Thing. 
17.«Fiction and Poetry as Factors in Culture and En- 
joyment. 18. Daughters of Ceres Clubs. 1g. Man- 
ual Training and Domestic Science in the Schools. 
20. Missionary Societies versus Literary Clubs. 21. 
Reports of State and Western Federation Meetings. 
22. Women’s Clubs in the New Century Life. 23. 
Free Kindergartens. 24. Parents’ and Teachers’ Un- 
ions. 25. Sabbath Observance in Home and Na- 
tion. 26. Home Makers’ League. 27. Wanted—A 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Speech. 
28. Physical Culture, Health and Hygiene. 

TEMPERANCE Topics. Meetings conducted by Mrs. 

M. ry. 1. Savings Banks as Character 
Builders. A Model Mothers’ Meeting. 3. Ob- 
stacles to Scientific Temperance Instruction. 4. Sa- 
loon Revenue minus Saloon Damages equals hat? 

Missionary Topics. Inpta Day.—1. The Child 
Wife and Widow. 2. Christianity’s Mission to In- 
dia. 3. Mission Work through the Stereopticon. 

The Bible and Missions. 5. Young People and 
issions. Cuina Day.—6. The Home fife o Wom.- 
an. 7. Christian Work in China. Its Obstacles and 
Successes. Arrica Day.—8.° Women in the Dark 
Continent. 9. Africa in the Twentieth Century. 


Tue OvtLtoox.—Younc Women’s Cius.— 
(July 5-Aug. 29). This organization will hold 
its ninth annual series of sessions under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Merington, 181 
Lenox Ave., New York. The plan will in- 
clude the consideration of a wide range of 
topics interesting and important to young 
women. A young woman’s glee club will be 
organized from the members of “The Outlook.” 
The club will also be a factor in the social life 
of Chautauqua, giving afternoon teas, even- 
ing receptions, and conducting other functions. 
All young women who have passed the age of 
fifteen will be welcomed as members. 


Crus Cuasses.—Special classes in Nature 
Study, Manual Training, History and Music 
will be organized in the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 


open to members of the clubs upon the pay- 
ment of a small fee. 


Tue Girts’ CLus.—(July 6-Aug. 16). This 
club for girls between six and sixteen years 
of age will be under the charge of Miss Helen 
A. Bainbridge, 34 Gramercy Park, New York 
City. The first meeting of the club will be 
held at the C. L. S. C. Hall, July 8, rgor. 

The organization will take place on the Sat- 
urday preceding. The work of the club will 
include: 

1. Kitchen Garden. 
games and songs. 

2. Cooking and practical work. Simple talks on 
the theory = uses and abuses of plain s. 

3- Gymnastics. 
physical ability. 

+ Son 

. a 
in the wen 

Talks will be given on subjects interesting 
and instructive to the girls. Basket-weaving, 
cane work and bent-iron work will also be 
taught. One entertainment a week. A sail on 
the lake. A gypsy tea, etc., will be provided. 
The work is supposed to occupy two or more 
hours daily. Fees, $1 per week, $5 for season, 
in advance. 


Boys’ Cius.—(July 8-Aug. 17). Under the 
associated management of Dr. William G. An- 
derson, Yale University Gymnasium, and Dr. 
James A. Babbitt, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa., to whom all special inquiries should 
be directed. 

A handsome Boys’ Club building, erected in 
1899, with its well-furnished gymnasium, read- 
ing room, manual-training equipment and nat- 
ural-science department, offers grand oppor- 
tunity for the mental, moral and physical wel- 
fare of the Chautauqua boy. This building 
is open at all hours during the day and in- 
cludes locker room and bathing quarters in 
its equipment. The customary camp will be 
established at Whiteside under the. direction of 
Camp Master McDonald, and abundant op- 
portunity will be given for genuine camp life, 
rowing, swimming and fishing. 

Regular club work occupies two or three hours 
daily for six weeks. Established in the new head- 
quarters, every effort will be made to make 1901 a 
banner year in the history of the Club, and especial 
importance will be placed upon manual training, 
natural-science museum collection, and body building 
gymnastic drill. All Chautauqua boys between the 
ages of eight and sixteen are eligible to membership 


Housework, by means of 


Every day according to age and 


Including the care of the children 
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NEW CLUB HOUSE FOR THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS’ CLUB. 


and from a special advanced section (boys from four- 
teen to eighteen) a second Chautauqua base-ball team 
will be formed and games arranged with neighboring 
teams. Athletic supplies, camp articles, Club cos- 
tumes, etc., can be purchased at Chautauqua, and all 
special inquiries should be addressed to Dr. James A. 
Babbitt, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Tue MrntstertaL Cius.—The Ministerial 
Club, which in some form has always been a 
part of Chautauqua work, will meet three 
times each week for the discussion of impor- 
tant questions. 


THe CuHautTaugua Press Crus. Frank 
Chapin Bray, Editor The Chautauquan, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, President. The Chautauqua Press 
Club is an organization of all literary workers 
at Chautauqua and meets from time to time 
during the Assembly. The principal club 
events, of the season are receptions and 
“Authors’ Nights.” The programs given at 
the latter are of especial interest, well 
known literary persons who visit Chautauqua 
taking part. The club was formed for the 
purpose of establishing fellowship among lit- 
etary workers in all fields who are at Chau- 
tauqua, and as such has proven most success- 
ful. There are no dues or initiation fees and 
all writers who visit Chautauqua are invited 
to join at the office of The Assembly Daily 
Herald in the Administration Building Annex. 


KINDERGARTEN.—(July 6-Aug. 16). The 
Kindergarten will be open every school morn- 
‘ing from nine until twelve o’clock. The chil- 
dren will be in charge of trained kindergart- 
ners under the direction of Mrs. Maty Boomer 
Page of the Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 
The program of the Kindergarten will be an 
organic relationship of the children’s expe- 
riences, during their summer at Chautauqua. 

Children may be entered in the order of ap- 
plication and under the following conditions: 

1. No child will be admitted who expects to be 
present less than two wee 

2. Children from three to seven years of age will 
be admitted. 

3. Any child absent for two consecutive days with- 
ont excuse will be dropped, and the place filled from 
~ list of waiting applicants. 

A fee of $1.00 per week (or $5.00 for the sea- 
oun will be charged for each child. 


5. The number of places is aiiniie limited and 
the department cannot undertake to receive children 
in excess of such limit. Early application should 
therefore be made to the registrar, Miss M. L. But- 
ler, 654 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


Boys’ anv Girts’ CHorr.— July 8-Aug. 16). 
For children between the ages of seven and 
twelve, under the charge of Miss Harriet E. 
Brown, 530 East 47th Street, Chicago. This 
choir organized in the Boys’ ‘and Girls’ Clubs 
will be free to members of the clubs. Others 
will be required to pay a small fee. 


Junior Musica. Literary CLus.—(July 8- 
Aug. 16). Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, Tenn. 
Weekly meetings for musical games, stories of 
composers, simple talks about'-music, piano 


numbers by members, prizes, etc. Fee, $1.50 


for the season; three weeks, $1.00. 


GERMAN -CLuB—(July 8-Aug. 16). In 
charge of Dr. Otto Heller, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. For conversation, 
songs, and recitation in the German language. 
Open to members of the German classes and 
to all who speak German. 


Frencu Crircie.—(July 8-Aug. 16). Prof. 
Henri Marion, U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis Md., president. Members of the French 
classes’and others who speak French meet 
for conversation and social intercourse. Free 
to members of the French classes. Others will 
be admitted on the payment of a membership 
fee of $2 for the season. 


Tue CHauTAugua:’ NaTIonAL CouNCIL oF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. Presi- 
dent, Prin. T. B. Lovell, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Vice-Presidents, Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford, 
Pa., Prin. J. G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y., Prin. 
H. H. Cully; Glenville, O.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Prin. E. J. Cobb, "Buffalo,: N. Y.; 
Executive Committee, Prin. W. H.. Scott, 
Syracuse, N. Be Prin. W. W. Fell, Coreopolis, 
Pa., Supt. S. A. Gillette, Crestline, O., Prin. 
A. ‘E. Lee, Re “Smith, Ark, Supt. ‘Chas. B. 
Boyer, Atlantic City, N. 

The association was formed at Chautauqua 
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in 1898 and contains representatives from al- 
most every state in the Union. Its daily ses- 
sions have afforded delightful social contact 
and have been valuable from a professional 
standpoint. The plan for this year contem- 
plates a discussion of the following topics: 

1. Material Equipment of the School. 2. School 
Architecture. 3. Course of Study. 4. The Teacher’s 
Material Equipment beyond that Required for a Cer- 
tificate. 5. The Student. 6. Manual Training. 

All superintendents and principals are urged 
to attend and may count upon a hearty wel- 
come from congenial fellow-workers. They 
are cordially invited to attend the Council 
and join in the discussions. There will be 
weekly papers on educational topics during the 
session, question box meetings and receptions 
of the Council during the first and third week. 
Syllabi on the more interesting questions dis- 
cussed will be prepared by members of the 
Council. The opening meeting, to which all 
Chautauqua is invited, will be held on July 15 
os rs ©. M. 


CHauTAuguA YounGc PEopie’s CHRISTIAN 
AssociaTION.—This association was formed 
last year by the union of the Christian En- 
deavor and the Epworth League of Chautau- 
qua. It is a temporary organization com- 
posed of young people of all denominations 
who unite in the work of a young people’s so- 
ciety during the Chautauqua season. Weekly 
prayer meetings are held on Friday evenings 
and conferences on subjects of general interest 
are held on Tuesdays. 

The headquarters of the association are in 
the Congregational House where all young 
people are requested to register. A cordial in- 
vitation to all meetings, religious and social, 
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is extended to every young person visiting 
Chautauqua. 


Tue C. L. S. C. Councit meets daily, except 
Saturday, in the Council Hall, above the C. L. 
S. C. Office, beginning Tuesday, July 30. The 
Council is a conference of C. L. S. C members 
where delegates from the circles make their 
reports, informal discussions are held on sub- 
jects connected with the work and a general 
interchange of ideas is given with entire free- 
dom. It is the central working body of. the 
Cc. L. S. C. through which committees are 
formed and arrangements effected for the va- 
rious social activities of the circle. 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN YEAR. 


La is the German and Italian year in the 
«. S. C. reading course, and the literature 
pod history of these countries will be empha- 
sized throughout the program. An_ attempt 
will be made to give a broad view of the im- 
portant events of their history, as well as 
their leading characteristics in other respects, 
and create a wide interest in the subjects which 
are to be studied the following winter. 


THE DAILY HERALD FOR 1too1. 


The 26th volume of The Chautauqua Assem- 
bly Daily Herald will begin with the issue for 
Saturday, July 6, and continue during 4o days. 
The principal lectures of the Chautauqua plat- 
form will be reported, and in no journal of the 
present day can the reader secure such a store 
of literary, historical, and religious matter. 
Subscription, one dollar. Address Chautauqua 
Assembly, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JHE CHAUTAUQUA BuYs'’ CLUB HOUSE. 
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CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


JOHN H. VINCENT, CHANCELLOR. 


GEORGE £. VINCENT, Prrncipau. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Pror. HERBERT B. ADAMS, Jonns 7 UNIv. 
Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hutu "House. CH1caG 


Pres. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, OsERLINn CoLuEae. 
REs. B. P. RAYMOND, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Pres. G. STANLEY HALL, Crane UNIVERSITY. 


DIVISION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTORS FOR igo1. 


Mr. H. 8. ANDERSON Gymnastics, 
Cleveland, oO. 
Dr. W. G. ANDERSON, 
Yale University Gymnasium. 
Mr. W. W. ATWOOD 5 
Chicago Institute. 
Prof. STOCKTON AXSON English Literature, 
Princeton University. 
Dr. JAMES A. BABBITT, 
Haverford College 
Miss HELEN A. ae |” 


= = 
Dr. WILLIAM S&S. BAINSEIDGE, 
New York. 
Mr. H. T. BAKER, 
uffa alo, N. Y. 
Supt. THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Miss ANNA BARROW: 
Beaton, Mass. 


Miss E. B. BARTLETT, 
Isted School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Gymnastics, 


Geology, 


Boys’ Classes, 
Girls’ Classes, 
Physiology, 
Manual Training, 
Pedagogy, 
Cookery, 
Greek, 
Delsarte, 
Mathematics, 


German, 
Athletics, 


New York. 
Mr. JAKOB BOLIN Swedish Gymnastics, 
Hyde Park Wich School, Chicago. 
Music, 
trude House, Chicago. 
Un 
Miss FRANCES B. CALL alg? 
Y mee of Michigan, 
Mr. R. G. CLAP 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Nature Study, 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE 


Ha 
Mrs. EMILY M. emenes i 
Dr. GILBERT A. BLISS, 
University of Minnesota. 
rere Conn, 

Mrs. HARRIET C. BRAIN English, 
Mr. W. D. BRIDGE, Stenography, 
Orange, N. J. 

Miss HARRIBE 5. BROW 
Prof. RICHARD BURTON English Literature, 
iversity ‘of Minnesota. 
" Letter Writing, 
astile. 
Dr. HERBERT D. CARRINGTON, 
Prof. ANNA B, COMSTOCK, 
Cornell University. 
Music, 
State Normal School, Pottsdam, N. Y. 
Prof. S. H. CLAR Elocution, 
The University of Chicago. 
Kindergarten, 


Botany, 
Library Science, 


Miss MABEL CORE 


” Erie, Pa. 
Miss EDNA D. DAY, 
Lake Erie College. 
Mr. MELVIL DEWEY, 
New York State Library 
Miss S. M. ELLIOTT 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. I. V. FLAGLER, 
.is i F 


Miss ELIZABETH L. F Library Training, 
New Yok? Public Library. 
Wood Carving, 


Miss LAURA A. FRY 
Purdue Calvenite, 
Principal G. M. GRANT eligious Pedagogy, 
poem a University, Kingston, Can. 

Mr. JOHN 

Hay lumbia University. 
Miss ADA VAN S. HARRIS. 

mad, N.J. 

Miss M. E. HAZELTINE 


Domestic Science, 


Organ, 


‘edagogy, 
Pedagogy, 


Library Science, 
Prender, geet tre Free Library, Jamestown, N, Y 


Prof. OTTO German, 
Wastington University. 
Miss AMALIE HOFER 
Chicego Rod Kindergarten Institute 


Prof. WILLIAM 
Ohio Jo University, 


edagogy, 
Mathematics, 


Miss FRANCES HOPSTEIN, German, 

abel School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. LINCOLN HULLEY Old Testament, 
Bucknell Universit: 

Dr. JESSE L. HURLBUT, Heligious Pedagogy, 

New York. 
Latin, 
Piano, 





Dr. GEORGE D. KELLOGG, 
ale University. 

Miss GEORGIA KOBER 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago. 
Mr. L. S. LEASON 

Temple College, Philadelphia. 
Mr. SOL MARCOSSO Violin, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Prof. HENRI MARIO French, 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Madame H. a French, 

mapolis, Md. 

Capt. CHARLES McILV AINE, 

‘olbrouk, 

Prof. J. H. MonTeGe==:. Col 

eny Ege. 
Dr. ELIZA M. MosuE 

rsily of Michigan. 

Mr. CARLTON E, 'NOYE 


Prof. H. L. OSBORN 


armony, 


Mycology, 
Physics, 
Hygiene, 
English, 


Biology, 
amline University. 
Mrs. MARY 4 pee Kindergarten, 
ico Kindergarten Institute, 
Dr. H. R. PALME 
New York. 


Mr. H. R. POORE, 
New York. 
Dr. J. H. RANSOM Chemistry, 
‘urdue University, 


Miss JOSEPHINE RICE, Blackboard Sketching, 
Jackson, Mich. 
Mr. JOSEPH T. ROBERT, 
Chicago. 
Mrs. ANNA B. ROBERTSON, 
We isville, N.Y. 
Miss LAURA L. RUNYON, 
University Elementar School, Chicago. 
Miss MATHILDE SCH 
ery y oor N. Y. 
Prof. COLIN A. SCOTT. Religious Pedagogy; 
State Normal T3chool, Steven’s Point, Wis 
Dr. JAY W. SEAVER, Anatomy; 
iversity Gymnasium, 


ale Uni 
Mr. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
erwood Music School, Chic 
Miss FLORENCE W. ae 
Yor 
Prof. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
The University of Chicago. 
Prof. ERNEST A. yc mel a Coll 
eg! eny College. 
Mrs, E. T. TOBEY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. A. T. VAN LAER, 
New York 
Mrs. L. VARGE-FERASSS 


Pa. 





Harvard. 


Music, 


Painting, 


* Parliamentary Law, 
Harp, Guitar, 





History, 
Ornithology, 


Piano, 
“Teta Study, 
Chemistry, 





ial Science, 
Piano, 
Art History, 
China Decoration, 
w York. 
Prof. GEORGE E. VINCENT Social Science, 
The Universit of Chic 
Miss MABEL T. WEL eral "Tomcsilc Science, 
a Mass, 
Mr. C. R. WELLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. J. HARRY W ‘ 
New York. 
Mrs. AUGUSTA B. WHITE, 


his, T 
MissC.M. WOLLASTON. 
New York. 


Businoss, 
Voice, 
Pyrography, 
Gymnastics, 
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SUMMARY OF COURSES. 


The following is merely a list of courses offered in the fifteen different Chautauqua schools 


during the summer of rgor. 


A complete catalogue which gives a description of each course will 


be mailed on application to the General Offices of the Chautauqua Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I. SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Prors. Stockton Axson, RicHarD Burton, Mrs. Harriet C. BRAINARD AND Mr. C. E. Noyes. 


1. Macbeth. Five hours a week (July 6-26). 
Prof. Axson. 

2. Browning. Five hours a week (July 6- 
26). Prof. Axson. 

3. Tennyson. Five hours a week (July 29- 
Aug. 16). Prof. Burton. 

4. The English Essay. Five hours a week 
(July 29-Aug. 16). Prof. Burton. 


5. College Entrance English. Five hours 
a week (July 6-26). Mrs. Brainard. 

6. Composition and Rhetoric. Five hours 
a week (July 6-26). Mrs. Brainard. 

7. Grammar and Composition. Five hours 
a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Mr. Noyes. 

8. toric and English Composition. Five 
hours a week (July 6-Aug. 16), Mr. Noyes. 


II. SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Prors. Henr1t Marion, Otto HELLER AND Dr. H. D. Carrincron, MADAME Marion, Miss 
Franczs HopsTEIN AND MADEMOISELLE JEANNE MARION. 


1. Beginning German. Ten hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Heller and Dr. Car- 
Tington. 

1a. Beginning German. Five hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Dr. Carrington. 

2. Intermediate German. Ten hours a 
week (July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Heller and Dr. 
Carrington. 

hildren’s Class in German, 
a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Miss Hopstein. 

4. Lecturesin German, Prof. Heller. 

5. Advanced German, Class formed if 
sufficient number of applicants. 

6. Beginning German. Ten hours a week 
(July 29-Aug. 16). Prof. Heller and Dr. Car- 


rington. 

7. Beginning French. First year. Ten 
hours a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Marion 
and Mme. Marion. 

8. Intermediate French. 
Five hours a week (July 6-Aug. 16). 


Marion. 


Five hours 


Second year. 
Mme. 


III. 


9. College Preparatory Course in French. 
Five hours a week (July 2-27 and July 29-Aug. 
16). Prof. Marion and Mme. Marion. 

to. Advanced French. Third year. Five 
hours a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Marion. 

11. Conversation a Travel Course in 
French, Five hours a week (July 6-27 and July 
2q-Aug. 16). Mme. Marion. 

12. Children’s Class in French. Five hours 
a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Mlle. Marion. 

13. Practical Course in Elementary 
Spanish. Five hours a week (July 6-27 and 
July 29-Aug. 16). Prof. Marion. 

14. Pan-American (or Colonial Prepara- 
tory) Course in Spanish for the benefit of visi- 
tors to the Exposition. Five hours a week. 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Marion. 

15. An y rm Course in Spanish will be 
organized if there are sufficient applications by 

une I. 

J 16. English Classes for Spanish Speaking 
Students, 


SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 


Dr. Greorce D. KEeL_L_occ AND Miss Eme.ine B. Bart.ett. 


1. Beginning Latin. Ten hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Dr. Kellogg. 
2. Te s’ Advanced Training Courses. 
Five hours a week. Dr. ee 
(a) Studies in Cesar Or 6-26). 
(b) Studzesin Virgil y 29-Aug. 16). 


3. Latin Teachers’ Conferences. Dr. Kel- 


logg. 

4. Beginning Greek. Ten hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Miss Bartlett. 

5. Anabasis. Five hours a week (July 6- 
Aug. 16). Miss Bartlett. 
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IV. SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Prors. WiLL1AM Hoover. J. H. Monrcomery, ALEXANDER SMITH, H. L. Osporn, Drs. G. A. 
Buiss, J. H. Ransom, Messrs. W. W. Arwoop, Louis C. Winsuip, Capt. CHARLES 
McILvaINE AND Misses Epna D. Day anp SERAPH A. BLIss. 


1. Algebra. Five hours a week (July 6- 
Aug. 16). Prof. Hoover. 

2. Advanced Algebra. Five hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Hoover. 

3. Plane Geometry. Mainly for beginners. 
Five hours a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. 
Hoover. 

4. Trigonometry. Five hours a week (July 
6-Aug. 16). Prof. Hoover. 

5. Plane Analytical Geomeiry. Five hours 
a week (July —— 16). Dr. Bliss. 

6. Preparatory Physics. Five hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Montgomery. 

7. Physical Laboratory Work. Ten hours a 
week (July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Montgomery. 


8. Systematic Chemistry. Ten hoursa week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Smith and Dr. Ran- 
som 


rn Teachers’ Course in General Chemistry. 
Ten hours a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. 
Smith and Dr. Ransom. 


10. Qualitative Analysis. Ten hours a 
week (July 6-Aug. 16). Dr. Ransom. 

11. Quantitative Analysis. Ten hours a 
week (July 6-Aug. 16). Dr. Ransom. 

12. oe Five hours a week (July 6- 
Aug. 16). r. Atwood. 

13. General Botany. 1. Five hoursa week 
(July 6-26). Misses Day and Bliss. 

14. General Botany. 2. Five hours a week 
(July 29-Aug. 16). Misses Day and Bliss. 

15. £ tary Zoology. ‘Ten hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Canes and Mr. Win- 
ship. 

16. Elementary Biology. Ten hours a 
week (July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Osborn and Mr. 
Winship. 

17. Advanced Biology. Ten hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Prof. Osborn and Mr. Win- 
ship. 

18. Mycology. (July 6-Aug. 16). Capt. 
McIlvaine. 


V. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


Prors. Ernest A. SMITH AND GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


1. Social Economics. Five hours a week 
(July 6-26). Prof. Smith. 


VI. 


2. Public Opinion. Five hours a week (July 
29-Aug. 16). ied Vincent. 


SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


Surt. Tuos. M. Bauiiet, Messrs. Joun W. Hatt, W. W. Atwoop, S. H. Ciark, Henry J. BAKER, 
Miss AMALIE Horer, Pror. ANNA B. Comstock, Mrs. H. C. Brarnarp, Mrs. M. B. 
PaGE, AND Misses Mase Corey, Harriet E. Brown, Laura L. Runyon 
MATHILDE SCHLEGEL, FLorENcE W. SLATER, JOSEPHINE RICE, 

ApA Van S. Harris, C. M. Wo.taston. 


1. Current Educational Problems. Five 
hours a week (July 6-26). Supt. Balliet. 

2. Educational Psychology. Five hours a 
week (July 6-26). Supt. Balliet. 

3. Philosophy of Education, Five hours a 
week Quy 29-Aug. 16). Miss Hofer. 

4. hool Management. Five hours a week 
(July 6-26 and July 29-Aug. 16). Mr. Hall. 

5. College Entrance English. Five hours 
a week (July 6-26). Mrs. Brainard. 

6. Composition and Rhetoric. Five hours 
a week (July 6-26). Mrs. Brainard. 

7. Grammar School Methods. Five hoursa 
week (July 6-26 and July 29-Aug. 16). Mr. 
Hall. 

8. Elementary School Principles and Meth- 
ods. Five hours a week (July 6-26). Miss 
Runyon. 

9. Colonial History of the United States. 
Five hours a week (July 29-Aug. 16). Miss 
Runyon. 

10. Nature Study. Free to residents of New 
York State. Five hours a week (July 6-26). 
Prof. Anna B. Comstock. 

11. Nature Study. Bird Life. Course A. 
Five hours a week (July 6-26). Miss Schlegel. 

12. Nature Study. Bird Life. Course B. 


Five hours a week (July 29-Aug. 16). Miss 
Schlegel. 

13. Nature Study. Insects. Five hours a 
week (July 6-26). Miss Slater. 

14. Nature Study. Plants. Five hours a 
week (July 6-26). Miss Slater. 

15. a Illustrations. 
a week (July 6-26). Mr. Atwood. 

16. stography. Five hours a week (July 
6-26). Mr. Atwood. 

17. Blackboard Sketching. Five hours a 
week (July 6-26). Miss Rice. 

18. Primary Methods. Five hours a week 
(July 6-26). Miss Harris. 

19. Physical Culture. Five hours a week 
(July 6-26). Miss Wollaston. 


Five hours 


KINDERGARTEN COURSES. 


20. eee Kindergarten Course, Pro- 

ams, ethods, Social Meaning of Play. 

ive hours a week (July 6-26). Mrs. Page and 
Miss Hofer. 

21. Professional Kindergarten — Course. 
Games, Marches, Gymnastics, etc. Seven and 
one-half hours a week (July 29g-Aug. 16). Mrs, 
Page and Miss Corey. 
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22. Course for School and Kindergarten 
Supervisors -and Advanced Kindergarten 
Teachers. Five hours a week (July 6-26). 
Mrs. Page. 

23. Bindergarten Preparatory Class. Fif- 
teen hours a week (July 6-26). o™ Page. 

24. The Teaching of Reading. Five hours 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


26. Manual Training. Five hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Mr. Baker. 

This course will combine theory and methods 
with as much of the practical construction as 
is feasible in the time allowed. The work will 
include cardboard construction, whittling, and 
the use of the ordinary bench tools. ‘Teachers 


will also be given an opportunity to observe 


a week 6-26). Mr. Clark. 
y the children’s classes in the clubs. 


25. ildren’s Music. Five hours a week 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Miss Brown. 


ELEMENTARY VACATION SCHOOL. 


For children between the ages of six and eight. 

These classes are intended for children too old to attend the kindergarten and not old enough 
to join the clubs. The work will be a combination of such formal school work as reading, writ- 
ing and numbers, by the best methods, and out-of-door observation, games and constructive work. 
The aim will be to furnish enough interesting work to make the time valuable, without fatiguing 
the mind and body. 


CLUBS AND CLASSES. 


Classes for boys and girls in Manual Training, History, Nature ro | and Music will be 
organized in connection with the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. The regular fee for full and half 
courses will be charged and only members of the Clubs will be admitted in the classes. An 
endeavor will be made to develop the pupils by practical application to subject matter and to 
provide for each the individual attention of the instructor. The classes will be in charge of 
competent teachers from well-known preparatory and grammar schools. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


In addition to the above courses in the Summer Schools, those desiring it may obtain private 
instruction in the Languages, Mathematics, History, Literature, etc., under competent tutors. 
Special attention will be paid to those preparing for college entrance examinations. This 
department will be under the charge of Mr. Sele H. Boynton, Amherst ’97, Miss Emeline B. Bart- 
lett, teacher in the Halsted School, Yonkers on Hudson, and others of the Chautauqua faculty. 


NEW YORK STATE FREE SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
JuLy 6-26. 


The New York State Summer Institute is open free to teachers of the state, including 
those from other states intending to teach in the state of New York during the year 1901-1902. 
Full information on application to Hon. Chas. R. Skinner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N. Y., or The Chautauqua General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 


VII. SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


. L. Hurwsut, Mrs. 
. CoLBurn. 


Prin. G. M. Grant, Prors. Lincotn Hutiey anp Coun A. Scorr, Dr. 
H. Exizasetu Foster, AND Misses JOSEPHINE RICE AND MINA 


1. The Form and Essence of St. Paul's 6. Normal Class for Sunday School Teach- 
Teaching. Five hours a week (July 6-26). ers. Five hours a week (Aug. 5-16). Dr. 
Prin. Grant. Hurlbut. 

2. The Wisdom Literature. Five hours a 7. Sunday School Teachers’ Bible Class. 
week (July 29-Aug. 16). Prof. Hulley. Five hours a week (Aug. 5-16). Dr. Hurlbut. 

3. eligious Psychology. Five hours a 8. Blackboard Sketching for the Sunday 
week (July 29-Aug. 16). Prof. Scott. School. Five hours a week (July 29-Aug. 16). 

4. Religious Pedagogy. Fivehoursaweek Miss Rice. 

(July 29-Aug. 16). Prof, Scott. . Primary Class. 

5. Frimary Methods. Five hours a week 10. Sunday School. 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Mrs. Foster. 


VIII. SCHOOL OF LIBRARY TRAINING. 


JULY 11-AUGUST 16. 


Miss Colburn. 
Mrs. Foster. 


Mr. Metvit Dewey, Direcror, Miss M. E. Haze_tine AND Miss ELIZABETH L. Foortr, In- 


STRUCTORS, AND Supt. H. L. Etmenporr, Messrs. W. R. Eastman, A. L. Peck 
AND Mrs. S. C. Faircui_p, Specia, LEecruRers. 


This school will seek to satisfy the growing demands made upon Chautauqua for special 
training classes in library science. The principles and rules which govern the best summer 
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library schools will be strictly followed. From the outset the work will be of a high grade and 
the best standards will be maintained throughout the course. 

The course is designed for librarians of smaller libraries and library assistants who cannot 
leave their work for the extended courses offered in regular library schools, but who can get 
leave of absence for a five-weeks’ course which will help them to gain a broader conception of 
their work and an understanding of modern methods. Th herefore, only those candidates will be 
admitted who are already engaged in library work or are under definite appointment to a library 

osition. ‘ 
4 Applications for admission to the school must be made in advance to Miss M. E. Hazeltine, 
Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, N. Y. 


IX. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. R. PAtmer, Messrs. WILLIAM H. SHEerwoop, J. Harry Wueerer, I. V. FLacier, Sor 
Marcosson, L. S. Lesson, CHArtes E. Rocers, Miss Georcia A. Koper, 
‘Mrs. E. T. Tosey anpD Mrs. Anna M. B. Rosertson. 


Harmony. Five hours a week (July 6-Aug. 16). Lectures and Interpretation Classes. (Jul 
Ly of y, 
a) Primar 6-Aug. 16). Mr. Sherwood. 
tern, iin t Mr. Leason. pga nag = Classes. (July 16-30, Aug. 
’ “ . 2-16). rs. Tobey. 
(c) ee gee and Instruction on Piano, Organ, Violin, Flute, 
(a) Analytical Sienietek: Oe Tite Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar etc. (July 6-~Aug.16.) 
es 2 For full information see catalogue. For 
Voice Culture. (July 6-Aug. 16.) Mr. Wheeler. schedule of tuition fees for the regular School 
of Music classes see page 30. 


X. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


Mr. A. T. Van Laer, Mr. H. R. Poort, Mr. Harotp Fry, Miss Laura A. Fry, Mrs. L. Vance- 
Puiturs, Mrs. SakAH Woop-Sarrorp, Miss M. M. Mason anp Mrs. Aucusta Bricut WHITE. 


1. Drawing and Painting. (July 6-Aug. 5. Clay Modeling. (July 6-Aug. 16). Miss 
16). Mr. Poore. Fry. 
2. Lectures on Art History and Criticism. 6. Mineral Knog 5 Quly 6-Aug. 16). 
(July 6-Aug. 16). Mr. Van Laer. Mrs. Vance-Phillips, Mrs. Wood-Safford and 
3. Out Door Sketch Class. (July 6-Aug.16.) Miss Mason. 
Mr. Van Laer. 7. Pyrography. (July 6-Aug. 16). Mrs. 
4. Wood Carving. (July 6-Aug. 16). Miss White. 
Fry and Mr. Fry. 


XI. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Pror. S. H. CLark AND Mrs. Emity M. Bisuop. 
FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR. 
1. Voice Culture and Vocal Expression. Mr. 5. Advanced Vocal Culture and Philosophy 
Clark. of Expression. : ae 
2. Gesture Developed According to Psycho- oan _ a eerie in Artistic Render- 
logic Laws. Mrs. Bishop. 9. Literary mienpevtation and Recitation 


3. Literary and Dramatic Interpretation. asan Art. Mr. Clark. 
Mr. Clark. 8. an ° _— a . Mr. Clark. 
z0 9. Specia ss in Vocal Culture. Mr. 
4. How to Teach Reading. Mr. Clark. Clark and Mrs. Bishop. 


XII. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Drs. W. G. Anperson, J. W. Szaver, W. S. Baineripcz, Eviza M. Mosner, Messrs. JAKos Bouin, 
H. S. Anperson, R. G. CLapp, Mrs. Emiry M. Bisuorp, Mrs. Kinc-Rokg, 
AND TWELVE ASSISTANTS. 


The Normal Course. (July 6-Aug. 16). 7. Children’s Class. Light exercises and 
S. 


Course in Athletic. games. 
Americanized Delsarte Culture. 8. Girls’ Class. Ages twelve to fifteen. 
. 4 Corrective Gymnastics. Remedial Ex- 9. Women’s Class. General exercises. 
ercises. 10. Public School Gymnastics. For Public 
5. Men's Class in Gymnastics. Onehour School Teachers. 
daily, 11 to 12. 11. Personal Contest Exercises. 
6. Boys’ Class. Three-quartersofanhour 12. Aguatics. Instruction in all forms of 
daily. aquatics and swimming. 
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XIII. SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Miss ANNA Barrows, Miss S. Maria Exruiott, Mrs. ANNA PELOuBET Norton, Misses MABEL T. 
WELLMAN, Epna D. Day, Serapu A. Buiss, EL1zABETH S. DARROW, PRoF. 
J. H. Montcomery Aanp Dr. W. S. BarnsRipce. 


COOKERY. SECOND YEAR. 


The Department of Cookery. (July 6-Aug. *,' — Chemistry. Five hours a week 
16). Miss Barrows and Assistants. (July 6-Aug. 16). Miss Elliott and Miss Well- 
FIRST YEAR. man. E ? f 
1. General Chemistry. Five hours a week a. ( aden’: a. B coe Sa s 
(July Aug, 26). Miss Wellman. 9. aeclolary. Two hours a week (July 6- 
2. +. ‘4 hours a week (July 29- Aug. 16). Dr. Bainbridge 
Aug. 16). Prof. Montgomery. ss ap eae 4 
ng, Phasolngy. hen hotre a week (July 8S, Paderiatey, , ENG hows a weck (Jay 
~Aug. 16). r. Bainbridge. - 
4. Botany of Food Plants. Five hours a ,"* Pedag: - a a week (July 


, r . ; 29-Aug. 16). 
= (July bern Bey Bean othe. 12. Administration of Households, Small 


and Large. Five hours a week (July 6-Aug. 
16). Miss Barrows and Mrs. Norton. 
Sewing. (July 29-Aug. 16). Miss Darrow. 


Aug. 16). Miss Elliott. 
6. Cookery. Five hours a week (July6- “| 
Aug. 16). Miss Barrows. 3 


XIV. SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS. 


Messrs. JosePpH T. Ropert, W. D. Bripce, CHartes R. WeLis, Witi1am H. Covert, Miss 
Frances B. CALLAWAY AND Miss F. M. Bripcr. 


Parliamentary Law and Practice. (July 29- Business Training. (July 6-Aug. 16). Mr. 
Aug. 10). Mr. Robert. Wells and Mr. Covert. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. (July 6-Aug. Letter Writing. (8 July-12 Aug.) Miss 
16). Mr. Bridge and Miss Bridge. Callaway. 


TENTATIVE TIME SCHEDULE. 


(The following tentative time schedule of classes is subject to change, but may be relied upon in general 
by those planning their courses for the summer.] 

NOTE.—The FPoman numerals refer to schools as follows: I, English; II, Modern Languages; III, 
Classical Languages; IV, Mathematics and Science; V, Social Sciences; VI, Psychology and Pedagogy; 
VII, Religious Pedagogy; XIII, Domestic Science. N.Y. Inst. refers to the New York State Institute. The 
Arabic numerals in parentheses indicate the course numbers under each School, e. g., II (1) means School of 
Modern Languages, Course in Beginning German. 

HOUR. 
A. M. 
8:30-9:20 I (5, 8); II (1,3, 10,12); III (1); IV (1,6); V (1); VI (2 5, 11, 12, 16, 19); VII (1, 2,6); XIII (zr, 2, 4)5 
N. Y. Inst. (5, 6, 7, 13, 18, 25). 
9:25-0:15 I (1,3, 6); II (2, 7, x1); III (2, 4); IV (2,5, 8,9); V (2); VI (1,3, 6,9, 10, 13,15); VII (3, 7); XIII (7, 10, 
11); N.Y. Inst. (4, 6, 11, 14, 16, 26). 
10:20-11:05 I (2, 4); II (1a, 8,13); III (1, 5); IV (3, 7, 12, 13, 14, 15) ; VI (4, 14, 25); VII (4); XIII (3, 9, 12); N.Y. 
Inst. (2, 5, 6, 17, 21). 
11:10-12:00 I (7); II (1,7, 9); III (4); IV (4, 16); VI (7, 8, 18); VII (5s); XIII (5); N. Y. Inst. (3, 6, 15, 18, 20, 22), 
P.M. 
12:05-12:50 II (2, 14); IV (17). 
1:00-2:00 VI (17,19). 
2:00-2:55 WI (22); VII (8); XIII (6); N. Y. Inst. (6, 16, 21, 24, 25). 
3:00-3:55 XIII (8); N. Y. Inst. (9, 10, 16, 19, 22, 26). 
3:30 VI (20,21). 
4:00-4:55 VI (24); N. Y. Inst. 6, §. 
§:00-5:55 VI (23); N. Y. Inst. (1, 12, 23). 
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OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


More than one hundred and twenty Chautauqua Assemblies will be held this year, as indicated by the dots on 
the map above. The attendance will aggregate a million of people. These Assemblies advertise themselves as 


** Chautauquas,’’ and are patterned in varying degrees after the Chautauqua plan, inspired by the Chautauqua 


idea and ideals. The permanent nuclei of the local Chautauqua Assemblies are Chautauqua Reading Circles in 
the territory tributary to the local Assemblies, with their readers, delegates, and graduates who frequent the local 
Assemblies where graduating ceremonies are consummated, Golden Gates erected, and Round Tables conducted. 
The Round Tables are distinctive features which flourish in the most prosperous Assemblies, and are in charge of 
leaders grounded in the C. L. 8. C. courses, supported by the general Chautauqua System of Instruction. Typical 
assembly programs are made up of sermons, religious and ethical addresses, university extension addresses, 
popular lectures, dramatic readings and interpretations of plays, and stereopticon lectures and entertainments in 
great variety, arranged in such proportions as to give unity and positive educational value. Other assembly 
features are the Summer Schools, Bible Institutes, Teachers’ Institutes, Study Clubs, Outlook Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, 
Boys’ Clubs, Gymnastic Training, Out-Door Classes, Athletics and recreations of a wholesome nature. The local 
Assembly is the successor of the old lyceum of winter, and brings lectures, concerts and entertainments of a 
high class to the people during the vacation season, and serves to educate and elevate the tastes of the local 
community in literature, art, music, science, and learning. But it is the Chautauqua membership, fostered and 
cultured by the round-the-year reading courses and by uplifting associations in literature, history, and art, 
which gives tone to the local Assembly and demands a higher form of mental food for the public taste than the 
circus, the dancing pavilion, and merry-go-round, furnishing in their place University Extension Lectures, 
inspiring music by skilled artists, physical education, and diversions systematically directed by trained experts. 
The International Chautauqua Alliance, organized two years ago, has defined an educational standard for Chau- 
tauqua assemblies and has established a central committee to serve as a clearing-house for information for the 
leading assemblies. Announcements given below come from sixty Chautauqua assemblies in the United States. 


and Mrs. Alice Hamill Hancock, elocutionist. 
The annual Bible school and children’s class 


will be continued. For full information and 
dates address G. F. Billings, Ashland, 


Oregon. ms 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.: THE JEWISH CHAU- 
TAUQUA. 


ASHLAND, OREGON. 


The Southern Oregon Chautauqua Assem- 
bly is situated in the thriving little city of 
Ashland, at an altitude of little less than two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
This assembly was organized in 1892, and 
has had the liberal support of the people of 
Ashland. The talent for the season of 1901 


includes Dr. J. M. Buckley of New York, 
Polk Miller, the Parke Sisters, Prof. W. J. 
Whiteman, who has charge of the musical 
program, Mrs. W. J. Whiteman, soloist, 


The preliminary announcement of the fifth 
summer assembly shows the strongest pro- 
gram yet offered by this educational move- 
ment. The sessions are to be extended to 
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three weeks. Intellectual pursuits of 
varied kinds will diversify and enhance the 
pleasures of the seaside. The dates are 
July 7-28. The popular lectures and enter- 
tainments are of a high standard. Among 
those expected are Dr. H. M. Leipsiger of 
New York; the Chinese minister, Wu Ting 
Fang; Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, Philadelphia ; 
President Chas. Cuthbert Hall, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mr. Leon H. Vincent; 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise, Portland, Oregon; 
and others. In the summer school Prof. 
Max Margolis of the University of California 
will give a course of studies in Job; Dr. K. 
Kohler of New York, in Jewish ethics; Mr. 
Gerson B. Levi of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Hebrew. A school of practise for 
teachers will present the religious school in 
session. Various classes will convene. A 
kindergarten, with methods applied to relig- 
ious instruction, will meet daily in the open 
air. Miss Corinne B. Arnold of Philadelphia 
and other noted teachers will participate in 
conferences on practical problems of the 
schoolroom. The department of Chautauqua 
Circles will include a course in post-biblical 
history by Dr. M. H. Harris of New York. 
This will be introductory to studies in 
American Jewish history, to be conducted by 
Prof. Richard Gottheil of Columbia Univer- 


sity, Dr. Cyrus Adler of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and Hon. Simon Wolf of Wash- 


ington. Studies of the Jew in English 
fiction will be presented by Mr. Abraham 
Cahan of New York, Rabbi Harry Levi of 
Wheeling, and Rabbi Jos. Leiser of Sioux 
City, Iowa. An important conference on 
** Social Settlement and Club-Work Among 
Jewish Immigrants ’’ will be participated in 
by leading workers in this field. ‘‘ The 
Social Side of Synagogue Life’’ will be the 
topic of another interesting conference. 
Detailed information is given in a prospectus 
which may be secured free, on application 
to the Jewish Chautauqua Society, Box 825, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
wee 


BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN. 


On July 17, 1901, the fifteenth session of 
the Bay View Assembly will open to continue 
four weeks with a program rich in enter- 
tainment for all who will attend. The usual 
summer school will be held with Chas. E. 
Barr, A. M., of Albion College as president. 
The following departments will be under the 
direction of able instructors: the College of 
Liberal Arts, the School of Methods, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Bible School, 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


the School of Expression, the School of 
Arts. 

The lecturers engaged are Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant of London, Hon. Dana C. Johnson, A. 
W. Hawks, Rev. John M. Brandt, Rev. Sam 
Jones, Rev. Thos. G. Soares, Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Mrs. J. 
M. Hyde, Rev. Thos. E. Green, Rev. David 
Beaton, Prof. G. W. E. Hill. Mrs. Eleanor 
Meredith, Miss Mabelle Campbell, Mr. J. C. 
Bartlett, and Prof. Fred Warrington have 
been engaged as soloists. Among the read- 


CHILDREN’S DAY, BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY, MICH. 


ers and entertainers are: Mrs. Bertha Kunz- 
Baker, Prof. P. M. Pearson, Louis Spencer 
Daniels, Germaine, the magician, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Labadie. 


= 


BETHESDA, OHIO. 


Epworth Park is located near the beautiful 
village of Bethesda, Ohio, twenty miles 
west of Bellaire and about fifty miles east of 
Zanesville. The park is said to be on the 
highest ground between the Ohio river and 
Columbus. It is well shaded, and is sup- 
plied with pure spring water. The air is 
pure, and a beautiful artificial lake affords 
ample accommodations for boating and bath- 
ing. This is the eleventh year of the assem- 
bly. The cottages are, for the most part, 
beautiful homes, where some families spend 
almost the entire summer. Improvements 
are made on the grounds annually. Since 
last assembly the row of cottages on the 
east side of the auditorium has been moved 
farther east, thus enlarging the auditorium. 
Other improvements have been planned for 
this season. The program for the present 
season is one of unusual strength and 
attractiveness. Among the lecturers secured 
are: Rev. Sam P. Jones, Prof. Thos. H. 
Dinsmore, Dr. Dana C. Johnson, Dr. S. P. 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Henson, Dr. A. J. Palmer, Herr Gustave 
Cohen, Dr. W. B. Slutz, Prof. Lou Beau- 
champ, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and Senator J. 
B. Foraker. The entertainers are: Chicago 
Glee Club, Imperial Hand Bell Ringers, 
American Vitagraph Company, African Boy 
Choir, Prof. Karl Germaine, the magician, 
Ainsworth Concert Company, Scotch Singers, 
Eugene Page Concert Company, and Prof. 
Fred High. We have also secured as read- 
ers Miss Maude H. Bethel and Miss Edna T. 
Grimes; tenor soloist, Prof. Henry W. New- 
ton; pianist, Prof. Francis McDowell. Rev. 
J. K. Grimes, D. D., of St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
will have charge of C. L. S. C. work and 
Sunday-school normal class work. The devo- 
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of conducting the Chautauqua on a guarantee 
of season tickets. The project met with a 
hearty response, and a beautiful resort called 
Houghton’s Lake, one and a half miles south 
of the city of Bloomington, was selected as 
the place for holding the assembly. A large 
number of season tickets have been placed, 
and the indications are for a most prosperous 
assembly. The dates are July 26 to August. 
5. Full details of the program may be had 
on application to the secretary, R. F. Berry, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


CHAUTAUQUA BEACH, MARYLAND, 
The second season for the Chesapeake 
Assembly at Chautauqua Beach, Maryland, 
opens July 1 and continues 
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EPWORTH PARK, BETHESDA, 0. 


tional services will be conducted by ministers 
from adjacent charges. 
a 
BIG STONE LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The assembly at Big Stone Lake offers a 
most attractive program from June 27 to 
July 12. The following departments will 
receive special attention: Bible school, Sun- 
day-school normal, woman’s club, young 
woman’s outlook club, travel club, school of 
art, department of music, C. L. S. C. Round 
Table. The entertainments are of a high 
grade and include many prominent lecturers, 
readers, and musicians, 

a 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 

The business men of Bloomington, Illinois, 
organized in April, 1901, a Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation, and presented to the people a plan 


during the entire month. 
Its desirable and attractive 
location, surrounded by salt 
water, elevated some fifty 
feet above the beach, 
brings to it many residents 
from the nearby cities of 
Annapolis, Baltimore, and 
Washington. No pains are 
mm being spared to put this 
new assembly on the highest 
=a plane, socially and intellec- 
tually. An attractive pro- 
gram will be furnished 
during the session. The 
United States Naval Aca- 
demy band and orchestra 
will play daily. Full details 
of this assembly will be fur- 
nished on application to 
Dr. Chas. C. McLean, 918 
F street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ad 


CLARINDA, IOWA. 


The Clarinda Assembly will be held this year 
from August 15 to 29 inclusive. On Recog- 
nition Day diplomas will be awarded to six 
graduates of the C. L. S. C.— the first class to 
receive diplomas at this assembly. Professor 
Squires of North Dakota will have charge of 
the department of English. Hervey Smith 
McCowen will conduct the C. L. S. C. work. 
Dean Wright of Boston will have charge of 
the department of Bible study. The staff of 
lecturers is especially strong, including 
Roberson, Packard, Towne, Booth, Steven- 
son, Bain, Northrup, and others. The 
entertainments promise to be better than 
ever; the music will be the best that can be 
obtained. The grounds are more beautiful 
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than last year, and the town is alive to the 
advantages of the assembly. All these 
things give promise of a most successful 
season. 


<2 


CLINTON, ILLINOIS. 


In December, 1900, the professional and 
business men of Clinton, Illinois, formed the 
Clinton Chautauqua Association for the pur- 
pose of conducting a ten days’ Chautauqua 





FT. TOTTEN INDIAN SCHOOL. 
(Across the bay from Devil’s Lake, N. D.) 


at Weldon Springs, three miles from the city 
of Clinton, DeWité county, Illinois. Weldon 
Springs is a delightful resort, with a lake of 
fifteen acres formed by flowing springs of 
pure water. The resort contains some forty 
acres beautifully situated. The Chautauqua 
was made financially substantial by securing 
orders for enough season tickets to pay for 
conducting the assembly. The dates for 
this assembly are August 16-26, and a par- 
tial list of talent secured embraces the 
following lecturers and entertainers: Col. 
L. F. Copeland, Col. Geo. W. Bain, Pres. U. 
L. Gilmer, Sam P. Jones, Rev. Anna Shaw, 
Mrs. Leonora Lake, Rev. Stanley L. Krebs, 
Eugene V. Debs, Dr. S. A. Steel, Governor 
Yates, Dixie Jubilee Singers, and Chicago Lyric 
Ladies’ Quartet. Full particulars regard- 
ing the program may be obtained by address- 
ing the secretary, Fred C. Hill, Clinton 


Illinois. 
<a 


CREAL SPRINGS, ILLINOIS. 


A new assembly will be held this y2ar at 
Creal Springs, a resort about sixty miles 
north of Cairo, Illinois, July4-11. The 
program has been arranged with great care, 
and includes some of the best talent in the 
country. It consists of readings, sermons, 
impersonations, lectures, and music. Special 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


preparations are being made for the Fourth 
of July celebration. Recognition Day will 


be August 10. 
<s 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


The fourth season of this assembly begins 
August 1 and continues for two weeks. The 
assembly grounds are located in Lincoln Park 
within the limits of the city of Danville. 
The average attendance is three thousand 
people. Dean Alfred A. Wright of Boston 
will deliver two popular lectures and conduct 
a daily religious parliament. He also has 
charge of the Bible and C. L. S. C. work. 
Recognition Day is August 13.. The pro- 
gram includes among its lecturers and enter- 
tainers the following: Robert McIntyre, F. 
R. Roberson, Dr. A. J. Palmer, Henry Austin 
Adams, Gen. Ballington Booth, Prof. H. V. 
Richards, Prof. J. V. Coombs, Sam P. 
Jones, Rev. Anna Shaw, C., Egbert Grant, 
Dr. Brandt, Henry Austin Adams, Edmund 
Vance Cooke, Arion Ladies’ Quartet and Dixie 
Jubilee Singers, African Boy Choir, Robert- 
son’s projectoscope. 


DELAVAN, WISCONSIN, 


The assembly at Delavan Lake opens July 
24 and closes August 4. The program 
promises to be of unusual merit. Among 
the lecturers and platform orators are the 
following: Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago, 
Dr. Russell Conwell of Philadelphia, Col. 
Geo. W. Bain of Kentucky, Dr. S. A. Steel 
of Richmond, Virginia, Dr. Morgan Wood 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Anna Shaw of 
Philadelphia, and others. The entertainers 
include Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher, W. 
Eugene Knox, impersonator, W. Hinton 
White, illustrated lectures, Russell Palmer, 
liquid air, Karl Germaine, magician. The 
musical features embrace the Dixie Jubilee 
Singers, the Hungarian Royal Orchestra, 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, soprano soloist. 
Prof. Sylvester Burnham will have charge of 
Bible and Sunday-school work. Classes will 
also be held daily in domestic science and 
physical culture. Various improvements are 
being completed, which will add much to the 
attractiveness of the place and to the com- 
fort cf the patrons of the assembly. 


DEVIL’S LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA. 


The North Dakota Chautauqua is in the 
ninth year of. its existence. The growth of 
the institution has been steady and rapid, 
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the session of 1900 exceeding that of any 
former year in attendance, improvements, 
and receipts: A new auditorium was erected 
at a cost of five thousand dollars. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of three 
thousand, and a stage capable of accommo- 
dating one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
people. Extensive additions were made to 
the hotel, and a system of water works was 
put in, reaching to all parts of the grounds. 
Two large dining halls were erected, with a 
dining-room capacity of five thousand square 
feet. Ample facilities were provided bathers 
by the erection of a bath-house containing 
fifty or more rooms, with a band stand and 
** outlook ’’ on the second floor. The coming 
assembly program contains the names of 
many musicians, lecturers, and entertainers. 
Special days are as follows: Grand Army 
Day, Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Old 
Settlers’ Reunion, State Bar Association 
Meeting, State Press Association, Farmers’ 
Day, Modern Woodmen, W. C. T. U. Day. 


<= 


EAGLESMERE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The sixth annual assembly of the Eagles- 
mere Chautauqua will be held at Eaglesmere, 
Pennsylvania, from July 18 to August 29. 


The session will be one week longer than last 
year, and the program will be better than 
any previous one. Among those who will 
appear are: Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Labadie, Edmund Vance 
Cooke, James 8. Burdette, Dana C. Johnson, 





DEVIL’S LAKE (N. D.) CHAUTAUQUA. 


Katherine Oliver Concert Gompany, Miss A. 
Kate Wisner, Miss Helen B. Reed, Germaine 
the magician, the Boston Carnival and Con- 
cert Company, and the Edison Projectoscope 
Company. The high standard of the summer 
schools will be maintained. Schools of 
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photography and forestry will be new fea- 
tures this year. Mr. J. Horace McFarland 
has been secured to take charge of the school 
of photography. Instruction in forestry will 
be under the direction of Miss Mira Lloyd 
Dock, who is well known, not only in Penn- 
sylvania but throughout the country, as an 
exceptionally well-informed and enthusiastic 
student of the natural sciences, particularly 
as they relate to forestry and landscape gar- 
dening. Mary Rogers Miller, lecturer on 
nature study at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, will be present during a part 
of the assembly to give instruction in 
nature study. Many improvements have 
been made on the grounds since last season. 
The water works and sewer system have been 
perfected, and additional electric lights have 
been placed throughout the grounds. Quite 
a number of changes for the better have 
also been made in the Chautauqua Inn. A 
fine new building designed especially for the 
use of the art department and the school of 
photography has been built. The art depart- 
ment, under charge of Prof. J. Wesley 
Little, has been most successful, and with 
its increased facilities much can be expected 
from it. Many fine new cottages have 
been built by private parties since last sea- 
son. A woman’s building designed especially 
for the use of women, is being arranged for, 
and will probably be built this season. 


FRYEBURG, MAINE. 


The various assemblies held this summer 
during July and August under the auspices 
and control of the Maine Chautauqua Union 
offer more extensive programs than similar 
assemblies, except those of the great mother 
Chautauqua in New York. They include: 
The Fryeburg Camp, July 2—30, Prof. J. B. 
Taylor, principal of Chauncy Hall School, 
in charge; the Fryeburg School of Methods, 
July 16—29, Rev. Ernest Hamlin Abbott, in 
charge; the Fryeburg School of Theology, 
July 31 to August 12, Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers of Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
charge; the Maine Chautauqua Union, 
August 12-24, Rev. Geo. D. Lindsay, D. D., 
of Waterville, Maine, in charge; Sunday- 
School Institute and Bible School, August 
26-31, Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., Bos- 
ton, in charge. All these assemblies are 
controlled by the Maine Chautauqua Union, 
under the recently assumed management of 
Mr. James H. Dunne of Boston. Under his 
efficient business methods the grounds have 
been thoroughly overhauled, and all the 
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buildings repainted and renovated. Several 
pianos have been added for the school of 
music, which continues through the entire 
season, under Mr. Clarence E. Hay of Bos- 
ton. Abundant apparatus has been supplied 
for the special course in physical culture, 
which Miss McKensie of the Posse Gymna- 
sium, Boston, conducts through the season. 
The new and special features this season, in 
addition to the school of music and the 
course in physical culture, are: the camp 
for young people, under Professor Taylor; 
the school of theology, under Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers; and the Sunday-school institute, 
under Dr. Addison P. Foster. Important 
days are: Old Home Week, Governor’s Day, 
Temperance Day, Young People’s Day, 
Women’s Club Day, G. A. R. Day, Grange 
Day. August 21 will be observed as Recog- 
nition Day. Rev. Geo. D. Lindsay, assisted 
by Miss Flora E. Baidwin, looks out for the 
C. L. S. C. reunions, and Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers of Manchester, New Hampshire, leads 
the Bible study class. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Being situated on the south shore of Lake 
Ontario, not far from Buffalo and the Pan- 


American, many will no doubt visit Grimsby 
Park who otherwise could not possibly do 


so. The company has just been reorganized 
and is now called ‘‘ The Grimsby Park Com- 
pany, Limited.’’ Twenty-five acres of land 
along the railway have been added, making 
now about one hundred acres inall. New 
baseball grounds will be laid out on this new 
field, and many necessary improvements have 
been made to the athletic grounds. The 
program will commence on the 18th of July, 
and will continue until the end of August. 
Special attention will be given to recreative 
sports. Physical culture will be under the 
direction of Prof. A. E. Hurst. The musical 
department will be in charge of E. B. Jack- 
son of Toronto, assisted by Mrs. Grace Awrey 
of Hamilton, both well-known and popular 
musicians. Rev. A. E. Lavelle will have 
charge of the children’s illustrated Bible 
class which is a feature to be introduced 
this season. The Tennyson class will be 
under the direction of Mr. Wm. Houston of 
Toronto, and Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker of 
Philadelphia will conduct the school of elocu- 
tion. Rev. F. 8. Parkhurst, Rev. Dr. Edwin 
A. Schell, Rev. Chas. Edward Locke, Rev. 
Ward Beecher Pickard, Master Jack Cook, 
Rev. Dr. A. C. Hirst, and Rev. A. E. Lavelle 
will be the principal preachers and lecturers. 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Many of Canada’s distinguished artists will 
assist in the grand concerts. Band concerts 
and special entertainments will complete a 
carefully prepared program. Official pro- 
grams are now ready, and will be sent to any 





CHAUTAUQUA GROUNDS, FRYEBURG, ME. 


address on application to H. B. Andrews, 
Box 524, Toronto. 


=< 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


The Iowa Falls Chautauqua Assembly will 
hold its annual meeting at Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
August 4 to 16, 1901. An interesting pro- 
gram is being provided. In the different 
phases of Bible study the assembly will be 
led by Rev. J. K. Richardson, D. D., of Des 
Moines, Rev. J. W. Cathcart, Ph. D., of 
Humboldt, Rev. H. A. Porter of Cedar 
Rapids, and Rev. T. W. Powell, D. D., of 
Chicago. A line of church history will be 
taken up by Rev. A. B. Chaffee, D. D., of 
Des Moines, and classes in parliamentary 
practises will be conducted by Hon. J. J. 
Powell of Cedar Rapids. The music will be 
made a prominent feature, and will be under 
the direction of Prof. F. E. Percival of 
Oberlin, Ohio. The Round Table will be in 
charge of Rev. A. B. Chaffee, D. D., of Des 
Moines. The Sunday-school work of the 
assembly will be under the direction of Mrs. 
L. Craven Wilton of What Cheer, and Rev. 
T. W. Powell of Chicago. Several popular 
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lecturers, among whom may be mentioned 
Rev. G. E. Gowdy of Lebanon, Ohio, and 
impersonator Fred High of Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, have been secured. 


INDIAN SPRING, JACKSON, GEORGIA. 


A Chautauqua assembly will be held this 
year at Indian Spring July 7-13. The annual 
campmeeting will unite with the assembly, 
and the tabernacle, which has a seating 
capacity of over five thousand, will be used 
for Chautauqua gatherings. The properties 
of the water attract a large number of visi- 
tors, and the directors plan to make the 
assembly a permanent feature of this most 
popular resort. Some of the most prominent 
lecturers in the country have been secured, 
the program announcing the following: Thos. 
Dixon, Jr., Hon. Henry Watterson, W. Hin- 
ton White, Hon. Ralph Bingham, Hon. F. H. 
Richardson, Gen. John B. Gordon, and Mrs. 
Gielow. The Georgia State Band and the 
Chicago Glee Club will be in attendance the 


entire week. Departments in Bible study- 


and pedagogy will be conducted by able lead- 
ers, and C. L. S. C. work will receive par- 
ticular attention. 


ISLAND PARK, ROME CITY, INDIANA. 


The twenty-third annual session of this 
assembly begins July 24, and will continue 
twenty-one days. The four weeks’ summer 
normal institute opens July 1. The school 
of music and voice, under Prof. C. A. Wood- 
cox, the art school in charge of Miss Mary 
Mullikin of the Cincinnati Art School, elocu- 
tion and physical culture with Miss Ella Keel, 


AUDITORIUM AT GRIMSBY PARK (ONT.) ASSEMBLY, 


of the Emerson school, of Boston, and the 
kindergarten under Miss June Nafe, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, will continue dur- 
ing the entire assembly. Dr. Wm. F. Hard- 
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ing will again be in charge of the Bible and 
Sunday-school institute. Rev. J. H. Myers, 
Ph. D., of New York, will conduct a Moody 
Bible school and ministerial institute for the 
study of the Word and deepening of spiritual 
life. The Epworth League school of meth- 
ods for practical evangelistic work will be 
conducted by Rev. L. J. Naftzger of Koko- 
mo, Indiana. Round Table and C. L. 8. C. 
work will be carried on during the entire 
session. 

Among those who will lecture and 
preach during the session are: Rev. Sam P, 
Jones, Gen. John B. Gordon, Hon. W. J. 
Bryan, Senator Dolliver, Rev. J. V. Coombs, 
Hon. Wallace Bruce, Rev. E. F. Albertson, 
Dr. H. J. Becker, Col. Robt. Cowden, Dr. C. 
Marshall Lowe, Dr. W. F. Harding, Prof. 
H. V. Richards, Bishop Hoytt, Hon. J. E. 
Wiley, Dr. G. H. Mosher, Rev. M. Swadener, 
Mr. A. A. Small, Rev. C. A. Vincent, Rev. 
Aaron Worth, and Frances J. Beauchamp. 
Music will be furnished by the Ariel Sextet, 
Smith Sisters, the North Eastern Normal 
University band and orchestra, the Daven- 
port Quartet, the African Boy Choir, Mr. 
J. H. Balmer, and Miss Elsie Clark, Herr 
Christian Oelschlagel, violinist, Mr. Harry 
Parry, Rev. Hanawalt, Prof. F. W. Kraft, 
Miss Cora Hanawalt, Miss June Nafe, Miss 
Swintz, and Miss Katharine Lyttle, soloists, 
Miss Jessie Patterson, of the Cincinnati 
School of Music, pianist. Four grand 
concerts will be given by the assembly 
chorus and orchestra. Entertainments will 
be given by Mr. Ellsworth Wlumstead, im- 
personator and reader; Alton Packard, the 
distinguished humorist chalk-talker; Profes- 
sor Richards, with electricity; Chas. Egbert 
Grant, monologist ; Miss Blanche Breneman, 
impersonator and reader; and Louis Spencer 
Daniel, impersonator. Special lectures: 
‘* Works and Haunis of Artists,’ by Miss 
Mary Mullikin, of the Art Academy of Cin- 
cinnati ; ‘‘ Visions of Manhood,’’ by Dr. W. F. 
Harding ; ‘‘ The Word and its Power,’’ by Rev. 
J. H. Myers, Ph.D. A federation of women’s 
societies will be addressed by Miss Fannie J. 
Beauchamp, Mrs. Elizabeth Stanley, Mrs. 
Eunice Willson, Mrs. Jennie Erwin, Mrs. 
Rev. Commack Gibson, and others. The W. 
C. T. U. and woman’s congress will be under 
the supervision of Mrs. Mary E. Balch, sec- 
retary of the state W.C.T.U. AW.C. 
T. U. and women’s club house is in process 
of construction, more than twenty cottages 
are already completed, and the prospects 
are flattering for this the oldest Chautauqua 
in the west. 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN, BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


The Lake Champlain Chautauqua Assembly 
and School of Methods is the outcome of a 
strongly expressed desire on the part of 
many to see in Vermont a summer Chautau- 
qua gathering similar in its general plan to 
the many summer Chautauqua schools in 
other states, but adapted to the desires and 
needs of Vermont teachers and students. 
The program of the assembly is divided into 
two parts—the Chautauqua Assembly and 
the School of Methods. The latter will offer 
almost all of its work in the morning, and 
will give instruction in English language 
and literature, modern languages, history, 
botany, zodlogy, oratory, kindergarten 
theory and practise, music, Sunday-school 
methods, physical culture, and other sub- 
jects. The purpose of the Chautauqua 
assembly which occupies the afternoons and 
evenings is to furnish to the members and 
to the citizens of Burlington and vicinity 
four weeks of excellent lectures ad enter- 
tainments at a moderate price. A list of 
the lecturers and entertainers already en- 
gaged includes Dr. H. W. Thomas of Chicago; 
President E. H. Capen, Tufts College; Presi- 
dent A. W. Harris, University of Maine; 
President C. W. Emerson, Emerson College 
of Oratory, Boston; Dr. Lee S. McCollister, 
Detroit, Michigan; Rev. J. J. Lewis, Chica- 
go, and many others. Dr. Geo. D. Lindsay, 
a Chautauqua worker of much experience, 
will have charge of C. L. S. C. interests. 
The dates of this assembly are July 10 to 


August 6. 
a 


LAKE MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


This assembly lies in a region of much 
natural beauty, and efforts are being made 
by the directors to add to the attractiveness 


of the place from year to year. A com- 
modious hotel adds much to the comfort of 
the visitors. The program for the season, 
beginning June 26 and ending July 12, 
will be largely devoted to social and 
reformatory questions. Music will be a 
strong feature, while the Round Table and 
class work will have increased interest under 
able direction. Recognition Day will be July 
11. Edward L. Parks, D. D., will conduct 
the Bible School, Rev. R. V. Kratz, the Sun- 
day-school normal; Prof. E. R. Moses, the 
school of oratory; Prof. L. G. Kratz, music. 
Special conferences of all interested will be 
called to discuss questions along the lines of 
applied Christianity. 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


LAKE ORION, MICHIGAN. 


Lake Orion Assembly is situated thirty-five 
miles north of Detroit on one of the most 
beautiful lakes in Michigan. This lake lies 
six hundred feet above Detroit, and thirteen 
hundred feet above sea level. Three years 
ago a Chautauqua assembly was inaugurated 
in this picturesque location, and beautiful 
buildings, hotels, and villas dot the islands. 
Telephone and mail accommodations contrib- 
ute to the comfort and convenience of the 
guests. The association is erecting its own 
electric light plant, and is putting in a sys- 
tem of water works. A large boat recently 











LAKE ORION (MICH.) CHAUTAUQUA. 


launched will ply the waters of the lake this 
summer. The dates for the season of 1901 
are August 1 to 22, and the program includes 
more than forty sermons, lectures, concerts, 
and entertainments. The summer school is 
also one of the prominent features of the 
assembly. It is designed to meet the wants 
of students of every grade and will be dis- 
tributed among the following departments : 
science, language, art, literature, elocution, 
oratory, mathematics, music, and a special 
normal department for teachers. C. L. 8. 
C. Recognition Day will be observed Thurs- 
day, August 9. 


LAKESIDE, OHIO. 


The assembly at this attractive Lake Erie 
resort opens on the evening of July 10 and 
continues until August 31. A full and com- 
prehensive program is announced. Russell 
H. Conwell, May Wright Sewall, Gen. Bal- 
lington Booth, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
Lorado Taft, and Rev. Anna Shaw are among 
the lecturers; while the musical talent 
includes Mary Davis Hahn, violinist, Parke 
Sisters Quartet, the Interstate Grand Con- 
cert Company, the Lyric Concert Company, 
Miss Pauline Fieber, Katherine Klarer, Oscar 
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Ehrgot, Asa Howard Geeding. Miss Kath- 
erine Oliver and the Oliver Dramatic Quar- 
tet, Prof. S. I. Connor, Ellsworth Plum- 
stead, Katherine Eggleston, and Isabel 
Garghill Beecher appear for readings and 
impersonations. The usual summer school 
will run for the entire session. C. L. 8. C. 
Recognition Day will be August 9, at which 
time there will be a gathering of the Lake- 
side alumni and the annual election of officers. 
aad 
LANCASTER, OHIO. 


The Lancaster Assembly will be in session 
August 10-18. The C. L. S. C. Round 
Table meetings will be held in the cottage 
which has been fitted up as headquarters for 
the young people. Miss Finie Murfree Bur- 
ton will be in charge of the kindergarten 
and normal work during the assembly. Miss 
Wiant will have charge of the class in elocu- 
tion, and will also take part in the public 
entertainments. Dr. A. J. Palmer of New 
York, Senator Dolliver, Dr. J. F. Berry, and 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus are some of the lectur- 
ers. Tuesday, August 15, will be observed 
as Recognition Day. 


= 


LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS. 


This assembly is near Middlesworth station 
on the ‘‘ Big Four”’ route, five miles from 


Shelbyville, Illinois. The grounds consist of 
two hundred acres of woodland through 
which runs a creek in 2 beautiful valley 
enclosed by rugged hills. The managers are 
Rev. Jasper L. Douthit & Sons. The senior 





VIEW AT LITHIA SPRINGS, ILL. 


manager is a native of the vicinity, and has 
labored as a missionary in that region for 
forty years. He began religious and tem- 
perance meetings at Lithia Springs over 
a dozen years ago. For ten years he 
struggled in poverty to hold the annual 
assemblies and develop Chautauqua work. 
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During that time all the land was mortgaged 
in order to improve the ground and pay the 
expenses of the meetings. Finally, friends 
of the work, under the lead of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and others, have raised eight 
thousand dollars — enough to clear the land 
of all encumbrances —so that this year the 
two hundred acres are to be formally dedi- 
cated and set apart for Chautauqua purposes. 





NOTCH CLIFF AT LITHIA SPRINGS, ILL. 


Governor Yates of Illinois and other distin- 
guished persons are expected to be present. 
Hon. John D. Long, secretary of the navy; 
Booker T. Washington, and Dr. Hale are some 
of the members of the advisory board. 
Among the talented persons engaged for this 
year’s assembly (August 10-26) are Senators 
Chas. A. Towne of Minnesota and W. E. 
Mason of Illinois, Leland T. Powers, Mrs. 
Bertha Kunz-Baker, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
and Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant of England. 
Professor Shailer Mathews of the University 
of Chicago gives the Recognition Day 
address. C. L. S. C. Round Tables will be 
held daily, and classes will be conducted 
daily in science and literature, good health, 
cookery, physical culture, kindergarten, 
nature study, etc. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 


The dates for this assembly are July 15 to 
26 inclusive. Recognition Day has been 
fixed for July 26. The new methods adopted 
last year have been encouraging, and the 
outlook for a renewed interest in the assem- 
bly was never better. The program for this 
year’s assembly will furnish an opportunity 
for discussions and lectures on subjects 
which have both a local and national inter- 
est. The Forum Hour and Round Table are 
to be made prominent. The plan for Bible 
study has been arranged with special refer- 
ence to the needs of young people’s societies. 
The summer school work for this year will 
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be chiefly conducted on the lecture plan, and 
will be free to all holding assembly tickets. 
There will be special classes in music, elocu- 
tion, domestic economy, and art. The great 
number of teachers who spend their vacation 
at the beach makes it possible for classes to 
be formed and instruction to be given in any 
department desired. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


This assembly on the shore of Green Bay 
will hold a twelve days’ session beginning 
August 1. The Chautauqua work is to 
receive especial attention, and a competent 
leader has been secured for the Round 
Tables. Full information regarding this 
assembly may be had on application to Rev. 
A. J. Benjamin, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


w= 


MIDLAND, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Midland Chautauqua is planning to give 
the strongest program that has been pre- 
sented in its history. The engagements for 
talent are not yet completed, and some 
places will be held open until the very last 
moment, to be filled in case certain very 
desirable talent can be secured. A feature 
has always been Music Festival Day. More 
extensive plans have been made for this than 
usual. 
engaged are: Governor La Follette, Senator 
J. R. Burton, Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Chant, Gen. 
Zach Sweeney, Prof. H. V. Richards, Gen. 
Chas. King, Rabbi Hirsch, Jane Addams, 
and Maj. E. H. Cooper. Of the musicians 
and entertainers, the following is a partial 
list: African Boys, Ottumwa Male Quartet, 
Edmund Vance Cooke, Imperial Hand Bell 
Ringers, Isabel Garghill Beecher, Chas. 
Egbert Grant, Karl Germaine, Robert Fuller- 
ton, and N. L. Baker. Recognition Day 
will be July 16, the address to be given by 
Geo. E. Vincent. Chautauqua work is to be 
pushed to the front this year. The Round 
Table is under the supervision of the Chau- 
taugua league of Des Moines and Dr. Jesse 
L. Hurlbut, who will be present the entire 
session. Dr. Hurlbut wil] also have charge 
of the Bible school. In addition to the Bible 
schvol, there will be conducted a school of 
domestic science, which will consist of 
twelve lectures to be given by Maria Parloa. 
These lectures will be accompanied by demon- 
strations, and will constitute a most valuable 
course on scientific housekeeping. Leon 
Vincent will give a course of. lectures on 
literature, and there will be a school of 
health, including classes in physical culture, 
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conducted by competent persons from Battie 
Creek sanitarium. 


MONONA LAKE, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


The assembly at Monona Lake opens July 
18 and closes August 2, giving a session of 
sixteen days, two days longer than in 
previous years. Dr. Geo. W. Case will have 
charge of Round Tables and C. L. S.C. 
work, and on Recognition Day, August 1, an 
address will be delivered by Arthur Fallows of 
London. Such well-known speakers as Dr. 
MacArthur, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John 
Temple Graves, Thos. Dixon, Leland Powers, 
and Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus assure the patrons 
of this assembly a most admirable program. 
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MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. 


Monteagle will open its nineteenth assem- 
bly on the summit of the Cumberlands in - 
Tennessee, on July 3 and will continue its 
sessions for fifty-seven days. The leading 


feature of the early part of the season will 
be the dedication of the splendid new audito- 


: 
ae 


Among the leading speakers already ~ 
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rium, costing ten thousand dollars. This 
building, designed by Mr. Morrison H. Vail 
of Chicago, is a reproduction, with many 
improvements, of the Rock River and Lake 
Monona auditoriums. It will accommodate 
on special occasions about five thousand 
people. It is built upon a solid foundation 
of Cumberland mountain sandstone. It has, 
besides the great audience room, a large 
number of apartments for officers, dressing 
rooms, orchestra room, etc. The ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua Temple’’ will also be inaugurated. 
This dainty little building will afford room 
for Chautauqua work, and will be headquar- 
ters for all associated interests. Mrs. A. E. 
Shipley of Des Moines, will be in charge of 
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this department. She will conduct a num- 
ber of Round Tables, and will otherwise direct 
and stimulate Chautauqua interests. The 
summer schools have been amply provided 
for. Among the leading instructors will be 
Dr. Alexander Patterson, Chancellor Sum- 
mey, Mrs. Crafts, and others, in Bible work; 
Dr. William Spencer Currell in English litera- 
ture; Dr. Lynes in languages; Dr. Jas. A. 
Lyon and others in sciences; Dr. Henry G. 
Hanchett in music; Mr. F. Townsend South- 
wick and Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins, principals 
of the New York School of Expression, in 
expression; Miss Willette Allen, in kinder- 
garten work. Much attention will be paid 
to biblical instruction. The platform will 
introduce many distinguished lecturers and 
entertainers, prominent among them Dr. 
McIntyre, Governor Taylor, Colonel Denby, 
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Professor Daniel, Professor Leon H. Vin- 
cent, Dr. Homer T. Wilson, Hon. Lou J. 
Beauchamp, Mr. Cleveland Moffet, Mr. Spill- 
man Riggs, Mr. Edward P. Elliott, Mrs. 
Isabel Garghill Beecher, Madame Epping- 
hausen-Bailey, Mrs. Aline Blondner, and 
many others. Many handsome new cottages, 
new bridges, and other improvements will be 
seen on the mountain. Everything points 
to a more successful season than ever. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND. 


The Chautauqua assembly at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland, will hold its nineteenth 
annual session August 1-28. All modern 
improvements have been introduced, without 
having disturbed in the least the unrivaled 
beauty of ‘‘ The Paradise of the Alleghenies.’’ 
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The handsome new auditorium dedicated last 
year was pronounced by all to be perfect in 
its adaptability, and a model in its beauty. 
It seats five thousand people comfortably, 
without an obstructed view. A great many 
new cottages are being built for the coming 
season, and never before have there been so 
many applications for cottages. Dr. W. L. 
Davidson, who has been for eleven years 
superintendent of instruction, has this year 
prepared the best program ever offered his 
patrons. Among the lecturers for this 
season are the following: Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, Father Francis C. Kelley, 
Dr. Morgan Wood, Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant 
of London, England, Dr. P. S. Henson, Sen- 
ator J. P. Dolliver, Hon. Lou Beauchamp, 
Col. Homer B. Sprague, George Wharton 
James, Maj. James B. Pond, 
and Bolling Arthur J ohnson. 
Miss Katherine E. Oliver 
and sisters, Mr. Adrian M. 
Newens, Mrs. Olivia 8. Hall, 
Prof. James P. Whyte and 
wife, Louis Spencer Daniel, 
and P. M. Pearson are the 
readers. Dr. W. H. Pontius 
will be in charge of the chor- 
us. The Royal Hungarian 
Gypsy Orchestra will be pres- 
ent during the entire session. 
Miss Donna Adair, Miss 
Marie Carter, Miss Louise 
Ainsworth, Miss Genevieve 
Wheat, Edwin Charles Row- 
don, and Delmore Cheney 
are the soloists. The Schu- 
mann Lady Quartet and the 
Mendelssohn Male Quartet 
will each be present fora week. Miss Benal- 
dine Smith and Miss Gretchen McCurdy Galla- 
gher are the violinists; Anna Berger Lynch 
is the cornet virtuoso. The following will give 
entertainments: The Boston Carnival and 
Concert Company, the Imperial Hand Bell 
Ringers, the Hawthorne Musical Club, the 
Elysian Entertainers, Rosani, in feats of jug- 
glery, Karl Germaine, the magician, moving 
pictures, and Hendrickson, the famous 
magician. C. L. §. C. Recognition Day will 
be August 15; address by Dr. Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur. Round Tables will be addressed by 
J. Arthur Fallows of England and others. The 
summer school includes twenty departments 
of important school work, in charge of 
teachers from the best universities and col- 
leges. Devotional hours are a feature of 
the assembly, and this year there will be 
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exposition by Dr. Stanley 0. Royal, Dr. S. 
W. Gamble, Dr. B. F. Beazell, Dr. T. C. 
Beach, Dr. T. N. Eaton, and others. Every- 
thing indicates that the Mountain Chautauqua 
will have its very best session. 
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MOUNT GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The management intends to make the 
assembly of 1901 a notable one in its history. 
A session of five weeks will be held from 
July 2 to August 8. Many improvements 
have been made in all the departments. The 
department of instruction will be stronger 
than ever, offering courses of study in 
science and mathematics, ancient and mod- 
ern languages, literature, history, art, 
music, pedagogy, domestic science, and 
physical culture under the most popular pro- 
fessors in the state. The department of 
entertainment offers a most varied program. 
A band or orchestra will be in attendance 
daily, besides which some of the finest vocal 
and instrumental organizations in the coun- 
try have been engaged for concerts and 
entertainments. There will be many illus- 
trated lectures of travel, interspersed with 
moving pictures, chalk talks, impersonators, 


dramatic monologists, and other novelties 
by the best artists. All these are free to 


everyone on the grounds. Prof. L. E. 
McGinnes of Steelton, Pennsylvania, will 
have charge of the C. L. S. C. department. 
Recognition Day will be August 1. 
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NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The fifteenth annual session of Connecti- 
cut Valley Chautauqua Assembly at Laurel 
Park, Northampton, Massachusetts, will be 
held July 9-19, inclusive. The new electric 
line enables patrons to come and go as they 
please, and brings thousands daily. No 
assembly in this country does more dignified 
Cc. L. 8S. C. work than this one. Round 
Tables are held daily, and this year will be 
conducted by Prof. A. H. Evans. The 
year’s work will be discussed, and there will 
be lectures by Mr. J. Arthur Fallows of 
England, on literary themes and biography. 
A large class is always graduated and many 
readers secured. This year Recognition 
Day will be July 17, with Dr. W. L. David- 
son to address the class. The Chautauqua 
program this year is the best ever offered 
to the patrons at Laurel Park. Among the 
lecturers are: Rev. Sam P. Jones, Dr. 
Morgan Wood, Father Francis C. Kelley, 
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Hon. Lou Beauchamp, Dr. S. A. Steel, Maj. 
James B, Pond, Col. Homer B. Sprague, Mrs. 
L. Ormiston Chant, and J. Arthur Fallows. 
Mrs. Olivia Sanger Hall and Mrs. Addie 
Chase Smith are the readers. Hendrickson, 
the magician, Willard Gorton, and G. Paul 
Smith are the entertainers. Prof. J. E. 
Aborn will have charge of the chorus. Music 
will be furnished by the Weber male quartet, 
the Hawthorne Musical Clyb, and a fine 
band. Anna Berger Lynch, cornet virtuoso, 


NORMAL HALL, CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAUTAUQUA, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


will be present. The summer schools will 
have many departments of work along 
various lines. Dignified and helpful work 
will. be conducted in the Sunday-school 
normal department. Great stress will be 
put upon the Bible study, the exposition 
being in the hands of pastors in the vicinity. 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, so many years the 
superintendent, will again have charge of 
the program and the platform. 
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OCEAN PARK, OLD ORCHARD, MAINE. 


The Chautauqua-by-the-Sea for eastern 
New England at Ocean Park, Maine, prom- 
ises to eclipse all previous sessions with its 
opening-century program. A broad range 
of subjects will be discussed by lecturers of 
wide reputation. There will be several special 
courses, illustrated and otherwise. Various 
unique features with fine talent will be 
brought out on the special days of the 
assembly, all of which will be not only enter- 
taining but highly educative and uplifting. 
A fine course of Round Tables will be pre- 
sented, child-study being their most promi- 
nent feature. The dramatic recital work 
will be by the best talent. A large corps of 
excellent musical artists will render the 
concerts very attractive. The summer 
school of oratory and physical culture will 
keep well up to its standard of excellence. 
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Several new teachers have been secured in 
Bible study, and all grades from the biblical 
ifistitute down to the primary class will be 
ably conducted. The assembly dates are 
July 26 to September 2. Recognition Day, 
August 9, will be replete with good things. 
Rev. Dr. English will be orator of the day. 
The C. L. S. C. alumni banquet will be one 
of its pleasing attractions. At the grand 
concert in the evening the beautiful cantata, 
‘* The Building of the Ship,’’ will be rendered 
by five artists and a full assembly chorus. 
Funds are being raised for a memorial of the 
late superintendent of the assembly, Rev. E. 
W. Porter, who for nearly a score of years 
was actively identified with the work of the 
Ocean Park Assembly. A substantial build- 
ing to be erected on the site of the old 
tabernacle will be a permanent expression of 
regard from the patrons of this assembly. 
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OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


The Ocean Grove Assembly will hold its 
seventeenth annual session at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, July 8-18. B. B. Loomis, Ph. 
D., D. D., is again to be superintendent of 
instruction, and will be assisted by a full 
corps of able instructors and lecturers. 
Thursday, July 18, will be Recognition Day, 
when all members of the C. L. 8. C. Class of 
1901 who may be present will be entitled to 
pass through the Golden Gate and under the 
Arches, and will receive their diplomas from 
the hand of Bishop J. N. FitzGerald, the 
president of the Ocean Grove Association. 
The systematic study of the Bib!e will be an 
important feature of the work of the assem- 


bly this year. 
a 


OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


This assembly will be in session from June 
24 to July 5. Forest Park, Ottawa, Kansas, 
where the assembly is held, has been greatly 
improved. The removal of the circular drive 
to the northward, and the opening of the 
grounds formerly included within it, for 
tenting, has wonderfully improved both the 
beauty and convenience of the grounds. A 
forward movement in the Boys’ Club has 
been inaugurated. The Chautauqua Boys’ 
military camp will be near the Boys’ Build- 
ing, and a splendid program under the 
direction of Dr. James Naismith and Rev. 
W. G. Searles has been prepared. The 
Musical Festival Day will be a special attrac- 
tion. The choral unions of Emporia, Law- 
rence, Ottawa, and other cities will unite in 
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the oratorio, ‘‘ Redemption.’’ Mrs. Geneva 
Clark Wilson and Prof. Glenn Hall of Chicago 
will assist in solo work. The Y. M. C. A. 
of the state will hold their summer Bible 
congress in connection with the assembly. 
A Sunday-School Day program has been 
prepared with Gov. W. E. Stanley as chair- 
man of the day, a children’s chorus of five 
hundred, and an address by Dr. W. A. 
Quayle of Indianapolis. On the Fourth of 
July the program will include orations, by 
Senator Charles A. Towne and Congressman 
Charles Landis, and other patriotic features. 
July 3isC. L. S.C. Recognition Day, and Presi- 
dent Whitford of Milton College, Wisconsin, 
will deliver the address. Mrs. L. B. Kellogg 
will continue as superintendent of the C. L. 
S. C. department, with Round Tables and 
class reunions. The Woman’s Council, with 
Mrs. Noble Prentis as superintendent, will 
hold daily meetings. Lectures on art will 
be given by Miss Montgomery, and on litera- 
ture by Prof. Vernon Squires. Professor 
Hamill of Illinois will have charge of the 
classes in normal Bible study and Sunday- 
school methods. Lectures on biblical litera- 
ture will be given by Dr. Alex. Patterson of 
Chicago. Popular morning, afternoon, and 
evening lectures will be given by the leading 
lecturers of thecountry. Professor Hulett’s 
orchestra of Kansas City, with a full assem- 
bly chorus, and the First Regiment Band 
will furnish abundant music. Liquid air 
experiments, Edmund Vance Cooke, humorist, 
and the American Vitagraph Company are 
among the features provided for entertain- 
ment. Among the new features are a 
Missionary Hour presided over by Dr. Julia 
Smith of India, a school of shorthand, Y. 
M. C. A. Bible school, and the boys’ camp. 
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PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA. 


The Pacific Grove Assembly, in common 
with all the Pacific coast assemblies this 
year, has on its program large numbers of 
the notables who will visit the Pacific coast 
in connection with the International Conven- 
tion of the Epworth League. The chief 
features of the program will be made up 
from those who will attend the convention. 
Bishop C. C. McCabe, Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Dr. J. W. Bashford, and Dr. W. A. Quayle 
will appear on the program; Polk Miller 
has been engaged; and the Park Sisters of 
New York, and the Juanita Glee Club of 
Chicago will furnish music. Dr. H. M. 
Hamill of the International Committee will 
carry the Sunday-school normal work. An 
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alumni association of coast Chautauquans 
was formed last year, and that body will 
give a reunion and banquet at the opening 
of the assembly, as a reception to the under- 
graduates in attendance. Field Day with a 
Round Table on the shores of the Pacific is 
one of the annual features of this assembly. 
Round Tables are carefully planned, and a 
Forum Hour is conducted every morning, 
which is a free platform for discussion of 


timely topics. 
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PALMER LAKE, COLORADO. 


The Rocky Mountain Chautauqua Assembly 
which holds its sessions at Glen Park, Colo- 
rado, offers an especially attractive program 
thisseason. Using the Chautauqua Assembly 


as a basis, Glen Park has enlarged its scope 
until it has become an ail-summer educational 
and family resort where choice spirits are 
sure of pleasant fellowship, and where various 
Christian and philanthropic organizations 


VIEW ON CONNECTICUT CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY GROUNDS, NEAR 


PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


make their home. The Public Comfort 
building erected last summer, containing 
post-office, long distance telephone exchange, 
bath rooms, barber shop, retiring rooms, 
etc., proved a great addition to the park. 
The resort opens June 1 and closes October 
1. President J. H. T. Mains of Iowa College 
will deliver the opening address. The open- 
ing concert will be given by the Tuesday 
Musical Club of Denver. Concerts during 
the season will be given by the Monday 
Musical Club of Colorado Springs, the Mon- 
day Musical Club of Pueblo, the College of 
Music of University of Denver, the Dawkins 
Violin Quartet, Joseph Newman, Glen Park 
chorus under direction of C. A. Rossignol, 
and others. Recognition Day is Friday, 
August 9. Mrs. A. E. Shipley, state Chau- 
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tauqua secretary of Iowa, will deliver the 
address, and Rev. Robert Coltman, D. D., 
will present the diplomas. The superinten- 
dents of departments are: Bible normal, Rev. 
B. B. Tyler, D. D., of the International 
Sunday-School Lesson Committee; Sunday- 
school normal, Mrs. J. A. Walker of the 
International Sunday-School Committee; 
science, Prof. I. E. Cutler of the University 
of Denver, and Prof. E. Bethel, Director of 
Academy of Science, Colorado; oratory, 
Mrs. Mabel W. Edwards; musical director, 
Monsieur Claude A. Rossignoi; literature, 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley of Iowa; microscopy, J. 
B. Kinley, M. D.; kindergarten, Miss 
Frances Shiland. A ten days’ Y. M. C. A. 
Junior camp in which all the associations in 
the state will participate will be held about 
the middle of June. The Chautauqua Assem- 
bly proper will be held July 5 to August 9. 
The Sunday-School Institute for training 
teachers will hold sessions July 8 to July 
26. The Y. M. C. A. Conference and Bible 
school wi!l meet from August 11 to 
August 18. The studies of the 
Bible by books, nature study out 
of doors, and literature will be 
emphasized in the course. Among 
the prominent speakers already 
secured are: President Aylesworth 
of the Agricultural College; Presi- 
dent J. H. T. Mains of Iowa College; 
Rev. E. K. Chandler, D. D., of 
Bishop’s College, Marshall, Texas; 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley, state Chautau- 
qua secretary of Iowa; Dr. A. B. 
Hyde of the University of Denver; 
Dr. B. B. Tyler, D. D., of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lesson Com- 
mittee ; Claudius B. Spencer, Editor 
of the Central Christian Advocate, 
Kansas City ; Dr. Crowell of the Moody Bible 
institute; Dr. A. B. Harsha of New York; 
and J. F. Tuttle, Jr. : 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


A new assembly to be known as The Twen- 
tieth-Century Assembly is to be held at 
Assembly Park, Peoria, Illinois, July 2-11. 
The funds for the establishment of this 
assembly are donated by the generous citizens 
of Peoria. The park is located three miles 
from the city, and contains one hundred and 
six acres. Hon. Henry Watterson will 
deliver his new lecture ‘‘ America Afloat,’’ as 
illustrated in the life of Paul Jones, on July 
4. Other lecturers on the program are: 
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Prof. D. B. Towner, Col. Geo. W. Bain, Dr. 
A. A. Willits, Dr. D. F. Fox, Dr. Theo. G. 
Soares, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, and Rev. John 
L. Brandt, the latter in an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘The Passion Play.” The Slayton 
Jubilee Singers have been engaged for five 
days, and entertainments will also be fur- 
nished by the Ottumwa Male Quartet, Elias 
Day, impersonator, Chas. J. Carter, the 
magician, and many others. Mrs. A. E. 
Shipley of Des Moines, the state secretary of 
the C. L. 8. C. for Iowa, will conduct C. L. 
S. C. Round Tables, and will also direct the 
girls’ outlook club and the women’s council. 
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PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS. 


The Old Salem Chautauqua 
Assembly, located at Peters- 
burg, Illinois, has a twelve 
days’ session from August 
8-20. A complete new 
waterworks and sewerage 
system has been installed, 
and the sanitary conditions 
are perfect. A large dining 
hall with kitchen is in pro- 
cess of construction. In 
addition to these improve- 
ments there will be an 
entirely new fleet of pleasure 
boats on the river. New 
cottages and church head- 
quarters are being built, and indications are 
for a prosperous season at the assembly. The 
program contains such names as Governor 
Hubbard and Governor La Follett, Lorado 
Taft, the artist, Dr. George E. Vincent, 
who will speak on Recognition Day, August 
16, General Gordon, Dr. Chapman, Russell 
H. Conwell, J. DeWitt Miller, Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Hon. Chas. 
Denby, Professor Richards, and a large 
number of other speakers, entertainers, and 
musicians of note. A summer school will be 
organized, and the Bible courses will be in 
charge of Prof. H. M. Hamill. 
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PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly will 
hold its first session July 24—31 upon-the 
grounds near Plainville and Forrestville, Con- 
necticut. The grounds are located in a large 
tract of primeval forest most delightfully 
cool and pleasant, and admirably adapted to 
assembly work. There are a hundred or 
more comfortable cottages, a beautiful open- 
air auditorium, and a number of halls where 
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classes can meet. The program provides 
for Bible work each day for both juniors 
and seniors. The latter class will be under 
the direction of Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, 
D. D. A ‘‘ Church Congress’’ will convene 
at ten o’clock each morning. Three lec- 
tures are provided for each day, unless the 
evening hour is given to a concert or an 
entertainment. Especial attention will be 
paid to chorus training. C. L. 8S. C. 
Round Tables and Councils will be held daily 
at four o’clock. While the program prom- 
ises that every day shall be a great day, 
especial preparation is being made for 


RIVER LANDING, PONTIAC (ILL.) CHAUTAUQUA. 


Thursday, July 25, which is designated as 
Connecticut Day, when Governor George P. 
McLean will speak. Recognition Day occurs 


Wednesday, July 31. The address will be 
given by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. This will be 
the first Chautauqua Recognition Day ever 
celebrated in Connecticut, and promises to 
be an occasion of great interest. The regu- 
lation Golden Gates and Arches will be in 
position, and the original order of graduation 
exercises will be followed. At the close of 
the Recognition services there will be a 
reunion of Connecticut Chautauquans. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS. 


The Pontiac Chautauqua Assembly of Pon- 
tiac, Illinois, holds its fourth annual session 
at Riverview Park for fourteen days, com- 
mencing July 25. A great deal of thought 
and attention has been given to the arrange- 
ment of the program, and it is conceded 
that the one for this year is the strongest 
yet given. Last year there were two hun- 
dred and eighty-six ‘‘ white homes ’’ erected, 
and every indication is that this record will 
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be beaten this year. Among the lecturers 
engaged are the following: Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, D. D., General Ballington Booth, 
Dr. Charles A. Crane, Herr Gustavus Cohen, 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Dr. A. P. Cobb, 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Dr. E. L. Eaton, Maj. 
A. W. Hawks, Sam P. Jones, Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg, Prof. C. M. Lowe, Walter Thomas 
Mills, George L. McNutt, Dr. A. J. Palmer, 
Prof. N. N. Riddell, Col. Z. Sweeney, Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw, Dr. S. A. Steel, and Prof. 
A. H. Yoder. Illustrated lectures will be 
given by Bolling Arthur Johnson and W. 
Hinton White. Dr. A. J. Palmer, Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, Dr. Charles A. Crane, and 
Dr. E. L. Eaton will preach. Entertainers 
are: the Boston Carnival and Concert Com- 
pany, Imperial Male Quartet, Schumann Lady 
Quartet, Isabel Garghill Beecher, Karl 
Germaine, and Prof. Lee G. Kratz. Mrs. 
A. E. Shipley conducts the assembly Round 
Tables. Recognition Day is August 6, the 
address being given by Dr. E. L. Eaton. 
There will be classes in art, astronomy, 
chorus, boys’ clubs, citizenship, cooking, 
elocution, free parliament, girls’ outlook 
club, health, kindergarten, ministerial con- 
ference, normal Bible, physical culture, 


sociology, and woman’s council. 
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PIASA, ILLINOIS. 


The beautiful grounds of this assembly are 
situated on the banks of the Mississippi 
river, and can easily be reached by boat or 
rail. Boating, —— and fishing add to 
their attractiveness. The annual session of 
the assembly is from July 18 to August 15. 
Many improvements have been made during 
the past year, and several new cottages have 
been built. A Sunday-school teacher’s con- 
ference and normal drill for ten days will be 
under the direction of Prof. H. M. Hamill. 
Schools in kindergarten, music, art, and 
languages, embracing New Testament Greek, 
will be held the entire session. C. L. 8S. C. 
Round Tables will be conducted by competent 
leaders, and Recognition Day will be held 
August 8, with Rev. Chas. Crane of Boston 
as orator. A new feature is College Day, 
with a reunion of college students. The 
platform talent engaged is of the best, and 
lectures will be given by Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
Senator Chas. A. Towne, Prof. A. W. 
Hawks, Hon. J. Nick Perrin, Hon. J. H. 
Littlefield, Prof. Dana C. Johnson, Mrs. 
Lenora M. Lake, Mrs. Nellie C. Berger, Rev. 
Eugene May, and Rev. H. A. Orchard. 
Readers, moving pictures, chalk talks, 
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attractions the 
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ROCK RIVER, DIXON, ILLINOIS. 


The Rock River Assembly at Dixon, IIli- 
nois, will be held July 24 to August 8. This 
is the fourteenth annual meeting, and prom- 
ises to be an improvement upon its predeces- 
sors. The grounds were never in better 
condition. All the buildings are new, and 
hence no marked improvement in that line 
can be noted. Recognition Day will be 
observed on August 1. The officers are 
planning to put new life in the Chautauqua 
work during the assembly. The general 
program is full of interest. Rabbi Cohen, 
Col. Geo. W. Bain, Rev. R. H. Crossfield, 
Rev. F. B. Roth, D. D., Rev. D. F. Fox, D. 
D., Rev. Russell H. Conwell, and Rev. Sam 
P. Jones are among the principal lecturers. 
Entertainments will be given by the Imperial 
Bell Ringers, the Labadies, Mrs. Isabel Garg- 
hill Beecher, Miss Sybil Sammis, Germaine, 
the magician, and others. Liquid air and 
Edison’s projectoscope will be features of 
the assembly. Frank R. Roberson wili pres- 
ent China and South Africa in illustrated 
lectures. The schools this year have been 
transferred to the management of the newly 
organized Midland University. Part of 
them will be held on the assembly grounds, 
and part in the Steinmann College buildings 
adjoining. Rev. Chas. W. Heisler, D. D., 
president of Susquehanna University, will 
give twelve morning lectures on the life of 
Christ, and Rev. H. A. Ott of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, will give six exercises illustrative of the 
proper use of the blackboard in the Sunday- 


school. 
SELLERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The assembly committee has decided not 
to hold a session this year, but Saturday, 
July 13, will be observed as Recognition 
Day, and a general rally of C. L. S. C. mem- 
bers is expected. Several members of the 
Class of 1901 will receive diplomas at this 
time, and the occasion will be one of interest 
to C. L. 8. C. readers in the community. 


aa 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA. 


The Louisiana Chautauqua Assembly will 
begin its tenth season July 1, and continue 
four weeks. Since its first regular assembly 
in 1891, it has steadily improved and ex- 
panded its work, and the coming season 


and musical 
program. 


complete 
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Wash: delicate things—handKerchiefs, laces, 


Jt 


doilies, etc.; things which one cannot send to the 4 
Fu 


ordinary wash—in Pearline’s way, viz:: Soak, 
rinse, squeeze—directions on each packet, 
‘Spread smoothly, while wet, on a mirror or win- 
dow-pane. When dry they require no ironing. 

Grand advice for bachelors, maidens, boarders 
and hotel guests, and for fabrics too delicate and 
valuable to risK to others’ hands. 

Pearline is trustworthy for washing and clean- 


ing wherever water can be used. 


Avoid Imitations. 


Marion Harland (Christine Terhune Herrick), in her book “First Aid to the 
Young Housekeeper” (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.), sayss 


‘*There can be little doubt that soaking the clothes lessens the amount of rubbing that must be done, if 
the clothes are put into lukewarm water to which has been added a small quantity of some Ly 
washing powder. In the former days, unadulterated washing soda was used by unscrupulous washerwomen who 
did not care how much damage was done to the fabric, so long as the dirt came away easily, but the injury is 
(even in such a case) often less than the wear the goods would receive in being rubbed into cleanliness on 4 
washboard.’’ 


Pearline is proved trustworthy. . 
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promises to be rich in attractions and oppor- 
tunities for culture. Col. R. G. Pleasants 
of Shreveport will deliver the address on 
Recognition Day, July 17. C. L. & C. 
reunions and Round Tables, conducted by 
Mrs. M. H. Williams, will be held each week 
of the assembly. The summer school will 
embrace the following subjects: mathema- 
tics, science, civics, psychology, pedagogy, 
methods, art, music, physical culture. Bible 
study will form an important feature of the 
work. Platform lectures, concerts, and 


PARK SCENE AT TULLY LAKE (N. Y.) ASSEMBLY. 


entertainments of a varied and attractive 
nature will be given, making the season one 
of the best in the history of the asso- 


ciation. 
TEXAS-COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 


A six weeks’ session will open at this 
attractive Rocky mountain resort on July 4. 
For three years the educational departments 
of the Colorado Chautauqua have been care- 
fully developed, and each season they have 
been better adapted to the needs of the 
people. The educational committee has 
arranged with a corps of specialists from 
various parts of the country for a school of 
five weeks, beginning Monday, July 8. All 
the principal subjects taught in summer 
schools, and those most necessary for teach- 
ers who wish to advance to higher positions, 
will be included in the courses of study at 
Boulder. Language, literature, science, 
history, music, pedagogy, art, elocution, 
physical culture, domestic science and the 
allied subjects will be presented by com- 
petent instructors. The auditorium enter- 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


tainments are planned for.that large class 
of people who seek recreation under the 
favorable atmosphere of a Chautauqua gath- 
ering. Gov. J. D. Sayles of Texas will be 
present on July 4, and will assist in the great 
patriotic celebration of.the day. Among 
the lecturers and entertainers engaged are: 
Dr. William Caldwell of the Northwestern 
University; Dr. Thos. E. Green of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Dr. J. T. McFarland of 
Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. J. B. Sherwood of 
Chicago; Miss Theodosia G. Ammons, Rev. 
Sam P. Jones, Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker, Miss Katherine 
J. Everts, Polk Miller, Daw- 
kins Violin Quartet. Mrs. 
Noble L. Prentis of Kansas 
will have charge of the 
woman’s department. Mrs. 
A. E. Shipley, the state 
secretary of the C. L. S. C. 
for Iowa will present the 
Chautauqua work. Copies 
of The Chautauqua Journal, 
devoted to the interests of 
this assembly, may be had 
on application to J. W. 
Freeman, Denver, Colorado. 


TULLY LAKE, NEW YORK. 

The Central New York 
Chautauqua Assembly holds 
its 1901 session from the 
10th to the 25th of August at Assembly Park, 
New York. Recognition Day wiil be Thursday, 
August 15. The park will be much improved, 
several new cottages having been built. 
The important features of the program will 
be the regular annual stay of Fanny Crosby, 
our poet laureate; debate on political and 
economic topics, addresses by Dr. W. T. 
S. Culp, Rev. C. B. Smith, Dr. Edward Hay- 
ward, Passion Play, Alton Packard, Dr. N. 
M. Waters, Dr. J. W. Phillips (Recognition 
Day address); Hon. Wallace Bruce, F. M. 
Ackerson, and others. Entertainments by 
Jubilee Singers, Hearons Sisters’ Orchestra, 
Empire Concert Company, ‘‘ Mackie’’ the 
magician, Utopian Mandolin and Banjo Club, 
Aolian Male Quartet. Elizabeth Snyder 
Roberts will again have charge of the C. L. 
S. C. department. Other features are Bible 
study, musical department, and W. C. T. U. 
school of methods. The summer school will 
be in session from July 15 until August 8. 
This department does work in preparing 
teachers for all of the New York state 
examinations. It prepares for college, nor- 
mal schools, training classes, etc. 
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for a oankia Army Ration i is 4 0r § 

parts of Carbohydrates (Starch) to 

1 part Protein (Albumen). 
Quaker Oats contains 73 per cent 


of Carbohydrates and 16 per cent of 
Protein, or the proportion of 4% to 
1; the exact Government Standard, 

Wheat Foods average 84 per 
cent Carbohydrates and 12 per cent 
Protein, or the proportion 7 to 1, 
which does not approach the Gov- 
ernment Standard. 

Unimpeachable evidence of superiority. 


/ The American 


Cereal Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SHASTA, CALIFORNIA, 


Perhaps the most unique in the whole list 
of assemblies is that held in the canyon of 
the Sacramento river at the base of Mt. 
Shasta. This is its sixth session. Atten- 
dance is not large, owing to the fact that 
the assembly is three hundred and twenty- 
five miles from San Francisco, and that there 
are no nearby cities. The assembly is main- 
tained largely by the talent that serves the 
Pacific Grove assembly, four hundred and 
fifty miles distant. This talent makes a 
recreation trip to the mountains after that 
assembly. The Shasta Assembly has a fine 
tabernacle, and this year adds generous 
hotel accommodations. The course this 


season includes lectures by Dr. Alfred Kum- 
mer of San José, Dr. W. C. Evans of Stock- 
ton, Miss Kate Whitaker, John Ivey, Dr. S. 
D. Hutsinpiller, the Colonial Quartet, and 
others. Recognition Day is July 5, when 
Rev. Eli McClish, Ds D., president of Coast 
Branch, C, L. S. C., will speak. 
oe 


URBANA, ILLINOIS. 


At Crystal Lake Park, Urbana, Illinois, 
August 16-25, will be held the sixth session 
of the Twin City Chautauqua Assembly. 
Special attention will be given to C. L. S. C. 
Round Tables, and the Recognition service 
has been placed for August 23. Father 
Cleary, Eugene V. Debs, DeWitt Miller, and 
Prof. Riddell are among the lecturers; and 
Ritchie, the magician, the Dixie Jubilee 
Singers, and Robertson’s moving pictures 
will contribute to the entertainment. ; 


ca 


URBANA, OHIO. 


The Urbana Chautauqua is a new assembly 
at Urbana, Ohio, which holds its first session 
from July 21 to July 31, under the superin- 
tendency of Rev. W. L. Davidson, D. D. 
It is located on the grounds of the Urbana 
Campmeeting Association. There are nearly 
two hundred and fifty cottages, a fine hotel, 
and a handsome and commodious auditorium 
already on the grounds. The following 
excellent attractions may be mentioned: 
Rev. Sam P. Jones, Dr. Robert Stuart 
MacArthur, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. S. 
A. Steel, Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, Dr. E. 
L. Eaton, Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, J. Arthur 
Fallows, and Herr Gustavus Cohen. Mrs. 
Olivia Sanger Hall is the reader. Soloists 
are Miss Louise Ainsworth and Prof. Harry 
J. Fellows. Professor Fellows is also 
chorus director for the present season. The 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Imperial Hand Bell Ringers, the African Boy 
Choir, and the Boston Carnival and Concert 
Company are among the musical offerings. 
Recognition Day will be July 30, with Dr. S. 
A. Steel as speaker. C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables will be held daily, with helpful 
addresses on biography and literary themes 
by J. Arthur Fallows. Summer school will 
be conducted along many important lines, 
and Sunday-school normal work will receive 
attention. Great emphasis will be laid on 


CHAUTAUQUA GROUNDS AT WATHENA, KAN. 


Bible study, with exposition by Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst and Dr. E. L. Eaton. 


= 


WATHENA, KANSAS. 


The new Wathena Mid-summer Chautauqua 
Association completed its reorganization in 
February. The assembly of 1901 promises 
to be the greatest in its history. Among 
the talent engaged are: Frank C. Bruner, 


,Dana C. Johnson, Thos. Dixon, Jr., Dr. D. 
“F. Fox, Prof. T. H. Dinsmore, Father F. 


Clement Kelley, Polk Miller, DeWitt Miller, 
Father Nugent, Dz W. Robertson’s moving 
pictures, SchubertQuartet. N. L. Baker 
will be superintendent of platform. Mrs. 
Anne Hobbs Woodcock has charge of the 
young people’s normal class. -Recognition 
Day will be Friday, August 2, and Mrs. Anne 
Hobbs Woodcock will address the graduates. 
Mrs. Woodcock will also have charge of the 
C. L. S. C. Round Tables during the entire 
session, and the C. L. S. C. headquarters 
tent will. be looked after by Misses E. 
Jeanette and Fannie Zimmerman 
‘2s 
WATERLOO, JOWA. 

At Cedar River Park, Waterloo, Iowa, 
from July 10-24 the tenth annual session 
of the Waterloo Chautauqua Assembly will 
be held. The program includes such well- 
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— flasons Hamlin 


Pianos and Organs 


have been used at the Chautauqua Assembly to the exclusion of 


all others for eleven consecutive years. 














ARTHUR NIKISCH writes as follows concerning the Mason & Hamlin pianofortes: ‘‘I believe your 
pianos to be of the very first rank.’’ 

EMIL PAUR writes: ‘‘It is unsurpassed, so far as I know.’’ 

MARTINUS SIEVEKING writes: ‘‘I call myself fortunate at last to have found the ideal piano.’’ 
These names and opinions have great weight in the musical world, and will be valued by the 

friends of Chautauqua. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


NEW YORK. 
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BEE-WARE AND BEE- WISE AND EAT PETTIJOHN’S 
The sting of remorse lurks in every bite of improper food. 
Half of the diseases are due to this one common cause. Even consumption fs in a large measure attributable 
to lack of nutrition, Improved nutrition means improved health. Decreased nutrition means disease. 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is ascientifically accurate food easily assimilated, and delicious beyond comparison. 
Send your name and address at once, and we will send you free, our beautifully illustrated 
Pettijohn klet. Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. P., Chicago, Ill. 
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known lecturers as Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, Frank R. Roberson, Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw, John Temple Graves, Dr. 
Russell Conwell, Dr. Robert McIntyre, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, Herr Gustavus Cohen, and 
A. W. Hawks. The readers and musicians 
engaged are Miss Gay Zenola MacLaran, Mr. 
Adrian M. Newens, Miss E. Grace Updegraff, 
Madam Cecelia Eppinghausen-Bailey, Mrs. 
Evangeline Grace Moody, Ruth Anderson, 
Miss Georgiella Lay, the African Boy Choir, 
the Meyers Family Orchestra, the Ainsworth 
Entertainment Company, and the Waterloo 
Glee Club. Dr. Geo. S. McNutt will give a 
series of talks on sociological subjects. Dr. 
Solon Bronson of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Northwestern University, will have charge 
of the Bible study. Mrs. A. E. Shipley, 
state secretary of the C. L. S. C. for Iowa, 
will have charge of C. L. S. C. Round Tables, 
as well as of the women’s conference. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON. 

This assembly is located at Gladstone 
Park, Oregon City, Oregon, and will hold a 
ten days’ session beginning July 3. Recog- 
nition Day exercises will be July 11, when 
diplomas will be awarded to a large circle of 
readers. 


<2 


WINONA, INDIANA, 


The Winona Assembly and Summer School 
is entering upon its seventh season. The 
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dates are July 1—August 9. C. L. S.C. 
Rallying Day will be observed July 19, and 
Recognition Day August 6. Dr. John M. 
Coulter of the University of Chicago will 
deliver the address on Recognition Day. 
The talent engaged for the platform includes 
as lecturers: Rev. Russell Conwell, Thos. 
Dixon, Jr., Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, Dr. 
A. J. McArthur, Rev. Sam Jones, A. W. 
Hawks, S. A. Steel, Rev. Anna Shaw, Dr. 
Robert McIntyre, Rev. G. L. Mackintosh, F. 
R. Roberson, Burton Holmes, John L. 
Brandt. Readers and entertainers announced 
are: Leland T. Powers, Isabel Garghill 
Beecher, Bertha Kunz-Baker, Katherine 
Oliver, the Oliver Sisters Quartet, Germaine, 
the magician, D. W. Robertson’s moving 
pictures. Wireless telegraphy, spelling 
matches, and pronunciation matches will 
also vary the program. The music consists 
of concerts by the Imperial Hand Bell Ring- 
ers, Boston Carnival and Concert Company, 
Hungarian Gypsy Band,. Madame Cecelia 
Eppinghausen-Bailey. The Winona orchestra 
will be present during the entire season. 
The summer school offers instruction in 
language, science, mathematics, music, art, 
oratory, pedagogy, domestic science, phys- 
ical culture, kindergarten, stenography, and 
typewriting. Details of program will be 
furnished on application to Rev. Sol. C. 
Dickey, 910 Stevenson Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


‘THE RIVALRY OF NATIONS.’’— JUNE. 


1. A division of Oceanica, comprising Australia, 
Papua, Tasmania, New Zealand, New Caledonia, Bis- 
marck Archipelago, and some lesser islands; often 
regarded as comprising only the Australian colonies of 
Great Britain, including New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
Fiji; sometimes equivalent to Oceania. 2. Pierre 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu is a noted French political econo- 
mist, born at Saumur, France, December 9, 1843. He 
became professor of political economy at the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques at Paris in 1872, and in 
the same year founded L’Economiste frangais. Among 
his works are ‘‘ De |l’état social et intellectuel des 
populations ouvriéres ’’ (1868), ‘‘ Traité de la science 
des finances,’ etc. 3. The defeat of De Tourville at 
La Hogue, in 1692, by an English-Dutch fleet under 
Russell. The naval victory gained by the British under 
Hawke at Quiberon bay over the French under Conflans 
in 1759. The defeat of the French fleet under De 
Grasse in 1782 by the English under Admiral Rodney. 
The victories of Nelson at the battle of the Nile (1798), 
and at Cape Trafalgar (1805). 4. A political work by 
J.J. Rousseau. published in 1762. The influence of 
this book on the literature and life of the period was 
remarkable. Its theories were at the foundation of 


Jacobin politics. (See C. L. 8. C. required book ‘* The 
French Revolution,’’ page 67.) 


** A READING JOURNEY IN THE ORIENT.’’— JUNE. 


1. At the approach to the isthmus is the place 
where the robber Sinisa used to catch hold of pine trees 
and draw them down. Then he would tie his van- 
quished foes to the trees and let the stems fly up. 
Whereupon each of the pine trees dragged the captive 
towards itself, and if the cords did not give way in 
either direction, he was rent in sunder. Sinis himself 

rished in this way at the hands of Theseus; for 

heseus cleared the road from Troizen to Athens of the 
rogues who infested it. 2. A promontory on the 
southeastern coast of the Peloponnesus. 3. The dis- 
covery of the sunken shipload of Greek statues lately 
made there. (See page 299 of June Round Table.) 
4. Biton and Cleobis were the sons of Cydippe, a 
priestess of Hera at Argos. During a festival, the 
priestess had to ride to the temple in a chariot, and as 
oxen were not at hand, Biton and Cleobis dragged the 
chariot containing their mother forty-five stadia to the 
temple. In answer to the prayer of their mother to 
Hera to reward this act of filial piety with the greatest 
boon for mortals, the two sons, who had fallen asleep, 
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never awoke. Herodotus makes Solon relate this tale 
to Creesus. 5. At the beginning of the Trojan war, 
Palamedes was scut to urge Ulysses to join the Greeks. 
Ulysses, who had married a cousin of Helen’s, Penelope, 
was happy in his wife and child and loth to embark in 
the enterprise. When Palamedes arrived at Ithaca, 
Ulysses pretended madness, and yoking an ass and an 
ox together to the plow, began to sow salt. The 
ambassador, to try him, placed the infant Telemachus 
before the plow, whereupon the father turned the 
plow aside, showing that his insanity was a pretense. 
Ulysses then joined the undertaking and lent his aid in 
bringing in other reluctant chiefs, notably Achilles. 6. 
Herodotus (in Book VI., 61 and on) tells how Aristoy 
tricks his bosom frieid out of his beautiful wife, whose 
beauty far surpassed that of all the other women in 
Sparta, and what was still more strange, she had once 
been as ugly as she was now beautiful. For her nurse, 
seeing how ill-favored she was, and how sadly her par- 
ents, who were wealthy people, took her bad looks to 
heart, bethought herself of a plan, which was to carry 
the child every day to the temple of Helen at Therapua 
and there to place her before the image and beseech 
the goddess to take away the child’s ugliness. One 
day, as she left the temple, a woman appeared to her, 
and begged to know what it was she held in her arms. 
The nurse told ‘her it was a child, on which she asked 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


to see it; but the nurse refused; the parents, she said, 
had forbidden her to show the child to any one. How- 
ever, the woman would not take a denial; and the 
nurse, seeing how highly she prized a look, at last let 
her see the child. Then the woman gently stroked its 
head and said, ‘‘ One day this child shall be the fairest 
dame in Sparta.’’ And her looks began to change 
from that very day. The Spartan Cinderella thus 
becomes the mother of King Demaratus. 7. When 
Lord Elgin exhibited the Elgin marbles in England, he 
met with great opposition from jealous art critics, who 
refused publicly to acknowledge their value. The 
leader of this party, Mr. Payne Knight, so influenced 
public opinion that the marbles were stored in a shed 
for many years and efforts to get the English govern- 
ment to buy them were neutralized. Finally a commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the question. One 
member of this committee was B. R. Haydon, the 
painter, then a young man. When everything seemed 
tobe going against Lord Elgin and Haydon was not 
allowed even to give his opinion, he wrote a scathing 
letter for the press, attacking Payne Knight and pre- 
senting such an overwhelming weight of testimony in 
favor of the marbles, that he won the day, and they 
were bought by the government, though for a sum 
much less than Lord Elgin had expended in securing 
them. 
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Piero Della Francesca. By W. G. Waters, M. A. 
5¢x8. $1.75. 

Experimental Psychology. A Manual of Laboratory 
Practice. By Edward Bradford Titchener. Volume 
I. Qualitative Experiments. Part II. Instructor’s 
Manual. 6x84. $2.50. 

Talks on Civics. By Henry Holt. 5x74. $1.25. 

Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. Second 
Edition. With an additional chapter on domestic 
service in Europe. 5x 8}. 00. 

An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of 
England. By Edward P. Cheyney. 5%x8. $1.40. 

The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConnell, 
D.D., D.C. L. 53x7#. $1.25. 

The Books of the New Testament. By the Rev. Leigh- 
ton Pullan. 54x 73. 

Notes for Teachers of English Composition. By G. R. 
Carpenter. Pamphlet. .25. 

Politics and the Moral Law.. By Gustav Ruemelin. 
Translated from the German by Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
Ph. D. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
Frederick W. Holls, D.C. L. 42x77. .75. 

The Blaisdell Speller. Book I. By Etta Austin Blais- 
dell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 5}x7%. .16. 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by William T. Vlymen, Ph. D. 
4x6. .25. 

Europe and Other Countries, with Review of North 
America. (Tarr and McMurry Geographies.) By 
Ralph S. Tarr, B. S., F. G. S. A., and Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph. D. With maps and illustrations. 
52x 7. 


ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK. 


Studies in Eschatology; or, Existence after Death. By 
Ulysses S. Bartz, A.M. 5x7}. .50. 

A Daughter of the Prophets. By Curtis Van Dyke. 
5tx8. $100. 

Christian Science and Kindred Superstitions. Their 


facts and fallacies. By Rev. Charles F. Winbigler, 
Ph. M. With an introduction by Rev. J. Herndon . 
Garnett. 54x8. $1.00. 

Health and Hygiene for the Household. By John 
Joseph Nutt, B. L., M.D. 5x7%. .50. 

The Heroine of Santiago de Cuba (A Sequel); or, What 
Followed the Sinking of the Merrimac. By Antoi- 
nette Sheppard. 54x8. $1.00. 

A Mistress of Many Moods. By Charlotte Boardman 
Rogers. Translated from the French of André 
Theuriet. 54x8. .50. 

The Soldier’s Revenge; or, Roland and er By 

orence Nightingale Craddock. 5%x8. $1.00 

By Elaine L. Field. 5x Th. 


A Romance in Meditation. 
50 


The Mystery of the Marbletons. A Romance of Reality. 
By M. Mackin. 5x8. .50. 

The Doomed Turk. By E. Middleton. 54x8. .50. 

Thoughts in Verse. By DuncanFrancis Young. 53x38: 
-75. 

From Clouds to Sunshine; or, The Evolution of a Soul. 
By E. Thomas Kaven. 5x8. $1.00. 

In Love and Truth; or, The Downfall of Samuel Seele, 
Healer. By Anita Clay Munoz. 5x8. $1.00. 

~~ Crusaders. By Isabel Scott Stone. 53x8. 

Hallie Marshall: a True Daughter of the South. By F. 
P. Williams. 5}x8. $1.00. 

Pharaoh. An Historical Romance of Ancient Egypt. 
By Bolesbaus Prus. Translated and abridged by 
Mary De Mankowski. 5}x8. 

Ten Years in Cossack Slavery; or, Black Russia. By 
Julian Jasiencyk. Translated by Mary De Man- 
kowski. 54x8. $1.25. 
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A French Grammar. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) By H. W. Fraser and J. Squair. 5x7. 


$1.12. 
Seidel’s Leberecht Huhnchen. (Heath’s Modern Lan- 
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guage Series.) With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. 44x64. .30. 

Heath’s Home and School Classics: Crib and Fly, 
Paper .10, Cloth .20; Edgeworth’s Waste Not, 
Want Not, .10, .20; Ingelow's Three Fairy Stories, 
-10, .20; Martineau’s The Crofton Boys, I. and II., 
-10, .30; Motley’s Siege of Leyden, .10, .20; 
Muloch’s Little Lame Prince, I. and II., .10, .30; 
Nursery Rhymes, I. and II., .10, .30; Segur’s Story 
of a Donkey, .10, .20; Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, .15, .25; Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale, 
.15, .25; Tales from Munchausen, .10,.20. 53x 7H. 

Marie-Louise et Le Duc De Reichstadt. (Heath’s Mod- 
ern Language Series.) Par H. A. Guerber. Edited 
with notes by the author. 44x64. .25. 

Materials for French Composition. (Heath’s Modern 
Language Series.) By Sarah Brigham. For pupils 
in their second year’s study of French. 44x64. 
Paper, .12. 

Sudermann’s Johannes. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) Edited with an introduction and notes by 
F. G. G. Schmidt, Ph. D. 44x 63. 

De Gil Blas De Santillana. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) By J. Geddes, Jr., and Freeman M. Josse- 
lyn, Jr. 5x7}. $1.00. 

Michelet’s L’Histoire de France. (Heath’s Modern 
Langtiage Series.) Edited with introduction and 
notes by C. H. C. Wright. 44x64. .30. 

Musset — Trois Comédies. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series. ) 
43 x 64. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Falstaff and Equity. An Interpretation. By Charles 
E. Phelps. 5x8. 

The French Academy. Corneille. (Brief Studies in 
French Society and Letters in the XVIIth Century.) 
By Leon H. Vincent. Each $1.00. 

The Story of Eva. By Will Payne. $1.50. 

Penelope’s Irish Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wig- 

gin. 43x74. $1.25. 

Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. 5x7. $1.50. 

The Successors of Mary the First. 
Phelps. 5}x7%. $1.50. 

Under the Redwoods. ByBretHarte. 43x7}. $1.25. 

Titian. (The Riverside Art Series.) By Estelle M. 
Hurll. 54x8}. .40. 

Every Day Birds. Elementary Studies. By Bradford 

. $1.00 
. By William Vaughn Moody. $1.25. 

John Marshall. By James B. Thayer. Ulysses Grant. 
By Walter Allen. Lewis and Clark. By William 
R. Lighton. . Nos. 7, 8, 9, Riverside Biographical 
Series. Each .75. 

The Rape of the Lock, An Essay on Man, and Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot. By Alexander Pope. (Riverside 
Literature Series.) Edited, with introduction and 
notes by Henry W. Boynton, M. A. 4x7. .15. 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 1895-1896. By J. W. Powell, Director. 
In two parts—PartI. 8x11. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
_Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 1896-1897. By J. W. Powell, Director. 
In two parts—PartI. 8x11}. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, showing the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the Institution for the year 
ending June 30, 1897. Report of the U. S. National 
Museum. Part II. 6x94. 


Edited by Kenneth McKenzie, Ph. D. 


By Elizabeth Stuart 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, showing the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the Institution for the year 
ending June 30, 1899. Report of the U. S. National 
Museum. 6x9}. 

Second Report of the United States Board on Geographic 
Names. 1890-1899. Second edition. 6x9}. 


M’CLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW YORK. 


Five Years of My Life. 1894-1899. By Alfred Drey- 
fus. 53x 7. 

The Children of the Nations. A study of colonization 
and its problems. By Poultney Bigelow, M. A., F. 
R.G.S. 5#x 8. 

The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 
By Rev. Elwood Worcester, D. D. 54x 8}. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO. 

Spelling Reform. A Discussion by E. 0. Vaile, Slosson 
Thompson, Emerson E. White, William T. Harris, et 
al. Formal Discipline. A Discussion of an Address 
by Professor L. B. R. Briggs on ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
Grammar-School Training.’’ By Dr. William T. Har- 
ris, Commissioner of Education, United States. 


LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO. 


The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica. By 
Alfred B. Chalmers, Ph. D. Illustrated. 33x 5d. 
25. 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket ‘‘ Kaiser’’ Dictionary. 
German-English; English-German. Pronunciation 
and idioms. By Prof. Ludwig V. Zorn, Lit. D. 

Laird & Lee’s Time-Saver and et a Guide to the 
Pan-American Exposition. Cloth, 

Laird & Lee’s Guia de Bolsillo de ne Exposicion Pan- 
Americana. Recuerdo Conmemorativo de la Ciudad 
del ‘‘ Arco Iris.’’ Paper, .15. 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Electric Sparks. Electricity 
in all its Branches and Applications. By Prof. 
James A. Beaton, A. M. 116 illustrations. Leather, 
-75. 


JENNINGS & PYE, CINCINNATI. 


The Foundation Rock. A Story of Facts and Factors. 
By Sarah M. De Line. 5x8}. $1.25. 

The Motherhood of God. A Series of Discourses by 
Louis Albert Banks. D. D. 54x 7%. $1.25. 

A Modern Knight of the Cross. Extracts from the 
Writings of William Stockton Heacock. Compiled 
by his Parents and Sister. 5x7}. $1.00. 

Baptism. A Discussion of the Words ‘‘ Buried with 
Christ in Baptism.’’ By William H. Williams, LL. D. 
44x6. .25. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Queen Victoria. 1819-1901. By Richard R. Holmes, 
M. V. O., F. R.S., Librarian at Windsor Castle. 
5} x 72. p 

Liberty Documents. With contemporary exposition 
and critical comments drawn from various writers. 
Selected and prepared by Mabel Hill. Edited, with 
an introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D. 
54x84. $2.00. 

THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 

Old Bowen’s Ty ‘es A Novel. By Edwin Asa Dix. 
53x 7%. $1.50 

The Sea-Beach at Ebb-Tide. A guide to the study of 
the seaweeds and the lower animal life found between 
tide-marks. By Augusta Foote Arnold. Illustrated. 
6x84. $2.40. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Changing View-Point in Religious Thought. And 
Other Short Studies in Present Religious Problems. 
By Henry Thomas Colestock, A. M., B.D. 5x7. 
$1.00. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Bench and the Bar as Makers of the American 
Republic. By Hon. W. W. Goodrich. With portraits. 
5x7. .50. i 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 

The Second School Year. A course of study with de- 
tailed selection of lesson material, arranged by 
months, and correlated by Henrietta M. Lilley. Gen- 
eral editor of the series, Theodore B. Noss, Ph. D. 
5x7. $1.00. 

GEORGE THOMPSON, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 

The Gothenburg Method of Regulating the Liquor 
Traffic, 1892-1898. By George Thompson, B. L. 
Reprinted from the transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. XIII. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 

Specimens of the Short Story. Edited with introduction 
and notes by George Henry Nettleton, Ph. D. 
43x62. .50. 

School and College Speaker. Edited by Wilmot Brook- 
ings Mitchell. 53x 74. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 

A Journey to Nature. By J. P. Mowbray. 
$1.50. 

The Lion’s Brood. By Duffield Osborne. 
by Walter Satterlee. 5x8. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


A Daughter of New France. By Mary Catherine Crow- 
ley. [Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. 54x8. 
1.50 


54 x 8}. 
Illustrated 


When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads. A Story of the 
Seventies. By Payne Erskine. 53x 8. 


THE LEEPER PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
The Leeper Photographs of Bible and Classic Lands. 


A bi-monthly publication. Series I. Nos. 1-48. 
94x12}. 40 cents acopy. $2.40 a year. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 

Commentary on The Old Testament. Vol. VIII. Eze- 
kiel and Daniel. By Camden M. Cobern, D. D. 
54x74. $2.00. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 

The Symphony of Life. A series of constructive 
sketches and interpretations. By Henry Wood. 
5$x8. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND. 

Western Reserve University Bulletin. Vol. IV., No. 3. 
May, 1901. Annual Subscription, 50 cents. 

C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s Corner Folks. A 

Novel. By Chas. Felton Pidgin. 54x72. 
POTTER & PUTNAM CO., NEW YORK. 

Elementary Inductive Geography. By Mary R. 

and Chas. W. Deane, Ph. D, 73x9%. $1.00 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. (The Beacon Biographies.) 
By Richard Burton. 4x5. 

ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., NEW YORK. 

Wild Cat Ledge. A Story for Young Sportsmen. 
Leon Mead. 4?x7. 

ELDER & SHEPARD, SAN FRANCISCO. 

What isa Kindergarten? ByGeorgeHansen. 5} x 63. 

THE AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE CO., CHICAGO. 

The Rand-McNally Official Railway Guide and Hand 

Book. May, 1901. .25. ° 
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The Chautauqua 


DAILY EDITION FOR SEASON OF 1go1 


Published at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Assembly Herald 


July 6th—Forty Days—August 21st. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00. 


SPECIAL RATE 
TO CLERGYMEN, 


‘i 


“THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD” 


now in its 26th year, has, during the past quarter-century, enjoyed a national reputation as a unique 
example of daily journalism. Fortunate in being able to present a daily résumé of life in this 
many-sided community, the management of the ee utilizes the opportunity to the utmost 
and gives the readers an interesting account of all the principal events of the Assembly town. 
Each issue of ‘*THE HERALD” also gives several columns of cleverly written interviews 
with, or incidents concerning, Chautauqua’s notable visitors, for which its writers have a rich 
fund of material constantly at hand. , 

But that feature which makes ‘‘THE HERALD” of paramount value as a literary and 
educational journal and which can be found in no other periodical of the day, is its series of daily 
stenographic reports of the lectures, addresses and sermons delivered from the famous Chautauqua 
platform. One volume of ‘THE HERALD” gives the reader verbatim reports of about 100 
of the principal lectures, besides condensed reports of half a hundred which space does not permit 
in full. Such a store of valuable reading matter concerning literary, religious, scientific, and edu- 
cational subjects can be found in no other present-day publication, and ‘‘THE HERALD” is 
thereby given an intrinsic value far above its cost to the subscriber. Chautauqua is a clearing- 
house of the latest ideas and researches. 

‘THE HERALD” will be sent daily by mail postpaid, to clergymen only, at the reduced 
subscription price of ; 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


Address, Tue Cuautaugua AssemBLy Hera.p, 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 














